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PREFACE. 


The  War  with  Mexico  constitutes  an  episode,  aa  \  by  no 
means,  an  unimportant  one,  in  the  history  of  the  Amdricaa 
Union.  Its  brilliant  scenes,  and  sturing  mcidents,  have  at- 
tracted unusual  attention,  and  they  must  long  continue  to 
be  remembered.  The  honor  of  the  nation,  and  the  triumph 
of  her  arms,  are  so  closely  alfied,  in  the  estimation  of  our 
'citizens,  that  the  permanent  record  of  these  events  cannot 
be  devoid  of  interest — The  military  annals  of  the  world  pre- 
sent no  higher,  or  more  enduring  evidences,  of  the  skill  and 
courage  of  any  other  soldiery.  Each  arm  of  the  service, — 
cavalry,  artillery,*  and  infantry, — ^has  gained  impei-ishable 
renown ;  and  the  navy,  too,  ever  famed  for  its  gallantry  and 
heroism,  though  necessarily  participating,  to  a  less  extent^  in 
the  active  operations  of  the  war,  is  entitled  to  no  small  share 
of  the  laurels  which  have  been  won. 

Since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  there  has  certainly 

*  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  by  the  reader,  that  the  artOIery  regiments 
in  the  American  serrice,  are  equipped,  and  act,  ai  infkntry ;  with  the 
ezccpcion  of  tboae  detached  companiea  serving  with  batteiies,  and  de» 
ignatod  by  the  namea  of  their  commanding  officen. 
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been  no  great  dearth  of  publications,  having  reference,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Bio- 
grraphical  sketches  of  our  most  distinguished  officers,  and 
numerous  compilations,  glancing  at  the  more  important 
achievements  of  the  army,  have  been  issued ; — ^but,  at  the 
moment  of  writing  this  Preface,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  pub- 
lication of  any  complete  history  of  the  collision  between  the 
two  great  republics  on  this  Continent,  which  is  now  happily 
terminated.  Such  a  work  must  naturally  be  desired,  and 
these  pages  have  been  written,  with  a  view  of  satisfjdng,  in 
some  degree,  the  public  expectation. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  my  main  reliance,  for 
the  facts  and  details  connected  with  the  military  operations, 
has  been  upon  the  official  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
— «s  well  those  occupying  subordinate  positions,  as  those  at 
the  head  of  columns  or  divisions.  The  narrative,  proper,  of 
the  war,  is  preceded  by  a  review  of  its  origin  and  causes, 
written  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, and  the  various  publications,  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate character,  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  calcu- 
lated to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 

Most  of  the  works  which  have  been  of  service  to  me,  in 
preparing  the  volume,  are  cited  in  the  text,  or  notes. 
Among  those  not  so  cited,  are, — ^Newell*s  History  of  the 
Bevolution  in  Texas ;  "  Texas  and  the  Texans,"  by  H.  Stu- 
art Foote;  «*Our  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande,"  and  ''Our 
Army  at  Monterey,"  by  T.   B.  Thorpe  ;   the  Campaign 
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Sketches  of  Captam  W.  8.  Henry ;  "  The  Conquest  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  New  Mexico/'  by  J.  Madison  Cutis;  "Demi- 
phan's  Expedition,"  by  J.  T.  Hughes ;  and  "  Adventures  in 
Mexico/'  by  C.  Dunnovan. 

I  have  also  derived  much  valuable  information  from  the 
letters  of  the  regular  and  occasional  correspondents  of  differ-  • 
ent  pubtic  journals,  and,  particularly,  those  of  the  New  Or- 
leans press.  I  have  often  found  these,  however,  conflicting 
very  materially  with  the  official  statements,  and,  as,  from  the ' 
nature  of  the  case,  was  to  be  presumed,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  the  gossip  of  the  camp.  It  has,  therefore,  been  some- 
times extremely  difficult  to  separate  the  real  from  the  fanci- 
ful ;  and  I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  I 
have  entirely  avoided  errors,  though  I  trust  none  may  be 
found,  impairing  the  general  fidetity  of  the  work. 

It  is  likewise  proper  that  I  should  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness to  the  well-executed  maps  of  Majors  Tumbuli 
and  Linnard,  and  the  other  able  and  intelligent  officers  of  the 
Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  which  have  accompanied 
the  official  reports  from  the  seat  of  war. 

My  thanks  are  further  due,  to  J.  8.  Meehan,  Esquire,  the 
librarian  of  Congress,  and  his  assistants,  for  their  kindness 
and  courtesy ;  and  to  the  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  for  the  receipt  of  several  valuable  public  doo- 
uments. 
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ORIGIN    AND   CAUSES    OF   THE    WAR. 

The  Gofemment  ami  People  of  cfae  United  Statee— Revolutioiie  m 
Mexico — Claims  of  American  'itixene — Ne|^ationfl — Warlike  fee^ 
inga — Settlement  of  Texas — Resolution — Piopodtion  for  Annexation 
to  the  United  States— Treaty  of  Prendent  Tyler— Joint  Resolutions 
—Admission  of  Texas— Her  Boundaries— Masch  of  General  Taylor 
to  the  Rio  Grande— Hoeliie  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Mexico- 
Capture  of  Thornton  and  his  party. 

From  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Ghent,  in  December  1814,  until  1846,  a  period  of  mora 
than  thirty  years,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  not  involved  in  war  with  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Occasional  interruptions  of  her  friendly  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  and  governments  temporarily 
disturbed  the  harmo.iy  previously  existing  between 
them ;  but  the  causes  of  dispute  were  soon  removed* 
and  every  difficulty  satisfactorily  adjusted,  with,  per- 
haps, the  single  exception — that  which  terminated  in 
the  war  with  Mexico.  The  American  Confederacy 
was  formed,  not  for  the  political  aggrandizement  of  its 
members,  collectively  or  individually,  but  solely  and 
entirely  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection  and  defence, 
h  has  been  our  uniform  policy,  since  the  aaaerticm  and 
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fuccessful  vindication  of  our  independence,  though 
never  sacrificing  anything  of  national  dignity,  to  keep 
aloof  from  all  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  powers, 
to  avoid  subjects  of  contention  likely  to  furnish  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  interference  in  our  domestic  affairs,  and 
assiduously  to  cultivate  the  arts  and  the  institutions  of 
peace.  The  elements  of  greatness  and  power  are  ours; 
yet  these  have  been  manifested,  not  so  much  in  the 
achievements  of  our  armies,  and  the  splendor  of  our  mil- 
itary establishments,  as  in  the  protection  afforded  to  our 
commerce,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  pursuits  to  which  our  people  are 
devoted.  The  growth  of  the  nation  has  been  rapid, 
beyond  parallel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, she  was  weak  and  feeble — she  is  now  great  and 
powerful.  But  her  career  of  glory,  unexampled  as  it 
is,  has  been  marked,  more  than  all,  by  the  development 
of  new  principles  in  government,  by  the  energy  and 
industry  which  have  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom 
like  the  rose,  and  by  the  extension  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  to  the  land 
of  perpetual  flowers — from  the  rock-bound  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  prairies  of  the  West — "  the  gardens 
of  the  desert,"  whose  "  very  weeds  are  beautiful,"  and 
whose 

"waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertilitj." 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  a  new  government 
was  established,  and  we  became,  emphatically,  a  new 
people.  It  was  our  aim  and  object  to  remain  at  peace 
with  the  world,  and  to  continue  forever  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  power.  Our  land  was  the 
refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation  and  creed  ;  the 
natural  enmity  of  the  Briton  and  the  Gaul  was  forgot 
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ten ;  the  traits  and  characteristics  which  were  alwajn 
found  arrayed  in  hostility  upon  the  Eastern  Continent, 
were  here  blended  harmoniously  together;  and  those 
prejudices  calculated  to  diminish  or  impair  the  strength 
of  the  alliance,  were  softened  and  subdued  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  its  preservation  was  essential  to  our 
safety.  The  terms  **  Anglo-Saxon,"  and  "  Anglo- Amer- 
ican,"  are  often  applied  to  us  ;  but  is  not  this  the  lan- 
guage of  mere  affectation  and  cant  ?  Surely  they 
are  inapplicable  to  us  and  to  our  children.  We  have 
sprung  from  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Celt,  with 
here  and  there  an  admixture  of  nearly  all  the  other 
races  of  the  earth.  We  are  Americans ! — neither  more 
nor  less — and  why  should  we  claim  a  different  title 
from  that  which  Washington  and  his  contemporaries 
were  proud  to  own  ?  This  is  ours,  justly  ours ;  and 
it  has  become  a  passport  to  respect  and  confidence 
throughout  the  world. 

While  engrossed  in  the  prosecution  of  those  peace- 
ful pursuits,  for  the  security  of  which  their  government 
was  formed,  the  American  people  have  not  been  un- 
mindful of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  establish 
institutions  similar  to  their  own,  in  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Their  sympathies  were  never  withheld 
from  the  oppressed,  nor  their  assistance  denied,  when 
it  could  be  rendered  consistently  with  their  duties  and 
obligations  as  a  nation.  Neither  have  they  failed  .to 
assert,  at  all  proper  times,  and  on  all  proper  occasions, 
their  rights  as  a  separate  and  independent  sovereignty. 
The  martial  spirit  of  a  republic,  whose  independence 
was  secured  by  force  of  arms,  could  not  be  easily  sub- 
dued. Every  citizen  among  us  shares  the  privileges 
and  the  responsibilities  of  government ;  each  one  can 
say^  like  the  French  monarch,  though  in  a  far  difibrent 
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spirit, ''  I  am  the  state !"  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  Ian- 
guage  of  menace,  or  an  act  of  outrage  or  insult  com- 
mitted in  the  remotest  section  of  the  Union,  sends  an 
instantaneous  thrill  through  the  breasts  of  our  country- 
men. Peace  societies  and  conventions  have  denounced 
feuds,  and  contentions,  and  wars ;  they  have  striven  to 
inculcate  mildness  and  forbearance  in  the  adjustment 
of  all  difficulties  among  governments  ;  they  have 
labored,  earnestly  and  zealously,  to  make  forgiveness 
the  law  of  the  council-room  and  the  audience-cham- 
ber ;  but,  however  praiseworthy  their  efforts,  or  benev- 
olefit  their  intentions,  they  have  produced  little  change 
in  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  the  American  people. 
Gq  where  we  may,  at  home  or  abroad, — on  the  sea  or 
on  the  land, — wherever  we  find  one  of  our  citizens, 
standing  beneath  the  broad  folds  of  our  national  flag, 
we  shall  see  his  eye  kindle  and  his  bosom  throb,  as  he 
gazes  on  the  proud  emblem  floating  above  him  ;  and  if, 
at  such  a  moment,  violence  be  offered,  either  rightfully 
or  wrongfully,  to  him  or  to  it,  his  arm  is  nerved  for  the 
defence  with  tenfold  vigor  and  strength  I 

The  moralist  who  can  sit  calmly  down  to  analyze 
the  sentiment  which  is  thus  manifested,  may  discover 
something  of  error  mixed  up  with  what  is  commenda- 
ble ;  but  so  long  as  it  forms  the  same  part  of  our  na- 
tures with  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  it  cannot 
well  be  separated.  If  it  be  dangerous  to  arouse  it,  with- 
out justifiable  and  sufficient  cause,  it  is  far  more  so,  to 
trifle  with,  or  insult  it  with  impunity.  This  sentiment, 
or  emotion,  or  impulse,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
dignified,  has  become  a  fixed  and  abiding  principle  in 
the  hearts  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  was  never  more 
signally  exhibited  than  during  the  progress  of  the  M ex- 
ictn  war.    Differences  of  opinion  existed  with  regard 
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to  the  necessity  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities ; 
but  when  once  determined  on,  all  classes  and  parties 
aided  in  their  vigorous  prosecution.  Our  young  men, 
at  the  plough  and  in  the  workshop — ^in  the  office  and 
the  counting-house — in  town  and  in  country — had  no 
sooner  heard  of  battles,  than  they  longed  "  to  follow  to 
the  field."  The  recital  of  the  brilliant  deeds  performed 
by  men  animated  by  such  a  s^nrit,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
welcome  to  the  reader  :  but  before  proceeding  with  the 
narrative,  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  war  seem  very 
approjmately  to  demand  attention. 

The  republic  of  Mexico,  for  such  she  has  claimed  to 
be,  amid  all  the  phases  and  changes  in  her  political  con- 
dition, has  never  possessed  a  firm  or  stable  government 
since  1821,  when  she  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  depend- 
encies of  the  Spanish  crown,  except  during  the  first 
presidency  under  the  federal  constitution.  Her  pro- 
longed stru^e  for  independence  was  not  viewed  with 
indifference  in  the  United  States.  The  government  of 
the  latter  was  the  first  to  recc^ize  her  separate  exist- 
ence, and  her  battle  fields  were  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
of  many  an  American  citizen.  In  the  darkest  hour  of 
lier  fortunes,  in  the  midst  of  peril  and  difficulty,  she  was 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  those  who  had  encountered 
s' jiilar  trials  and  dangers,  and  who  were  then  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  freedom,  and  enjoying  the  rich  re- 
ward they  had  labored  to  secure.  The  ties  and  associ- 
ations thus  formed,  it  was  hoped  would  become  more 
firm  and  enduring,  as  the  commercial  and  social  inter- 
xnirse  between  the  two  countries  was  extended.  But 
he  character  and  habits  of  the  Mexican  people  unfitted 
hem  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  free  institutions ;  and 
hey  became  the  easy  prey  of  the  military  despots,  who 
igr  turns  bara^ised  and  oppres%d  them.    The  descend* 
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ants  of  the  Spaniard,  while  they  have  retained  many 
of  the  more  noble  traits  of  their  ancestors,  they  have 
acquired  all  the  baser  passions  and  characteristics  of  the 
different  races  with  which  they  have  amalganaated.* 
They  are  passionate  and  vindictive,  treacherous  and 
cruel,  indolent  and  selfish ;  and  their  bravery  is  an  im- 
pulse rather  than  a  sentiment.  The  Jierti  of  the  an- 
cient Hidalgo,  the  pride  of  the  old  Castilian,  are  almost 
forgotten ;  and  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  is  corrupted 
by  the  traditions  of  Tlascala  and  Cholula. 

In  1822,  Iturbide  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
by  the  lawless  and  licentious  soldiery  whom  he  had 
rendered  obedient  to  his  wishes.  His  short  reign  was 
characterized  by  the  profligacy,  anarchy,  and  corrup- 
tion, which  reigned  everywhere  triumphant.  The  money 
and  property  of  fbreign  merchants  were  seized  without 
warrant  or  justification,  and  the  laws  of  nations  openly 
and  constantly  disregarded.  His  attempt  to  unite  the 
descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  original  natives 
of  Mexico,  on  terms  of  amity  and  friendship,  in  support 
of  a  government  whose  rapacity  was  only  limited  by 
its  power  of  gratification,  proved  utterly  abortive.  He 
was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  an  exasperated  peo- 
ple, in  1824,  at  which  time  the  federal  constitution,  mod- 
elled after  that  of  the  United  States,  was  adopted,  and 
Victoria  elevated  to  the  presidency.  Aside  from  the 
revolt  of  General  Bravo,  the  vice-president,  which  was 
floon  quelled,  his  term  of  office  was  comparatively  tran- 
quil and  peaceful ;  yet,  in  several  instances,  the  prop- 

*  The  population  of  Mexico  is  about  7,000,000.  One>fifth  of  this  num- 
ber aro  whites,  of  Spanish  origin;  two-fifths,  Indians;  and  the  n- 
laainder,  partly  negroes,  but  mainly  composed  of  a  mongrel  population, 
deieended  from  whites,  Indians,  and  negroes,  who  are  termed  MesU' 
mOf  MulaUoUf  and  Zamboe$, 
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erty  of  American  citizens  was  illegally  wrested  from 
them  by  the  corrupt  agents  of  the  government.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  Victoria's  term,  a  bloody  contest  en- 
sued between  the  rival  candidates  for  the  succession. 
General  Guerrero  was  the  successful  candidate,  and  his 
competitor,  Pedrazo,  was  banished.  Within  a  year  the 
former  was  deprived  of  his  power  and  his  life.  Con- 
fusion, disorder,  and  misrule,  prevailed  throughout  the 
republic.  Two  great  parties,  embracing  numerous 
minor  factions,  were  contesting  for  the  supremacy. 
The  Federalistas  were  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  con- 
stitution  of  1824,  and  the  Centralistas  desired  to  estab- 
lish a  central  consolidated  government.  Guerrero  was 
succeeded  by  the  vice-president,  Bustamente,  a  prom- 
inent and  leading  centralist.  The  war  between  the 
two  parties  was  waged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Bus- 
tamente was  finally  banished,  and  General  Antonio 
Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, was  raised  to  power  b}'  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy.  The  constitution  of  1824  was 
nominally  preserved  during  all  these  dissensions ;  but 
in  October,  1835,  it  was  set  aside  by  Santa  Anna,  and 
the  country  divided  into  departments,  with  governors 
appointed  by  the  central  authorities.*  The  southern 
states,  or  provinces,  generally  concurred  in  the  change ; 
but  those  at  the  north  refused  to  accede,  until  they  were 
chastised  into  submission  by  the  presidential  dictator, 
who  had  broken  the  league  of  federation,  and  established 
centralism  in  its  stead.  Texas  alone  refused  to  surren- 
der her  state  sovereignty,  and  maintained  a  successful 

*  Under  the  federal  constitation,  Mexico  waa  divided  into  19  ttatea, 
4  temtoriee,  and  a  federal  district  The  provinces  of  CoohnUa  and 
Taxaa  were  formed  into  a  state  bearing.the  names  of  both. 
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veeistance  against  the  armies  sent  to  subdue  her.* 
This  consolidated. govemmeDt,  formed  in  1835,  under- 
went no  material  change,  until  the  year  1846,  although 
its  founder  was  compelled  to  share  the  power  secured 
to  the  central  head,  in  turn,  with  Bustamente,  Herrera, 
and  Paredes.t 

While  the  republic  of  Mexico  was  divided  and  dis- 
tracted by  these  internal  tumults  and  disorders,  the 
govemment  of  Spain  attempted  its  re-subjugation.  Ex- 
peditions and  armaments  were  fitted  out,  but  they  only 
served  to  exhaust  the  treasuries  of  both  the  mother 
country  and  her  former  colony.  The  Mexican  author- 
ities employed  the  most  illegal  measures  to  replenish 
their  coffers.  The  position  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  extent  of  their  com- 
merce in  the  Gulf,  caused  them  to  feel  the  efiects  of 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  which  were  resorted  to,  more 
seriously  than  any  other  nation,  and  rendered  it  im- 

^  Tocatan  followed  the  example  of  Texas,  in  1840,  and  declared 
henelf  independent    In  1843  she  waa  reunited  to  Mexico ;  bat  in 

1846,  she  again  revolted,  and,  nHanming  a  position  of  neutrality,  lefbsed 
to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the  United  States. 

f  Paredes  is  an  avowed  monarchist  in  principle,  and  after  his  accea- 
moa  to  power,  the  calling  of  a  foreign  prince  to  the  throne  was  advo- 
cated in  the  columns  of  the  "  Tiempo,"a  journal  conducted  by  Lucas  Ala- 
man,  one  of  hii  confidential  friends,  and  the  author  of  his  convocatoriaf 
or  edict,  calling  together  the  constituent  Congress,  promulgated  on  the 
37th  of  January,  1846.  The  same  idea  was  suggested  by  a  French  au- 
thor, (M.  de  Mofras,)  in  a  work  on  Oregon  and  California,  published 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of  France,  in  1844.  He  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  European  monarchy,  and  thought  a  suitable  per- 
son to  occupy  the  throne  might  be  selected  (torn  the  infkntas  of  Spain, 
the  French  princes,  or  the  archdukes  of  Austria.  From  a  statement 
made  by  Seftor  Oloxoga  in  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  on  the  1st  of  December, 

1847,  it  appears  that  large  sums  of  money  were  drawn  from  the  treasury 
m  Havana,  in  the  year  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Spanish 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Mexico. 
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posfible  to  maintain  that  strict  amity  whicbt  UtMkr 
other  auspices,  might  have  been  forever  preserved  be* 
tween  the  two  great  republios  on  the  Western  Con* 
tinent  Vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag  were 
plundered ;  the  goods  of  our  merchants  confiscated, 
and  the  owners,  or  their  agents,  imprisoned  with  im^ 
punity.  The  advent  to  power  of^each  new  usurper, 
was  attended  by  renewed  violations  of  public  law  and 
private  rights.  Useless  and  oppressive  blockades  were 
attempted  to  be  enforced  by  one  party  against  the  other, 
though  fighting  beneath  the  same  banner,  and  loudly 
professing  their  attachment  to  the  same  country.  That 
the  adventurous  citizens  of  the  American  Union,  know* 
ing  little  or  nothing  of  civil  strife  and  commotion  in 
their  own  country,  should  be  unable  at  all  times  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  party  in  power  and  their  oppo* 
nents,  and  shouki  sometimes  disregard  the  regulations 
and  enactments  which  appeared  to  them  to  have  been 
unjustly  and  arbitrarily  established,  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  unsettled  charactw  of  the  Mexican 
government. 

For  a  long  time  the  authorities  of  the  United  Statei 
contented  themselves  with  ren^onstrating  against  these 
proceedings,  and  making  reclamations  in  behalf  of  our 
citizens.  Promises  of  redress  were  postponed  or  evaded, 
and  remonstrances  were  followed  by  new  acts  of  dep* 
redation,  and  stiil  more  wanton  outrages.  At  length, 
a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  republics,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1831.  The  condition  of  things,  however,  remained 
unchanged.  Although  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
were  clear  and  positive,  "  the  course  of  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  our  citizens,  the  viola- 
tion of  their  persons,  and  the  insults  to  our  flag,  pur* 
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toed  by  Mexico  previous  to  that  time,  were  scarcely 
suspended  for  even  a  brief  period."*  The  situation 
of  that  country  was,  indeed,  most  deplorable ;  the 
accumulating  burdens  beneath  which  she  struggled, 
threatened  to  blot  out  her  national  existence ;  and  it 
was  thought  best  to  exhibit  towards  her  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  magnanimity,  in  the  hope  that  corres- 
ponding feelings  would  be  produced  on  her  part,  to  be 
followed  by  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  difficulties 
and  disputes.  On  the  contrary,  additional  indignities 
were  heaped  upon  the  officers  and  flag  of  the  United 
States ;  applications  for  the  redress  of  grievances  were 
unavailing;  and  in  1637,  the  American  government 
was  itself  insulted  by  the  Mexican  minister  at  Wash- 
ington.f  These  circumstances  constituted,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  then  Executive,  a  sufficient  justification  , 
for  immediate  war ;  but  desirous,  as  he  was,  to  avoid  this 
alternative,  and  in  view  of  the  embarrassed  condition 
of  Mexico,  he  thought  one  more  opportunity  of  aton- 
ing for  the  past  should  be  given,  before  taking  redress 
into  our  own  hands.  "  To  avoid  all  misconception," 
he  said,  "  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  protect 
our  national  character  from  reproach,  this  opportunity 

*  Message  of  President  Polk,  December,  1646. 

f  It  U  but  just  to  Mexico,  to  remark,  that  one  ground  of  complaint  on 
her  part,  and  one  excuse  for  delaying  the  settlement  of  the  American 
daims  for  spoliations  and  personal  injuries,  was,  the  interference  of  our 
citizens  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  Texas.  This,  however,  was 
but  a  pretence  which  fortunately  presented  itself,  and  should  have  had 
fitUe  weight  with  a  nation  disposed  herself  to  be  just.  The  authority 
of  the  general  government  was  exerted  to  prevent  any  act  of  interference 
in  contravention  of  existing  laws  or  treaties;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
place  any  restraint  upon  the  right  of  expatriation.  American  citizens 
have  always  claimed  and  exercised  this  right,  and  numbers  of  them 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Texans,  as  they  had  previously  done  in  behalf 
of  the  Meziean  people  themselves. 
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8h  lald  be  given  with  the  avowed  design  and  full  prep- 
aratioQ  to  take  immediate  satisfaction,  if  it  should  not 
be  obtained  on  a  repetition  of  the  demand  for  it.  To 
this  end,  I  recommend  that  an  act  be  passed  author- 
izing reprisals,  and  the  use  of  the  naval  force  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Executive,  against  Mexico,  to 
enforce  them,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  by  the  Mexican 
government  to  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
matters  in  controversy  between  us,  upon  another  de- 
mand thereof,  made  from  on  board  of  one  of  our  vessels 
of  war  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.*** 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  coincided  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  opinion,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  fully  justified  in  taking  redress  into  her 
own  hands ;  but,  in  order  that  '*  the  equity  and  moder- 
ation*' with  which  she  had  acted  "  towards  a  sister  re- 
public,** might  be  placed  beyond  doubt  or  question,  they 
advised  **the  experiment  of  another  demand,'*  to  be 
**  made  in  the  most  solemn  form."  The  recommenda- 
tion was  carried  into  effect,  and  a  special  messenger 
dispatched  to  Mexico,  by  whom  a  final  demand  for  re- 
dress was  made,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1837.  The  reply 
of  the  Mexican  government,  made  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  abounded  in  expressions  of  an  anxious  de- 
sire **  to  terminate  the  existing  difficulties  between  the 
two  governments**  upon  fair  and  honorable  terms,  in  a 
speedy  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  **  the  sacred 
obligations  imposed  by  international  law,  and  the  relig- 
ious faith  of  treaties.**  It  was  also  stated,  that  the  de- 
cision made  by  the  Mexican  government  in  each  case, 
would  be  duly  communicated  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  through  her  minister  at  Washington. 
These  promises  and  assurances  answered  the  objeot 

•  ^'-"V't  M^fidn^  of  Presiilcnt  Jackson,  February,  1837. 
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which  Mexico  appears  to  have  had  in  view — that  of 
securing  further  delay  and  postponement 

The  annual  message  of  President  Van  Buren,  in  De* 
cember,  1837,  informed  Congress,  that  *'  for  not  one 
of  our  public  complaints  had  satisfaction  been  given  or 
offered  ;"  that  but  **  one  case  of  personal  wrong"  had 
been  favorably  considered,  and  but  four  cases,  "  out  of 
all  those  formally  presented,  and  earnestly  pressed,'* 
had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Mexican  government. 
This  tedious  mode  of  proceeding,  especially  where  the 
claims  were  so  numerous,  and  had  so  long  been  the 
subjects  of  discussion  and  negotiation,  was  certainl}i 
unworthy  of  any  nation.  The  American  Executivt 
recommended  tlie  adoption  of  prompt  and  decisive 
measures  ;  but  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
country,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  hostilities,  induced  Con- 
gress to  hesitate.  A  new  negotiation  was  opened  will 
Mexico,  and  on  the  11th  of  April,  1839,  a  Joint  com- 
mission was  appointed  "for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  upo.i  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Mexican  republic,''  whose  powers  were 
to  terminate  in  February,  1842.  The  coniinissiouers 
met,  and  organized  on  the  11th  of  August,  1840.  Four 
months  were  spent  in  the  discussion  and  determination 
of  frivolous  questions  raised  by  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  December 
following,  that  the  board  commenced  the  examination 
of  the  claims.  The  powers  of  the  commission  ceased 
in  February,  1842,  before  one  half,  in  amount,  of  the 
claims  submitted  to  them  had  been  disposed  of.  The 
amount  of  claims  allowed  by  the  board,  and  by  the 
umpire  authorized  to  make  a  final  decision  in  cases  of 
disagreement  between  the  Mexican  and  American 
commissioners,  exceeded  two  millions  of  dollars.     The 
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daims  pending  before  the  umpire,  who  considered  that 
his  authority  expired  simultaneously  with  that  of  the 
joint  commission,  amounted  to  more  than  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars ;  and  those  left  undecided,  for  want  of 
time,  amounted  to  near  three  and  a  half  millions.* 

The  sum  acknowledged  and  awarded  to  the  Ameri- 
can claimants  by  the  joint  commission  and  the  umpire, 
was  admitted  by  the  Mexican  government  to  be  an 
actual  liquidated  debt ;  and  at  her  request,  and  for  her 
convenience,  its  payment  was  postponed  by  a  conven- 
tion concluded  on  the  30th  of  January,  1843,  and  en- 
tered into,  as  therein* expressed,  ''for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Mexico. **  The  interest  due  on  this  sum,  on  the 
30th  of  Aprils  1839,  and  three  of  the  twenty  instalments 
provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the  convention,  were  paid , 
but  the  remaining  instalments,  commencing  with  that 
payable  in  April,  1844,  were  still  due  by  Mexico  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities.  The  convention  of  Janu- 
ary, 1843,  also  made  provision  for  another  convention, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  remaining  claims ;  in  accord- 
ance with  which,  a  third  convention  was  signed  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1843.  This 
convention  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  January,  1844,  with  two  amendments,  which 
were  both  just  and  reasonable.  Although  the  subject 
was  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
Mexican  government,  she  did  not  decide  whether  she 
woukl  or  would  not  accede  to  those  amendments. 

During  the  pendency  of  these  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  and  payment  of  the  American  claims,  which 
were  characterized  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  by  delay, 
prevarication,  and  evasion ;  and  from  the  time  when 
rec  amations  were  first  made  by  our  government,  the  re- 

•  The  unooac  of  these  claims,  in  the  ag^gate,  waa  $G,291,604  61. 
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latioDs  existing  between  the  twoccantri'  a  were  far  from 
be'ng  of  a  friendly  or  pacific  character.  Had  they  been 
otherwise,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  subjects  of  dispute 
firhich  afterwards  arose,  and  which  constituted  the 
Anmediate  cause  of  war,  would  not  have  led  to  any  in- 
cerrup«ion  of  the  harmony  demanded  by  the  permanent 
welfare  and  happiness  of  both  nations.  But  this  pre- 
iispositicn  to  hostilities  was  heightened  and  strength- 
ened by  the  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas, 
and  assumed  a  positive  and  decided  form,  upon  its  in- 
corporation  into  the  American  confederacy. 

Prior  to  the  year  1690,  the  territory  embraced  with 
in  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Texas,  formed  a 
nominal  part  of  the  conquest  of  Cortes.  In  that  year 
the  Spaniards  drove  out  a  French  colony,  who  had 
established  themselves  at  Matagorda,  and  made  their 
first  permanent  settlement  at  San  Frain^isco.  The  old 
Spanish  town  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  the  original 
capital  of  the  province,  was  founded  in  1698 ;  La  Bahia, 
afterwards  called  Goliad,  in  1716  ;  Nacogdoches  in 
1782 ;  and  Victoria  at  a  still  later  date.  For  many 
years,  but  little  was  known  in  regard  to  the  soil,  cli- 
mate, or  position  of  the  country.  Its  limits  were  not 
accurately  defined,  nor  its  natural  history  correctly 
understood,  by  the  Spanish  historians  and  geographers, 
while  it  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.* 
Humboldt's  great  work,  "La  Nouvelle  Espagne,"  writ- 
ten in  1803,  and  published  in  1807,  is  the  most  reliable 
authority  of  that  day;  but  the  boundaries  laid  down  in 
his  Atlas  seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  adopted,  as  they 
do  not  follow  any  of  those  great  natural  landmarks 
which  would  probably  have  been  selected,  had  they 

«  DiccHonario  Geo^afico— Historico  de  Las  Indias  Occidentalet  6 
America :  Madrid,  1789,  Tom.  ▼.  p.  109. 
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been  established  by  any  legitimate  aathority.*  The 
statistical  information  furnished  by  Pike,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  his  expedition  undertaken  in  1607*  was  deemed 
very  valuable,  though  it  added  nothing  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  The 
northern  portion  was  inhabited  by  the  Camanches, 
Apaches,  Mescaleros,  and  other  predatory  tribes  of 
Indians;  and  the  few  wfiite  inhabitants  at  the  south 
were  careless  and  indifferent  as  to  its  cultivation,  and 
appeared  entirely  ignorant  of  its  resources  and  its  ca- 
pacity for  improvement.  It  was  quite  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  most  erroneous  ideas  should  have  been 
entertained  with  regard  to  its  fertility  and  productive- 
ness, by  the  people  of  other  countries.  The  skirt  bor- 
dering on  the  coast  was  supposed  to  be  a  barren  waste, 
or  desert  prairie;  and  the  interior  cold,  sterile,  and 
mountainous.  Later  historians  and  travellers  repre- 
sent the  level  strip  lying  along  the  Gulf,  as  resembling 
that  in  the  other  southern  states,  in  all  its  principal 
features ;  as  being  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar 
and  cotton,  and  remariiably  fertile  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  numerous  creeks  and  rivers.t    North  of  the  d2nd 

*  Atlas  O^ographiqiM  ct  Phjiiqiie,  da  Rojanme  de  La  Nouvdle  E»* 
pagne.    Puris,  1806. 

t  The  coantrj  lying  between  the  Naecet  and  the  Rio  Grande  haa 
been  generally  understood  to  be  a  deaert  prairie,  and  is  somi^imes  called 
"the  stnpendoos  deseri."  Probably  there  has  been  some  eon funon  in 
feUtioo  to  the  precise  locidity  of  the  great  desert  of  Muerto,  lying  wesi 
of  the  Ooadalope  mountains.  In  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Sevier,  of 
Arkansas,  in  the  Senate  o{  the  United  States,  on  the  4th  of  February 
1848,  the  "  desert  '*  between  the  two  riven  is  suted  to  be,  in  fact,  **  a 
large  fertile  prairie,  resembling  the  famous  blue-grass  pastures  of  Ken- 
tucky.'* After  traversing  1 19  miles,  near  three  fourths  of  the  distance 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  Point  Isabel,  General  Taylor,  in  his  letter  to  the 
adjutant  general  dated  at  "  EI  Sauce,"  March  18th,  1846,  repreaente 
his  cnmmand  to  be  *'  in  fine  condition  and  spirits."    The  march  wee 
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parallel  of  latitude,  the  climate  is  colder,  but  the  coun« 
try  is  rolling  and  fertile,  or,  if  broken,  possessing  well- 
watered  valleys,  and  destined  eventually  to  be  occupied 
for  raising  stock  and  grain.* 

After  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  and  its 
purchase  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in 
1803,  it  was  claimed  by  the  latter,  that  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  formed  the  south-western  boundary  of  the 
acquired  territory.  This  claim  was  never  acknowl- 
edged by  Spain ;  and  when  Pike  passed  through  the 
country,  on  his  way  from  the  Passo  del  Norte  to 
Nacogdoches,  he  saw  no  evidence  that  the  people 
deemed  themselves  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
Louisiana  purchase  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  habits,  cus- 
toms, and  feelings,  were  thoroughly  Spanislv.and  Mexi- 
can. The  title  to  the  disputed  territory  was  repeatedly 
asserted  by  the  United  States ;  but  all  the  claims  of  the 
latter  to  the  country  west  of  the  Sabine,  were  surren- 
dered to  Spain  in  1619.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
was  followed  by  an  influx  of  population  from  the 
northern  states.  Enterprise  and  industry  soon  altered 
the  appearance  of  the  rich  lands  in  the  v^ley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Their  value  was  enhanced  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  attracted  attention  in  Mexico,  or  New 
Spain,  as  it  was  then  called.  Texas  possessed  the 
same  natural  advantages;  yet,  although  it  had  been 
settled  for  so  many  years,  the  population  amounted  to 
but  little  more  than  3000  in  1820  ;  they  had  made  but 
few  improvements,  and  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  the 

imdoabtedly  a  tediotu  one,  as  is  always  to  be  expected  in  a  new  coun- 
trjf  bat  the  "desert"  oonld  hardly  have  been  as  cheerless  and  unpleasant 
as  has  been  supposed. 
•  Pike's  NarratxTs — Kennedy's  Texas  -Famham's  ObserratioDa- 
^Volsom's  Mexico  in  1849. 
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Indians  prowling  about  their  towDs.  On  the  17th  of 
January,  1821,  Moses  Austin,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  obtained  permission  from  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  the  eastern  internal  provinces  of  New 
Spain,  to  settle  in  Texas  with  a  colony  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  his  son, 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  arrived  on  the  river  Brazos  with  the 
first  settlers  from  the  United  States.  These  colonists, 
and  those  who  afterwards  joined  them,  have  often  been 
termed  ''speculators  and  adventurers;"  but  the  same 
language  might  be  applied,  with  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
much  propriety,  to  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Their 
energy  and  activity  contrasted  most  favorably  with  the 
indolent  habits  and  snail-like  prepress  of  the  SpanisU 
inhabitants,  and  in  a  few  years  changed  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  country. 

The  Spanish  population  of  Texas,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, were  not,  at  first,  well  disposed  to  the  American 
settlers  ;  but  the  importance  of  strengthening  them- 
selves against  the  Indian  depredators  on  their  northern 
frontier,  and,  subsequently,  against  the  efforts  of  Spain 
to  reconquer  her  revolted  provinces,  led  to  the  adop* 
tion  of  measures  designed  to  encourage  and  promote 
immigration  from  the  United  States,- and  from  other 
countries.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1823,  the  Mexican 
Congress  passed  a  national  colonization  law,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Emperor  Iturbide,  and  on  the 
18th  of  February  following,  a  decree  was  issued  au- 
thorizing Austin  to  proceed  with  his  settlement.  After 
the  abdication  and  overthrow  of  the  emperor,  this  de- 
cree was  confirmed  by  the  first  executive  council,  in 
accordance  with  the  special  directions  of  Congress. 
The  federal  constitution  of  Mexico,  similar  to  that  of 
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the  United  Stales  in  all  its  essential  features,  was 
adopted  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1824,  and  on  the  7th 
of  May,  tl)e  provinces  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  were 
united  into  one  state.  This  union  was  always  unpop- 
ular, and  was  violently  opposed  by  the  Texans,  though 
finally  acquiesced  in,  as  provision  was  naade  in  the  de- 
cree for  giving  a  separate  constitution  to  Texas,  when- 
ever her  population  should  be  large  enough  to  warrant 
it.  A  second  general  colonization  law  was  passed  by 
the  Mexican  Congress,  in  August,  1824,  and  in  March, 
1825,  a  similar  enactnient  received  the  assent  of  the 
Legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  The  most  flatter- 
ing inducements  were  held  out  to  foreigners  to  make 
settlements,  and  a  strong  current  of  immigration  was 
soon  turned  in  that  direction.  Texas  rapidly  increased 
in  population  and  influence.  The  Spanish  inhabitants 
became  jealous  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  the  Centralistas  were  particularly  alarmed, 
lest  the  federal  doctrines  of  the  American  Union,  upon 
which  the  Mexican  constitution  was  professedly  based, 
would  acquire  a  permanent  foothold,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  their  hopes  of  eflecting  a  change  in  the  government. 
This  feeling  was  increased  by  the  dispute  that  ensued 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  slavery,  which  had  been 
abolished  by  the  constitution  of  1824.*  Many  of  the 
American  settlers  had  brought  their  slaves  with  them 
from  the  United  States,  and  large  numbers  were  im- 
ported from  other  countries.  The  general  government 
endeavored  to  check  the  increase  of  slavery  ;  but  the 

•  It  19  n  singular  fact,  that  Fervitude  for  debt,  one  of  the  must  odious 
forms  of  slavery,  has  continued  to  exist  in  Mexico.  The  victims  of  this 
system  are  culled  peons,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  regain  their  freetlou.  From 
this  circumstance  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  envy  and  jealousj 
piompced,  in  some  degree,  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  slavery  in  Texas 
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Tezam  innsted,  as  has  always  been  contended  by  the 
slave  states  in  the  American  Union,  that  it  was  a  sub- 
ject wholly  of  municipal  regulation.  An  attempt  was 
made,  however,  to  put  an  end  to  the  immigration  from 
the  United  States,  by  the  passage  of  a  law  in  the  Mex- 
ican Congress,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  totally  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  of  American  settlers  into  Texas. 
Military  posts  were  established  by  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  civil  authorities  interrupted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  under  the  state  laws.  These 
proceedings  were  regarded  as  being  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive in  the  extreme,  and  calculated  to  destroy  the 
separate  sovereignty  guaranteed  to  Texas  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws ;  and  the  act  of  prohibition  was 
openly  evaded  and  disregarded. 

Centralism  was  temporai;^y  established  by  Busta- 
mente  in  1832,  and  the  Texans  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  federal  constitution.  They  captured  the  garri- 
.  sons  at  Yelasco,  Anahuac,  and  Nacogdoches ;  but  hos- 
tilities were  soon  after  suspended  by  the  defeat  of  the 
centralists,  and  the  elevation  of  Santa  Anna  to  the 
presidency.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  the  citizens  of 
Texas  held  a  convention  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and 
adopted  a  constitution  as  a  separate  state,  in  conformity 
with  the  decree  of  the  7th  of  May,  1824.  The  popu- 
lation was  now  almost  exclusively  American,  and  their 
habits,  feelings,  associations,  and  ideas  of  government, 
were  totally  at  variance  with  those  of  the  cilicens  of 
other  Mexican  states ;  yet  they  appear  to  have  been 
willing  to  continue  under  the  same  federal  head,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  interference  with  their  internal  af- 
iairs«  Stephen  F.  Austin  was  commissioned  by  the 
Ttzaa  convention  to  present  the  constitution  to  the 
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Mexican  Congress,  together  with  a  petition  for  their 
admission  into  the  Union. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  the  petition,  and  Austin 
wrote  home  to  his  friends  to  organize  a  government, 
notwithstanding  the  refusal  to  ratify  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention.  His  letter  was  intercepted,  and  he 
himself  for  a  long  time  detained  in  confinement.  The 
Texans  were  indignant;  but  remonstrated  in  vain. 
While  matters  were  in  this  situation,  Santa  Anna  de- 
clared in  favor  of  centralism.  The  northern  provinces 
of  Mexico  refused  to  concur  in  the  establishment  of  a 
consolidated  government,  until,  one  by  one,  they  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  dictator.  Zacatecas  and  Dur- 
ango  stood  out  nobly,  but  they,  too,  were  overcome  by 
superior  numbers.  Having  completed,  as  he  supposed, 
the  work  of  subjugation  in  the  northern  provinces, 
Santa  Anna  detached  General  Cos  into  Texas,  with 
an  armed  force,  to  secure  obedience  to  the  central  gov- 
emment,  to  compel  the  observance  of  the  act  of  1830, 
and  to  secure  the  person  of  one  Lorenzo  de  Zavala  who 
had  proposed  a  law  in  the  Mexican  Congress  levelled 
against  the  monopoly  of  property  by  the  clergy.  He 
was  also  directed  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  arms, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  general  Congress 
made  in  1834.  The  Mexican  general  dissolved  the 
legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  arrested  all  the  officers  of  the  government. 

One  of  the  most  sacred  rights  secured  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  by  their  constitution,  is  that 
of  bearing  arms ;  and  the  act  to  disarm  the  population 
of  Texas,  in  connection  with  the  overthrow  of  the  fed* 
eral  government,  very  naturally  created  a  desire  for 
producing  a  revolution.  The  standard  of  revolt  was 
at  once  raised.    On  the  28th  of  September  they  de- 
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fcated  a  Mexican  force  at  Gonzales,  on  the  Rio  Guada^ 
upe.  The  fortress  at  Goliad  was  taken  in  October,  and 
a  few  days  later  the  city  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  the 
head-quarters  of  Greneral  Cos,  was  invested.  They 
were  also  successful  at  Conception,  Sepantillan  and  San 
Patricio,  and  in  two  battles  fought  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Antonio.  On  the  5th  of  December  the  city  itself 
was  stormed,  by  a  force  of  300  men,  under  General 
Milam,  and  after  five  days'  severe  fighting.  General 
Cos  surrendered  himself  and  1,300  Mexicans,  who  were 
afterwards  set  at  liberty,  on  their  parole  of  honor,  not 
to  oppose  in  any  way,  thereafter,  "  the  federal  constitu- 
lipn  of  1824." 

The  delegates  of  the  people  of  Texas  assembled  at 
San  Felipe  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1835,  for  a  "  gen- 
eral consultation,**  and  solemnly  declared  that  they  had 
taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  federal  constitution  ot 
1824 ;  that  Santa  Anna  and  his  military  chieftains  had 
**  dissolved  the  social  compact  which  existed  between 
Texas  and  the  other  members  of  the  Mexican  confed- 
eracy ;"  and  that  they  no  longer  felt  themselves  bound 
by  the  confederation,  but  would  be  willing  to  adhere  to 
it  if  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  sacredly 
regarded.  A  temporary  government  was  organized  by 
the  delegates,  and  a  convention  appointed  to  be  held 
for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1836.  The  central  government  of  Mexico  was  de- 
termined effectually  to  subdue  the  revolted  state,  and 
General  Santa  Anna  took  the  field  in  person,  with  8,000 
troops.  The  cruelties  practised  under  his  directions, 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  orders,  awakened  a  most  des- 
Derate  spirit  of  resistance,  and  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1836,  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  an  inferior 
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force  under  General  Samuel  Houston,  upon  the  tmnks 
of  the  San  Jacinto. 

After  his  capture,  the  Mexican  commander  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  United  States,  though  not  yet  abso- 
lutely released  by  the  Texan  authorities ;  but  he  was 
subsequently  allowed  to  return  to  Mexico,  upon  his  en- 
tering into  a  convention,  prescribing,  among  other 
things,  the  boundaries  .df  Texas,  and  in  which  it  was 
stated  '*  that  the  President  Santa  Anna,  in  his  official 
character  as  chief  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  the  Gen- 
erals Don  Vincente  Filisola,  Don  Jose  Urrea,  Don  Jo- 
aquim  Ramires  y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  as 
chiefs  of  armies,  do  solemnly  acknowledge,  sanction, 
and  ratify,  the  full,  entire,  and  perfect  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  with  such  boundaries  as  are 
hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon  for  the  same :  and 
they  do  solemnly  and  respectively  pledge  themselves, 
with  all  their  personal  And  official  attributes,  to  procure, 
without  delay,  the  final  and  complete  ratification  and 
confirmation  of  this  agreement,  and  all  the  parts  thereof, 
by  the  proper  and  legitimate  government  of  Mexico, 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  same  into  a  solemn  and 
perpetual  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  to  be  nego- 
tiated with  that  government  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  by 
ministers  plenipotentiary  to  be  deputed  by  the  govern- 
ment  of  Texas  for  this  high  purpose/'  A  copy  of  this 
document  was  forwarded  to  General  Filisola,  then  at 
the  head  of  5,000  troops,  the  remains  of  the  shattered- 
army  of  invasion.  He  concurred  in  its  stipulations, 
an  1  was  permitted,  in  accordance  therewith,  to  retire 
with  his  forces  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  conven- 
tion also  received  the  approbation  of  other  Mexican 
officers,  though  never  ratified  by  the  government  of 
that  nation.     It  was  expressly  disallowed  by  the  Cox>< 
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greas  of  Mexico,  notwithstanding  it  was  concluded  bjr 
a  chief  magistrate  exercising  dictatorial  power,  and 
preparations  were  made,  on  several  future  occasions^ 
for  the  re-invasion  and  subjugation  of  Texas.  The 
troops  of  the  Mexican  republic  entered  her  territories 
under  Urrea  in  1837,  and  under  Woll  in  1842,  but  were 
soon  compelled  to  retire.  The  distracted  state  of  the 
country  prevented  any  further  attempts  to  recover  the 
province.  The  Texan  convention  assembled  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1836,  and  on  the  following  day  made  a 
formal  and  absolute  declaration  of  independence.  A 
constitution  was  also  adopted,  and  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification.  The  government  thereby 
oi^anized  went  into  operation,  and  continued  to  exer- 
cise its  powers  until  the  year  1845.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  promptly  recognized  the  independ- 
ence achieved  at  San  Jacinto,  and  her  example  was 
imitated  by  all  the  other  great  powers  of  the  world.* 

The  citizens  of  Texas,  having  acquired  that  in- 
dependent position  for  which  they  had  contended,  nat- 
urally turned  their  eyes  to  the  land  of  their  nativity, 
around  whose  constitution  and  lay^s  there  clustered  a 
thousand  cheering  and  animating  recollections.  The 
sympathies  of  a  common  origin,  and  a  common  tongue* 
were  not  obliterated.  Their  hearts  yearned  towards 
the  homes  of  their  brethren,  and  the  burial-places  of 
their  fathers.  They  longed  to  return  again  to  the  fold 
which  they  had  left,  to  be  sheltered  beneath  "  the  flag  of 
the  stars,"  and  enjoy  the  privileges  and  the  institutions 
in  which  they  claimed  an  interest,  as  the  legacy  of  tlie 
same  ancestry.  The  question  of  annexing  the  young 
rejkiblic  to  the  United  States  was  referred  to  the  peo- 

•  The  reader  ii  referred  to  Kennedy's  Texai  tot  a  detailed  aooovnt  of 
Ihe  Rerolmion  in  T^xaa. 
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pie  by  the  convention  of  1836,  and  there  was  an  al- 
most united  vote  in  favor  of  the  measure.  In  compli- 
ance therewith,  a  proposition  to  that  effect  was  made 
by  the  Texan  minister,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1837,  which 
was  declined  by  President  Van  Buren,  upon  the  follow- 
ing  grounds :  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas  admitted  her  separate  existence  as  a  gov- 
ernment dzfactOy  but  not  ie  jure ;  that  while  a  state  of 
war  continued  between  her  and  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States  remained  at  peace  with  the  latter,  the  question 
of  war  with  her  adversary  was  necessarily  involved ; 
and  that  the  conditions  of  the  existing  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  should  be  scrupulously  observed,  so  long 
as  Mexico  performed  her  duties,  and  respected  the 
rights  of  the  United  States.* 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1838,  a  resolution  declaring 
that  it  was  desirable  to  re-annex  Texas,  whenever  it 
could  be  done  with  her  consent,  and  consistent  with 
the  treaties,  stipulations,  and  faith  of  the  United  States, 
was  laid  on  the  table  in  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
four  to  fourteen.f  The  subject  was  again  agitated  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1S42,  and  instructions  were  given 
to  her  minister,  by  the  government  of  Texas,  for  the 
renewal  of  negotiations.  No  corresponding  action  was 
taken  by  the  American  Executive,  and  the  instructions 
were  withdrawn  in  August,  1843.  Meanwhile,  through 
the  interposition  o!  Great  Britain,  hostilities  had  been 
suspended  by  an  armistice  between  Mexico  and  Texas, 

•  Senate  Doc.  341,  (pp.  103,  et  leq.)  Ist  session,  28th  Congress.— At- 
tempts were  made  to  purchase  Texas  from  Mexico,  daring  the  adminis- 
trations of  John  Quinoj  Adams,  and  General  Jackson.  Spain  was 
then,  ostensibly,  at  war  with  Mexico  *,  but  it  is  supposed  that  meaiures 
would  have  been  taken  to  secure  her  consent,  although  her  rights  at 
that  time  were  merely  nominal. 

i  Senate  Journal :  1st  session,  95th  CongreM. 
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bt  the  purpose  of  treating  on  terms  of  peace.  Santa 
Anna  insisted  on  regarding  the  latter  as  '*  a  depart* 
nient  of  Mexico/'  which  character  had  been  applied  to 
all  the  Mexican  states,  on  the  abrogation  of  the  federal 
constitution ;  but  the  President  of  Texas  refused  to 
surrender,  in  any  manner,  her  claims  to  be  considered 
as  a  sovereign  state  under  the  confederacy,  and  the 
n^otiations  terminated  in  no  satisfactory  result 

A  discussion  took  place  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1843,  between  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  (Her  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  state  for  Foreign  Afiairs,)  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  subject  of  Texas  and  Texan  slavery,  which 
occasioned  considerable  agitation  and  alarm  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  insisted  that  there  was  a  de- 
sign on  foot  to  abolish  that  institution  in  Texas  ;*  and 
that,  if  oa  ried  into  effect,  the  property  invested  in 
slaves,  in  the  southern  states,  would  be  i^ndered  so 
insecure,  that  it  must  rapidly  depreciate  in  value.  In- 
structions were  given  to  the  American  Minister  in 
London,  to  call  the  attention  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the 
subject,  which  was  accordingly  done.  It  appeared  that 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  had  recommended,  to 
Mexico  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
Texas,  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  but,  as  the  former  had  given  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  suggestion,  nothing  had  been  done.f  Lord 
Aberdeen  also  transmitted  a  dispatch  to  tlie  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  at  a  later  date,  but  not  until 
after  it  was  known,  or  understood,  in  England,  that  the 
project  of  annexation  had  been  again  revived,  which 

*  Bj  the  pronaoiM  of  the  preient  Conititiition  of  Texas  slaTery  can- 
not be  abdiahed. 
t  Utter  of  Mr.  ETeratt  to  Mr.  Upahur,  Norember  ifich,  1843. 
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wan  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  which  it  was  denied  that  the 
British  government  had  sought,  in  any  manner,  to  ee« 
tablish  a  dominant  influence  in  Texas,  or  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  slave-holding  states.  The  desire  of 
Great  Britain  to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  was  admitted  by  her  secretary,  but  he  declared 
that  she  would  not  "  seek  to  compel,  or  unduly  con- 
trol," either  her,  or  Mexico.* 

Much  of  the  alarm  manifested  on  this  subject  may 
have  been  unfounded,  and  the  facts  do  not  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  in- 
tended  to  interfere  directly  in  the  matter.  Still,  it  was 
for  her  interest  to  destroy  the  competition  between  the 
slave  labor  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  free  labor 
of  her  West  Indian  colonies ;  the  Oregon  question 
threatened  to  disturb  her  peaceful  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  several  of  her  leading  journals 
called  the  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  Texas 
as  a  cotton  growing  state,  and  predicted  her  future  in- 
dependence of  the  American  Union,  if  she  could  secure 
the  monopoly  of  that  product  in  another  quarter ;  and 
besides,  the  foreign  policy  of  England  has  not  always 
been  of  the  most  frank  and  open  character.  The  pro- 
tection of  an  association  of  merchants  in  the  East 
Indies,  ef  a  fur  company  in  North  America,  and  of  the 
opium  trade  in  China,  furnished  excuses  for  the  exten- 
sion of  her  power  and  authority  in  those  quarters  of 
the  globe ;  and  the  philanthropic  motives  which  she 
avowed,  might  have  served  a  similar  purpose  in  regard 
to  Texas.  Private  individuals  could  have  acquired 
interests  in  that  country,  which  England  would  have 

•  Senate  Doc.  341,  (p  48),  lit  eeMon,  38th  CoDgxe«. 
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fth  bound  to  protect,  whenever  the  disputes  and  differ- 
ences which  would  naturally  have  been  engendered 
between  the  citizens  of  the  slave  states,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  free  state  on  their  borders,  had  placed  them 
in  jeopardy.  These  considerations  may  be  wholly  in- 
ferential ;  yet  they  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  of  some 
'weight,  and  especially  so,  because  the  security  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states,  and  the 
prevention  of  foreign  interference  with  the  republics 
of  America,  in  connection  with  the  advantages  of  the 
acquisition,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  were  the 
controlling  reasons  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.* 

In  the  meantime,  a  formal  proposition  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  of  annexation  was  made  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas,  by  Mr.  Upshur,  the  American  Secretary 
rf  State,  under  the  direction  of  President  Tyler,  which 
was  accepted.  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and  a 
treaty  concluded,  at  Washington,  on  the  12th  day  of 
April,  1844.  The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  but  was  rejected  by  that  body  on 
the  8th  of  June,  after  a  long  and  animated  discussion. 
At  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  the  subject  was 
again  brought  forward,  and  joint  resolutions,  providing 
for  the  annexation,  were  adopted  on  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1845.  The  people  of  Texas,  represented  in 
convention,  signified  their  assent  to  the  terms^of  the 
resolutions  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  adopted  a  state  con 
fltitution.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  American  Con- 
gress, and  Texas  finally  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
state,  on  the  29th.  day  of  December,  1845. 

The  proceedings  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  Texas,  did  not  pass  without  notice 

*  See  diploaaatic  oorreipondeiiee,  Senate  Doc.  341,  lit  ■fiiion,  28tb 
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on  the  part  of  Mexico.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  184S| 
Mr.  de  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foieign 
Relations,  officially  informed  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson, 
the  American  Minister  in  Mexico,  that  **  the  Mexican 
government  [would]  consider  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Mexican  Republic,  the  passage 
of  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  the  certainty  of  the  fact 
being  sufficient  for  the  immediate  proclamation  of  war, 
leaving  to  the  civilized  world  to  determine  with  regard 
to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  Mexican  nation,  in  a 
struggle  which  it  [had]  been  so  far  from  provoking." 
The  tone  of  a  portion  of  the  note  of  Mr.  de  Bocane- 
gra was  harsh  and  dictatorial,  and  received  a  sharp  re- 
proof from  Mr.  Thompson.  A  second  note  was  writ- 
ten by  the  former,  in  September,  which  was  more  sub- 
dued in  its  character,  and  assured  the  American  Envoy, 
that  Mexico  did  not  threaten,  stiU  less  provoke  or  ex- 
cite ;  but  that  she  would  ''  regard  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  as  a  hostile  act.'**  The 
same  Mexican  official,  however,  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  European  ministers  resident  in  Mexico,  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1844,  in  which  he  pronounced  the 
treaty  of  annexation,  absolutely,  **  a  declaration  of  war 
between  the  two  nations." 

The  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington,  General  AI- 
monte,  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  on  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, 1843,  protesting,  in  the  name  of  his  govern- 
ment, against  the  annexation,  and  declaring  that,  **  on 
sanction  been  given  by  the  Executive  of  the  Union  to 
the  incorporation  of  Texas  into  the  United  States,  he 
[would]  consider  his  mission  ended,  seeing  that,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  [would]  have  learned,  the  Mexican 
•  Senate  Doc.  341,  (pp.  89  et  eeq.),  lit  teedon,  96th  Coofran. 
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government  [was]  resolved  to  declare  war  so  soon  as  it 
[received]  information  of  such  an  act."*  Santa  Anna, 
then  President  of  Mexico,  made  a  similar  announce- 
ment on  the  12th  of  June,  1844,  and  expressed  the  de- 
termination of  Mexico  to  re-conquer  Texas.  This  an- 
nouncement was  followed  by  a  requisition  for  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  four  millions  of  dollars,  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Generals  Canalize  and  Woll  were  ordered 
to  the  north  with  an  armed  force,  but  accomplished 
nothing  in  the  way  of  subjugation.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  1845,  General  Almonte  protested  against  the 
resolutions  of  annexation,  and  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, which  were  granted ;  apd  on  the  2nd  of  April,  the 
American  Minister  in  Mexico  was  refused  all  inter- 
course with  that  government,  upon  the  ground,  as 
stated  by  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
that  the  government  of  Mexico  could  ^'  not  continue 
di{rfomatic  relations  with  the  United  States,  upon  the 
presumption  that  such  relations  [were]  reconcilable 
with  the  law"  of  annexation.  President  Herrera  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  4th  of  June,  1845,  declaring  that 
the  annexation  in  nowise  destroyed  the  rights  of  Mex- 
ico, and  that  she  would  maintain  them  by  force  of 
arms.  Two  decrees  of  the  Mexican  Congress  were 
affixed  to  this  proclamation,  providing  for  calling  out 
all  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation.f 

•  Senate  Doe.  341,  (p.  94),  lit  ■eaiion,  S8th  GongreM. 

t  Appreheiuioiif  of  a  war  growing  oat  of  the  annexation  aeem  to 
have  been  early  entertained  by  President  Tyler  and  his  cabinet  On 
the  15th  day  of  April,  1844,  three  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  oon- 
idential  instructions  were  issued  to  Commodore  Dand  Conner,  then  in 
eommand  of  the  Home  Squadron,  to  concentrate  his  force  in  the  Gulf, 
and  show  himself  occasionally  before  Vera  Cruz.  He  was  also  in- 
alnKtod,  if  any  armed  foyce  threatened  the  invasion  of  Texas,  pending 
I  of  the  treaty ,  to  remonatcato  with  the  commanding  oflkar. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  the  two  republics  was  interrupted,  and  a  qu€M 
state  of  war  existed  from  the  spring  of  1845,  until  the 
commencement  of  actual  hostilities. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas, 
admitted  merely  the  fact  of  her  separate  existence  as 
a  nation  ;  but  in  annexing  her  territory,  the  American 
government  went  one  step  further.  It  was  assumed 
that  she  was  independent  of  right,  and,  therefore,  ca- 
pable of  treating,  and  being  treated  with,  like  all  other 
powers.  In  October,  1843,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  minis- 
ter in  Mexico,  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Upshur,  to  inform 
that  government,  that  the  United  States  regarded  Texas 
as  an  independent  and  sovereign  power,  and  that,  as 
she  had  '*  shaken  off  the  authority  of  Mexico,  and  suc- 
cessfully resisted  her  power  for  eight  years,*'  they  would 
'*  not  feel  themselves  under  any  obligation  to  respect 
her  former  relation  with  that  country."*  The  hostile 
demonstrations  made  by  Mexico,  for  nine  years  after  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  were  confined,  with  two  excep- 
tions— when  Urrea  and  Woll  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
but  were  forced  to  retire — to  the  clandestine  forays  of 
rancherosf  and  Indians.     Distracted  by  her  intestine 

and  assure  him,  that  the  execution  of  such  a  hostile  purpose,  in  the 
event  of  the  ratification,  would  lead  to  actual  hostilities.  Similar  or- 
ders were  issued  on  the  427th  of  April  to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Zaoh- 
ary  Taylor,  of  the  1st  Infantry,  then  in  command  of  the  first  military 
department,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Jesup,  Louisiana,  to  which  post  he 
had  been  transferred  but  a  few  days  previous.  The  force  under  his 
command  was  largely  increased,  and  he  was  instructed  to  communicate, 
€€mJidtnH4iU%  with  the  President  of  Texas.— Senate  Doc  341,  (p.  76), 
1st  session,  38th  Congress. 

•  Senate  Doc.  341,  (p.  94),  1st  session,  S8th  Congress. 

t  The  ranckeros  of  Mexico  were  originally  herdsmen,  like  the  guackm 
on  the  pampas  of  Buenoe  Ayrea.  They  are  ymall  of  stature,  but  wiiy 
And  mneeolar.    Their  usual  coataaie  b  quite  pioUirMqae; 
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IhrifiaDS,  Mexico  lacked  the  meaDs  to  recover  the 
country,  though  her  intention  to  do  so  was  repeatedly 
declared.  The  predatory  warfare*  waged  on  her  part, 
only  served  to  demonstrate  her  utter  inability  to  sabdiie 
the  province,  and  an  indirect  admission  to  this  efTect  was 
made  by  the  offer  in  March,  1845,  to  acknowledge  her 
iodependence,  upon  the  condition  that  she  would  not 
annex  herself,  or  become  subject  to  any  other  country. 
TexaSy  on  the  contrary,  had  shown  that  she  was  able 
to  resist  every  effort  upon  the  land,  and  her  vessels  of 
war  had  spread  terror  and  alarm  in  the  Mexican  ports 
on  the  Gulf. 

Adopting  the  principle,  then,  that  Texas  was  actually 
and  rightfully  independent,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
under  the  administration  of  President  Tyler,  without 
consulting  the  feelings  or  wishes  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. But  a  state  of  war  nominally  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  the  relations  of  one  party, 
m  the  event  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  were  to  be 
assumed  by  the  United  States.  The  latter  was  desirous 
of  negotiating  for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  in  dif- 
ference, for  the  entire  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the 

of  loose  trowien,  green  jackets  slashed  with  yellow,  broad-leafed  hats, 
boots  of  antanned  leather,  and  heary  spurs  with  long  rowels.  Most  of 
llMir  tune  is  spent  on  horseback,  and  they  throw  the  lasso  with  such 
dexterity  as  to  catch  wild  hordes  or  caUle,  or  even  to  drag  a  horseman 
from  the  saddle.  During  the  war  they  acted  as  irregular  cavalry,  and 
in  addition  to  their  ordinary  weapons,  the  larao  and  hunting  knife,  were 
■raed  with  long  curved  sabres  and  lances.  They  did  not,  however, 
prove  a  very  formidable  body.  Their  cowardice  was  so  great,  that 
tbey  never  ventured  to  attack  anything  like  an  equal  force,  and  the 
wild  shoot  of  a  *'  Texan  Ranger"  would  scatter  them  like  the  leaves  in 
A  whirlwind. 

•  Mr.  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  1849,  instmeted  the  Ameri- 
can  Minister  in  Mexico  to  call  the  attention  of  that  government  to  the  . 
iMnnrr  in  wL  ch  the  war  against  Texas  was  prosecuted,  as  being  to- 
tally opposed  to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations. 
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estabKshment  of  a  boundary  line,  which  was  necesMurily 
left  undetermined  during  the  existence  of  the  wac 
Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the 
American  Charg6  d^Affaires,  by  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Upshur  as  Secretary 
of  State,  assured  the  Mexican  government,  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  settle 
all  questions  between  the  two  countries,  that  might 
grow  out  of  the  treaty,  "*  or  any  other  cause,  on  the 
most  liberal  and  satisfactory  terms,  including  that  of 
boundary ;"  and  that  the  boundary  of  Texas  had  been 
purposely  left  without  specification  in  the  treaty,  so  that 
it  might  be  ^*  an  open  question,  to  be  fairly  and  fully 
discussed  and  settled,  according  to  the  rights  of  each, 
and  the  mutual  interest  and  security  of  the  two  coun- 
tries."* Shortly  after  this,  an  Envoy,  (Mr.  Shannon,) 
was  sent  to  Mexico,  with  full  and  adequate  powers  to 
enter  upon  the  negotiation.  He,  also,  was  instructed  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1844,  **  to  re- 
new the  declaration  made  to  the  Mexican  Secretary 
by  our  Charg^  d'affaires,  in  announcing  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  that  the  measure  was  adopted  in  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  Mexico,  ai^d  that,  if  annexation  should 
be  consummated,  the  United  States  [would]  be  pre- 
pared to  adjust  all  questions  growing  out  of  it,  including 
that  of  boundary,  on  the  most  liberal  terms."t  Assur- 
ances of  the  same  purport  were  hiade  to  General  Al- 
monte, after  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolutions,  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1845.  But  Mexico, 
unmindful  of  the  leniency  which  had  so  long  been 

•  Letter  of  Mr.  Calhoim  to  Mr.  OfMii— Senate  Doc  341,  (p.  S3),  lH 
■eiuon,  2Sth  CongreM. 

t  PabOc  Documenti  accofapenying  Preadent's  Heaeag  j,  9&d  i 
flSth  CongreM. 
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exhibited  towards  her,  and  forgetting  what  courtesy,  in 
view  of  this  fact,  appeared  to  require  at  her  hands,  would 
listen  to  no  terms — would  hear  no  propositions.  All 
intercourse  was  suspended,  and  no  other  course  re- 
mained for  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
pursue,  but  that  of  asserting  her  title  to  the  territory 
acquired,  by  an  armed  occupation.  The  boundary  was 
left  "  an  open  question,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in 
the  treaty  of  1844,  and  the  joint  resolutions  of  annexa- 
tion asserted  no.  claim  to  any  territory  except  that 
**  rightfully  belonging"  to  Texas.  Mexico  chose  not  to 
enter  into  any  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  boun- 
Jary,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  decide  for  themselves,  and  to  act  upon  that 
decision,  until  the  matter  was  settled  by  negotiation. 

The  political  limits  of  Texas  Proper,  previous  to 
the  revolution,  "  were  the  Nueces  river  on  the  west 
along  the  Red  River  on  the  north  ;  the  Sabine  on  the 
east ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south."*  The  dis- 
solution of  the  Mexican  confederacy,  and  her  separa- 
tion from  the  other  states  composing  the  federal  asso- 
ciation, gave  her  no  greater  ettent  of  territory  than 
what  she  already  possessed ;  and  her  title  to  all  acces- 
sions made  subsequent  to  the  revolution,  must  rest  upon 
conquest  and  occupation,  or  the  assent,  express  or  im- 
plied, of  the  Mexican  government.!  The  advantages 
of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  great  natural  military  obstacle, 

*  Letter  of  H.  M.  Morfit,  tpecial  agent  tent  bj  President  JackMO  to 
Texas. — House  of  Rep.,  Doe.  35,  2nd  session,  24th  Ckingress. 

t  The  claim  of  the  goTernmeot  of  the  United  States,  nniformlj  as- 
oerted  from  1803  to  1819,  that  Texas  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande,  it 
sometimes  referred  to  in  support  of  the  title  to  that  river.  But  it  seems 
to  deserve  little  consideration  as  an  argument.  The  boundaries  of 
Texas  were  fixed,  with  her  consent  and  approbation,  by  the  constitutioo 
of  1824,  and  we  cannot  well  go  back  of  that  arrangement. 
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were  so  apparent  to  the  Texan  officers  in  1836,  that 
in  the  convention  entered  into  with  Santa  Anna,*  it 
was  agreed  that  that  river,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source, 
should  constitute  the  south-western  boundary  of  the 
country.  But  this  agreement,  or  convention,  was  never 
officially  confirmed  by  the  Mexican  government.  He 
had,  previous  to  his  capture,  exercised  dictatorial  pow- 
ers, and  good  faith  might  have  required  Mexico  to  ratify 
his  acts,  though  she  preferred  to  disavow  them.  Texas, 
however,  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary,  and  on  the  19th  of  December  1836,  an  act  was 
passed  by  her  Congress,  establishing  that  river,  from  its 
mouth  up  its  principal  stream  to  its  source,  as  such  boun- 
dary. From  the  source  of  the  river,  the  line  on  the  north 
and  east  was  declared  to  be  ^'  as  defined  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Spain."  In  compliance  with  a  call  of  the 
Senate,  pending  the  discussion  on  the  treaty  of  1844, 
President  Tyler  sent  in  a  map  of  the  country  proposed 
to  be  ceded,  upon  which  the  boundaries,  as  above  de- 
scribed, were  marked  in  red  lines.f  The  act  of  the 
Texan  Congress  was  unrepealed,  at  the  time  of  her  final 
admission  in  1845 ;  the  new  constitution  adopted,  im- 
paired its  validity  in  no  respect,  as  it  expressly  provided 
for  continuing  all  prior  enactments  in  full  force ;  and  on 
the  Slst  day  of  December,  two  days  after  she  was  admit- 
ted as  a  state,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
a  law  establishing  "  a  collection  district  in  the  State  of 
Texas,"  and  Corpus  Christi,  west  of  the  Nueces,  was 
made  a  port  of  deliver}^  for  which  a  surveyor  was 
afterwards  appointed.  At  the  opening  of  the  session, 
President  Polk  had  informed  Congress  that  the  army 
had  been  **  ordered  to  take  a  position  in  the  country 

.•  See  page  36. 
t  Senate  Doc.  341,  lat  •eam>n,  9Rth  CongreM. 
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between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  [Rio  Grande], 
and  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the  Texan  territory  which 
•night  be  attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces."     No  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  recall  any  portion  of  the  troops  at 
this  session,  and  at  the  following  one  a  law  was  passed, 
establishing  post-offices  upon,  and  post-roads  extending 
to  the  Rio  Grande.     These  facts  show,  therefore,  that 
the  claim  originally  made  by  Texas  to  the  left  bank  of 
Jie  river,  was  adopted  and  asserted  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  inception  of  the  project 
of  annexation,  until  and  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  with  the  following  qualifications : — A  willingness 
to  n^otiate  upon  the  question  of  boundary  was  evinced 
by  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolutions,  which  provided  for 
Jbe  annexation,  subject  to  the  adjustment,  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  **  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  [might] 
arise  with  other  governments  ;'*  and,  secondly,  the  claim 
to  any  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  north  of 
the  ancient  limits  of  Texas,  was  tacitly,  if  not  expressly 
waived. 

The  boundary  claimed  by  Texas  embraced  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  lying  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  containing  a  number  of  towns  and 
a  large  population.  This  province  was  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards,  under  Vasquez  Coronado,  in  1540,  who  occu- 
pied the  country  until  1542,  when  they  voluntarily  evac- 
uated it.  They  revisited  it  again  in  1583,  and  made 
some  temporary  settlements.  The  final  subjugation  of 
the  country  was  effected  by  them,  under  their  leader 
Onate,  in  1595 ;  twelve  years  before  any  permanent 
lettlement  had  been  made  in  North  America,  except 
by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  long  previous  to  Fa- 
ther Hennepin's  voyage  down  the  Mississippi.  The 
Indians  drove  the  Spaniards  away  in  1680,  but  they 
3 
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returned  in  1681,  and  after  a  long  struggle  succeeded 
m  establishing  their  authority  on  a  firm  foundation. 
The  French  government  did  not  claim  any  part  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  royal  charter  declared  that  province 
to  be  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana.  Texas  never 
occupied  the  country,  nor  exercised  any  acts  of  sover- 
eignty there,  and  her  claim  could  only  have  been  found- 
ed upon  the  convention  made  with  Santa  Anna,  which 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  support  it.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  appears  to  have  taken  this  view  of 
the  question.  The  same  Congress  that  adopted  the  joint 
resolutions,  passed  a  law  allowing  a  drawback  on  for- 
eign merchandise  re-exported  in  the  original  packages 
to  "  Santa  F6,  in  New  Mexico,"  one  of  the  towns  situ- 
ated east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province.  The  instructions  given  to  General  Kearny, 
and  the  proceedings  of  that  officer,  are  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  this  portion  of  New  Mexico  was  not  re- 
garded as  forming  a  part  of  Texas.  She  was  treated 
as  a  conquered  province,  and  President  PolS  in  his  an- 
nual message,  in  December,  1846,  referred  to  Santa  F6 
as  a  captured  town.* 

The  claim  of  Texas,  and  subsequently  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  country  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the 

*  There  is  one  fact,  which  deseires  to  be  noticed  in  this  conneo- 
tioii.  The  joint  resolutions  of  annexation  contained  a  proviso  relat- 
ing to  all  that  portion  of  the  territory  lying  above  (he  parallel  of  36^  3(K 
north  latitude ;  Texas  proper  did  not  extend  above  that  parallel ;  and 
hence  it  is  urged,  that  Congress  intended  to  claim  the  whole  countiy 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  proviso  had  not  examined  the  question  with  reference  to  that  fkct, 
and  the  line  was  intended  rather  to  apply  to  the  territory,  if  it  should 
be  obtained  by  negotiation,  than  to  confirm  a  claim  which  had  never  been 
supported  by  possession  or  occupation.  It  may  be  doubled,  whether 
Texas  herself  designed  to  insist  upon  her  title  to  any  part  of  New  Moxkoy 
In  a  negotiation  for  peaee.    It  was  the  lower  Rio  Orand«,  ikooi  tkm 
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-ower  Kio  Griiude,  appears  to  have  been  much  belter 
feunded.  The  intention  to  insist  upon  that  rirer  as  the 
boundary,  was  asserted  in  the  convention  with  Santa 
Anna,  which,  if  it  had  no  other  efiect,  operated  as  notice 
to  Blexioo  of  the  extent  of  the  claim.  After  it  became 
known  that  Mexico  would  not  ratify  the  conrention, 
ind  that  Urreawas  preparing  to  invade  Texas,  General 
Rusk,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Texan  army,  ordered 
General  Felix  Huston  to  take  position,  with  a  detach- 
ment^  at  Corpus  Christ! ;  and  the  latter  sent  his  scouting 
parties  to  the  Rio  Grande.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  permanent  settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rafichos  opposite  Mier,  Ca- 
roargo,  Reinosa,  and  Matamoras,  the  occupants  of  which 
had  been  engaged  in  herding  and  smuggling,  but  took 
refuge  oo  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  upon  the 
approach  of  Huston's  troops.  The  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  retired  to  the  rear  of  Rusk's  army,  in 
compliance  with  his  orders.  Urrea  crossed  the  river 
but  once,  and  soon  returned.  Although  he  had  10,000 
men  at  Matamoras,  (general  Huston  held  in  subjection 
the  whole  country  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  his  advanced 
corps  traversed  it  at  pleasure.  In  December,  1836, 
when  the  law  prescribing  the  boundaries  of  Texas 
was  passed,  she  was  in  possession  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  her  civil  and  political  jurisdiction  was  ex- 
tended over  it.  Custom-houses,  post-ofRces  and  post- 
roads,  and  election  precincts,  were  established  west  of 
the  Nueces.  The  county  of  San  Patricio  was  laid  out 
reaching  to  the  Rio  Grande.    The  public  lands  between 

Pa«  to  the  Oolf,  which  the  deiired  to  have  as  a  boondaiy ;  and  Jodge 
Ktti,  the  Pieeident  of  the  Texan  CoiiTention  of  1836,  and  a  member 
«f  the  Oopgreee  of  1836-7,  has  said,  that  the  daim  eorered  a  large  ex- 
iMl  of  terriCory,  in  order  that  there  might  be  room  lo  yield,  ifneeswaiy. 
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the  two  rivers  were  surveyed  and  sold,  and  all  the  evi- 
dences of  grants  and  transfers  of  land,  subsequent  to  the 
revolution  of  1834,  were  entered  among  the  records 
of  Texas.  Persons  holding  colony  contracts  made  by 
the  department  of  Tamaulipas,  which  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Nueces,  prior  to  the  revolution,  voted 
at  Corpus  Christi  under  the  laws  of  Texas.*  MembeiB 
of  the  Texan  Congress  were  elected,  who  resided  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nueces,  several  years  previous  to 
the  annexation ;  and  that  part  of  Texas  was  also  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  and  the  Convention  by  which 
the  joint  resolutions  of  1845  were  accepted.  The  col- 
lectoral  district  of  Aransas  was  established  by  the  first 
Congress,  and  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  An- 
tonio to  the  Rio  Grande.  Boats  were  repeatedly  sent 
out  by  the  collector  to  watch  the  coast,  and  reconnoitre 
the  Laguna  Madre,  and  the  Brazos.  In  the  fail  of 
1838,  when  their  ports  were  blockaded  by  the  French 
fleet,  the  Mexicans  landed  a  cargo  of  flour  at  a  place 
about  ten  miles  west  of  the  present  town  of  Corpus 
Christi,  now  called  "  Flour  Bluffs"  from  this  circum- 
stance, for  the  purpose  of  secretly  conveying  it  across 
the  country.  The  flour  was  destroyed,  and  the  vessel 
seized  under  the  orders  of  the  collector  of  the  district, 
for  violating  the  revenue  laws  of  Texas. 

In  t^o  spring  of  1837,  the  Mexican  rancheros  again 
ventured  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  herd  their  cattle ; 
but  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  Texan 
**  cow-boys,"  as  they  were  termed,  and  compelled  to 
cross  over  to  the  right  bank.  Repeated  efforts  were 
made  by  the  rancheros  to  establish  themselves  perma- 

•  Th«  place  of  voting  was  near  the  Nneoet,  and  upwards  of  150 
miles  from  the  Rio  Grande;  bat  a  similar  state  of  things  has  fnqoMilOf 
tzistcd  in  the  weetern  part  of  the  United  States. 
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nently,  but  Jie  "cow-boys*  though  not  acting  under 
any  positive  orders  of  the  Texan  government,  resisted 
every  attempt,  and  during  the  desultory  contests  which 
took  place,  from  1837  to  1842,  drove  off  nearly  80,000 
head  of  cattle.  The  Mexican  authorities  uniformly 
discountenanced  the  establishment  of  any  permanent 
settlements  north  of  the  river,  and  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tioo  of  the  department  of  Tamaulipas  was  exerted  but 
rarely,  if  at  all,  in  that  part  of  its  ancient  dominions. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  federalistas,  who  revolted  against 
the  centnJ  government  of  Mexico  in  1839,  Generals 
Anaya  and  Canales,  two  of  their  leaders,  crossed  over 
the  Rio  (yrande  for  protection.  The  latter  united  his 
fiaroes  with  those  of  Captain  Ross,  of  the  Texan  rangers, 
and  a  number  of  "  cow-boys.*'  They  then  crossed  the 
river,  and  drove  the  Mexican  army  into  Matamoras. 
Canales  took  shelter  in  Texas  again,  in  1840,  when  he 
was  joined  by  Colonel  Jordan,  with  near  two  hundred 
"cow*boys.''  They  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  a  second 
tiine,  and  penetrated  as  far  into  the  country  as  Sal- 
tiUo,  where  Canales  betrayed  his  allies,  who  succeeded, 
however,  in  fighting  their  way  back  to  the  river.  Af* 
ter  the  invasion  and  defeat  of  WoU  in  1842,  the  Texan 
army  drove  him  across  the  Rio  Grande  and  took  pos- 
session of  Laredo.  At  this  point  there  had  been  a 
military  organization,  previous  to  the  revolution  in 
Texas,  ^hich  was  in  existence  when  the  army  of  the 
United  States  marched  to  the  Rio  Grande.  On  ac- 
count of  their  liability  to  be  attacked  by  the  Indians  in 
their  vicinity,  the  inhabitants  of  Laredo  were  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  act  disarming  the  citizens  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas ;  but  they  claimed  to  belong  to  the 
ktter  whenever  they  were  visited  by  Hays  and  MoCul 
loch's    rangers,  who  frequeotly  orossec  over  the  oouv 
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try  from  San  Antonio,  to  that  and  other  points  on  the 
river ;  and  Canales  called  them  Texans,  in  one  of  his 
proclamations  in  1846.  They  were,  no  doubt,  of  Mex- 
ican extraction ;  but,  although  the  authority  exercised 
over  them  by  Texas  was  somewhat  questionable,  still 
it  was  more  decided  than  that  of  Mexico.  Besides  the 
settlement  at  Laredo,  there  were  a  few  straggling  huts 
at  Point  Isabel,  near  the  Brazos  Santiago,  occupied  by 
Mexican  fishermen  and  smugglers.  During  the  diffi- 
culty with  France,  and  the  war  with  Texas,  the  goods 
imported  by  the  merchants  at  Matamoras  were  often 
landed  at  the  Brazos,  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  An  agent  of  the  custom-house  at  Matamo- 
ras was  sent  down  to  the  Point,  to  collect  the  duties 
before  the  goods  were  taken  over  the  river;  and  a 
revenue  officer  was  continued  there  until  the  approach 
of  General  Taylor  with  his  army,  whose  main  duty  it 
was  to  prevent  the  smuggling  constantly  kept  up,  on 
account  of  the  neglect  of  Mexico  to  occupy  the  coun- 
try. Had  she  supposed  her  title  to  be  good,  is  it  not 
likely  that  she  would  have  taken  more  effectual  meas- 
ures to  protect  her  revenue  than  she  actually  did  ?* 

The  legal  enactments  of  the  Texas  Congress  in  re^ 
lation  to  the  boundary,  could  certainly  give  her  no  title 
to  the  disputed  territory,  except  as  they  were  supported 
by  the  mi^tary  and  civil  authority  which  she  exercised. 
She  did  not  fortify  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  nor  establish  military  posts  at  every  prominent 
point  on  the  Gulf;  but  her  ability  to  drive  the  Mexi- 
cans from  the  territory,  at  pleasure,  was  demonstrated, 
and  if  private  individuals  returned  there  and  estab 

*  The  ragolar  owloiii-hoim  at  the  moalh  of  the  Rio  Ormnde  wm  «« 
the  light  bank  of  the  iiTer,  near  the  Onlf. 
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Eshed  themselves,  it  would  seeui  to  have  been  done 
merely  by  her  sufferance.  The  authority  exercised  by 
Texas,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nueces,  and  upon  its  west- 
ern  bank,  including  the  settlement  at  Corpus  Christi, 
was  undoubted  and  undeniable.  In  the  other  part  of 
the  territory  in  dispute,  there  could  not  have  been  one 
bandred  persons  as  late  as  1844,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
with  justice,  that  the  Mexicans  then  had  any  **  actual 
possession  or  Axed  habitation  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte," 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  "  the  mountainous 
barriers  at  tb^  Pass,"*  with  the  exception  of  what  they 
might  claim  at  Laredo  and  Brazos  Santiago.  Mr. 
Donelson,  th;^  American  Charg6  d' Affaires,  called  the 
attention  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  Greneral  Taylor,  to  the  existence  of  these  settle- 
ments, or  posts,  in  the  spring  of  1845.t  The  latter 
was  expressly  instructed,  when  he  entered  the  terri- 
tory, no^  to  interfere  with  the  establishments  made  by 
Mexico,  and  to  respect  the  rights  and  property  of  pri- 
vate citizens ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  his 
orders  were  faithfully  observed. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  facts,  Mexico  herself,  through 
her  agents  and  officers,  tacitly  admitted  the  claim  of 
Texas  to  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  on  several  occasions ; 
although,  as  a  general  thing,  she  made  no  distinction 
in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Sabine.  Her  claim  extended  to  the  whole  of 
Texas,  and  the  comparatively  unimportant  question  of 
boundary  was  merged  in  the  greater  one  of  title.  Al- 
ways insisting  upon  her  right  to  every  part  and  parcel 

•  Memoir  of  Lieut.  Emory:  Senate  Doc.  341,  (p.  56),  lit  letdoii, 
18th  Congren. 

t  Letten  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  June  30,  ami  July  1 1 ;— to  General  Tay- 
lor, June  38th,  and  July  7. 
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of  Texas,  whenever,  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Saa 
Jacinto,  she  adopted,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compul- 
sion, a  limit  to  the  territory,  all  of  which  she  regarded 
as  having  been  forcibly  and  unjustly  wrested  from  her, 
that  limit  was  the  Rio  Grande.  The  southern  and 
western  bank  of  the  river  formed  the  outer  limit  of  her 
military  posts  and  fortifications.  When  her  armies 
crossed  it  in  force,  the  preparations  made,  the  disposi- 
tions for  the  march,  and  the  orders  of  the  officers^ 
showed  that  the  nrK>vement  was  considered  one  of  in- 
vasion ;  and  when  compelled  to  retreat,  they  retired  be- 
hind it  as  to  a  place  of  refuge.  An  armistice  was  en« 
tered  into  in  1843,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Mexicans  should  confine  themselves  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  that  the  Texatis  should  remain  on  the 
left  bank.  Tomel,  the  minister  of  war,  in  bis  letter 
dated  July  7th,  instructed  General  WoU,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  o[  the  north,  that  hostili- 
ties against  Texas  were  '*  to  be  immediately  suspended 
at  all  points  of  the  line  under  [his]  command/'  and  that 
he  must  withdraw  to  it  his  advanced  parties.*  The 
line  commanded  by  General  WoU  was  the  Rio  Grande ; 
and  in  his  proclan>ation  declaring  the  armistice  at  an 
end,  he  gave  notice  that  every  individual  found  one 
league  from  the  river,  on  the  east,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  favoring  **  the  usurpers  of  that  territory,"  and 
be  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-martial,  to  be  severely 
punished,  if  found  guilty.  Here,  it  seems,  the  Mexican 
general  treated  the  question  as  one  of  usurpation,  and 
admitted  that  the  territory  usurped  extended  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  Canales,  also,  issued  a  pronunciamento 
against  the  government  of  Paredes,  at  Camargo,  in 
February  1846,  in  which  he  described  himself  as  being 
*  Senate  Doc.  341 ,  (p.  84),  lit  MMmm,  96th  CongreM. 
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*OB  tbe  northern  finontier.'**    It  is  rerj  quafCionnUd 
whether  he  would  have  used  this  expression,  if,  in  his 
ofrinioQ,  the  actual  frontier  was  the  Nueces,  from  150 
to  2W  miles  further  north.     The  intention  of  Creneral 
Taylor  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  known  long 
before  his  army  commenced  its  march ;  reconnaissances 
of  the  different  routes  by  land  and  water,  of  Padre 
hhmd,  the  Laguna  Madre,  and  the  Brazos,  were  made 
early  in  February,  1846;  and  the  fact  that  a  forward 
BioTennent  was  in  contemplation,  had  been  commu- 
nicated by  the  Meiican  officers  on  the  frontier  to  their 
government    Notwithstanding  this,  no  preparations^ 
were  made  to  resist  the  approach  of  the  American  gen- 
erml,  and  he  was  induced,  from  the  entire  absence  of 
each  prqierations,  to  believe  that  he  would  encounter 
no  opposition. t     The  situation  of  the  country  afforded 
munerous  opportunities  for  harassing  the  American 
troope  on  their  march,  and  the  passage  of  the  Arroyo 
Colorado,  if  disputed,  would  have  been  attended  with 
great  loss.    **  This  stream,"  says  (xeneral  Taylor, ''  is  a 
lalt  river,  or  rather  lagoon,  nearly  one  hundred  yards 
broad,  and  so  deep  as  barely  to  be  fordable.     It  would 
have  formed  a  serious  obstruction  to  our  march,  had 
the  enemy  chosen  to  occupy  its  right  bank,  even  with 
a  small  force."^ 

The  Mexican  Minister,  Peila  y  Pe jia,  in  his  confiden- 
tial interview  with  Mr.  Black,  and  in  his  note  to  that 
9sntleman,  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
naval  force  off  Vera  Cruz,  previous  to  the  reception  of 

•  HflwtofRtfp.  Eveevdvt  Doe.  196,  (p.  106),  lit  MMoa,  99tli  Coa* 
t  Letten  lo  the  Adjutant  General,  October  8th,  1845,  and  Febnuij 
X  Utter  to  ths  Adjutant  aeiMnl,Maich  SI,  laM. 
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a  minister,  in  order  that  his  gOYernment  might  not  even 
appear  to  act  under  an  implied  menace.  General 
Taylor  was  then  known  to  be  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  hi 
'iie  actual  occupancy  of  territory  lying  west  of  the 
Nueces ;  but  this  was  not  made  the  subject  of  com* 
plaint,  nor  even  thought  worthy  of  mention.  At  no 
time  did  the  government  of  Herrera  pretend  that  the 
occupation  of  the  disputed  territory  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  refusing  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell :  neither  did 
Castillo  y  Lanzas,  the  minister  of  Paredes,  in  his  note 
communicating  the  final  determination  of  the  Mexican 
government,  allege  that  the  occupation,  or  the  contem- 
plated advance  to  the  Rio  Grande,  was  the  cause  of 
the  refusal.*  Paredes  once  issued  orders  to  attack  the 
American  army  early  in  March,  when  the  intentions 
of  General  Taylor  were  unknown;  and  near  the 
close  of  the  month,  when  it  was  understood  in  Mexico, 
that  he  designed  to  advance,  he  issued  a  manifesto^ 
declaring  that  the  Mexican  government  would  itself 
commit  no  act  of  aggression ;  thus  acknowledging  that 
the  United  States  had  committed  no  new  act  of  that 
character,  otherwise  it  would  certainly  have  been 
mentioned.  Mexico  undoubtedly  considered  every 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  as  an  act  of  hostility ;  and  in  his  procla-' 
mation  of  the  23rd  of  April  1846,  declaring  that  the 
war  had  been  commenced,  Paredes  referred  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  Corpus  Christi,  the  appearance  of  the  naval 
squadrons  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
advance  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  blockade  of  the 
river,  each  and  all,  as  so  many  aggravations  of  the  orig- 
inal cause  of  offence — ^the  annexation  of  Texas.     That 

*  See  Diplomatie  Correspondenoe,  Home  of  Rep.  Exee.  Doo.  196 
■t  MMMMi,  S9th  CoRgrew. 
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act  was  the  principal  grievance,  and  the  others  but  ao 
many  incidents.  This  idea  also  appears  to  have  been 
entertained  by  the  Mexican  commissioners,  Herrera, 
Cento,  Viliamil,  and  Atristain,  who  stated  expressly,  in 
their  letter  to  Mr.  Trist,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1847, 
that  the  war  was  *'  undertaken  solely  on  account  of  the 
territory  of  the  State  of  Texas."* 

Opposed  to  these  admissions,  direct  or  implied,  of  the 
Mexican  authorities,  are  the  proclamations  and  dis- 
patches issued  by  Mejia,  Ampudia,  and  Arista,  on  the 
approach  of  General  Taylor.  All  three  of  these  gene- 
erals  declared  that  the  advance  of  his  army  was  a  hos- 
tile movement ;  yet  they  appeared  to  differ  with  respect 
to  the  proper  point  to  which  the  invading  forces,  as 
they  were  called,  should  be  allowed  to  extend  their 
occupation.  Mejia  announced,  through  his  represen- 
tative, that  the  passage  of  the  Arroyo.  Colorado  would 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war ;  Ampudia  desired  Gene- 
ral Taylor  to  retire  beyond  the  Nueces;  and  Arista 
insisted,  that  the  law  annexing  Texas  gave  no  right  to 
occupy  the  Rio  del  Norte,  without  attempting  to  con- 
fine the  American  army  to  any  precise  limits.f  The 
prefect  of  the  northern  district  of  Tamaulipas,  Jenes 
Cardenas,  also  issued  his  protest,  dated  at  Santa  Rita, 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  against  the  occupation  of  any 
portion  of  the  department ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  head'-quarters  of  his  prefecture  were  at  Mata- 
moras,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  i  ver  exercised  au- 
thority north  of  the  Rio  Grand  i.  Besides,  General 
Taylor  very  properly  regarded  him  as  a  mere  tool  of 

•  SenaU  Exec.  Doc.  30,  (p.  9),  1ft  fewon,  30th  Congrefs. 

t  See  Mejia*s  pioclamation,  dated  March  18th,  1846;  General  Tay- 
ler'a  letter,  Maxch  2lat;  Ampudia't  dispatch,  April  12th;  and  Anite's 
prodamation  to  the  foreignen  in  the  American  army,  April  90. 
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the  military  authorities  in  Matamoras,  and  after  tto 
capture  of  that  city,  he  proved  himself  to  be  as  corrapt 
as  he  was  pusillanimous.*' 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  having  been  interrupted  by  the  aot  of  the 
tatter,  it  wa^  thought  advisable  to  prepare  for  the 
prompt  assertion  of  the  claim  of  Texas  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  the  only  remaining  alternative. 
Immediately  on  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  Texas,  in  April  1845,  calling  a  convention* 
and  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  joint  resolutions  of  annexation,  it  was  officially 
announced  by  the  government  of  Mexico  that  prepara- 
tions for  an  invasion  would  be  forthwith  made.f  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  information,  confidential  instructions 
were  issued  from  the  War  Office  of  the  United  States, 
to  General  Taylor,  then  in  command  of  the  forces  at  Fort 
Je8up4  to  put  himself  in  communication,  at  once,  with 
the  authorities  of  Texas,  and  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  United  States  in  that  republic,  and,  after  he  should 
be  advised  that  her  convention  had  acceded  to  the 
terms  of  annexation,  to  employ  his  command  in  defend- 
ing her  territories  against  foreign  invasion,  and  Indian 
incursions.    He  was  also  instructed  to  regard  the  west- 

*  In  his  interview  with  Colonel  Twiggs,  after  the  surrender  of  Mata- 
moras,  the  prefect  entirely  lost  sight  of  his  fellow  citizens,  for  whom  he 
had  previously  shown  so  much  solicitude.  Instead  of  looking  to  their 
comfort  and  well-being  his  first  and  last  request  was,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  retain  his  o  fice. 

t  Herrera  was  then  at  th(  head  of  affairs,  he  having  overthrown  Santa 
Anna  in  the  fall  of  1844. 

^  General  Taylor  was  instructed  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolutions,  viz:  on  the  S  1st  of  March,  1845,  to  hold  his  troops  in  readi* 
aess  to  move  into  Texas.  After  the  orders  issued  to  him  in  the  spiing 
of  1844,  and  previous  to  his  entering  Texas,  his  comiiiaiid  was  known 
as  the  ^  army  of  obsenratien.'' 
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em  frontier  of  Texas,  the  Rio  Grande,  as  the  point  of 
hb  ultimate  destination ;  to  select  and  occupy,  on  or 
near  that  river,  such  a  position  as  would  best  ooosisl 
with  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  be  best  adapted  for 
the  protection  and  defence  of  the  country ;  but  not  to 
efiect  a  landing  on  the  frontier  until  the  terms  of  an- 
nexation had  been  actually  accepted.  Additional  orders 
were  issued  to  him,  at  different  times,  before  and  after 
his  arrival  in  Texas,  to  avoid  all  acts  of  aggression, 
unless  an  actual  state  of  war  should  exist ;  to  extend 
his  protection  to  the  whole  territory  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  not  to  disturb  the  Mexican  forces  at  the 
posts  in  their  possession,  if  any,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river ;  to  take  position  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  at 
least,  west  of  the  Nueces ;  to  call  upon  the  authorities 
of  Texas  for  what  auxiliary  forces  he  might  require, 
and,  in  his  discretion  in  case  of  emergency,  upon  the 
respective  governors  of  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  for  such 
number  of  volunteers  as  he  deemed  necessary ;  and  to 
r^ard  the  assembling  of  a  large  Mexican  army  on  the 
borders  of  Texas,  and  the  crossing,  or  attempting  to 
cross,  the  Rio  Grande,  with  a  considerable  force,  as  an 
invasion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  Other  acts,  such  as  committing  depre- 
dations on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
public  armed  vesseb  or  privateers  of  Mexico,  were  to 
be  considered  by  him  in  the  same  light ;  and  he  was  lefl 
to  decide  for  himself  as  to  any  act  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, not  enumerated,  that  might  be  committed. 
Should  hostilities  commence,  he  was  instructed  tO  act 
upon  the  offensive  as  far  as  his  means  would  permit.^ 

*  S«e  the  imtrprtian^  to  Oeneral  Taylor,  Home  of  R^  Szee.  Dos. 
196,  (pp.  eS,  et  Mq.),  l«t  eeenon,  29th  CongnM. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  instructions  to  General  Taj- 
lor,  orders  were  issued  to  the  naval  force  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  commanded  by  Commodore  David  CiMmer, 
to  co-operate  with  the  army ;  and  to  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron, to  be  prepared  for  a  state  of  war,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  topographical 
engineers,  and  ordnance  corps,  were  directed  to  repair 
forthwith  to  the  army  destined  for  the  occupation  of 
Texas ;  the  different  bureaus  were  employed  in  pro- 
viding the  materiel  for  active  operations ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  complement  of  artillery  and  other 
arms,  11,000  muskets  and  rifles  were  forwarded  to 
Texas,  for  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  forces  and  volun- 
teers, if  called  into  service,  and  subject  to  the  orders 
of  General  Taylor.  Such  was  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  preparations  for  war  were  made,  that  in  a  very  few 
weeks  one  half  of  the  disposable  force  of  the  army,  and 
all  it  was  then  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  the  nor- 
thern frontier  and  Atlantic  coast,  on  account  of  the 
threatening  aspect  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
was  already  established  in  Texas,  or  en  route  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  camp. 

With  the  promptitude  which  has  always  constituted 
a  striking  feature  in  his  military  character,  General 
Taylor*  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions and  orders  which  he  had  received.  His 
command  was  immediately  put  in  motion.  The  terms 
of  annexation  proposed  by  the  United  States  were  duly 
accepted  by  Texas  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1845 ;  and 

*  This  officer  entered  the  army  at  a  lieutenant  in  the  7th  Infantry, 
In  the'year  1806.  He  served  with  great  credit  in  the  war  of  1813,  and 
the  war  with  the  Saci  and  Foxes  in  1832.  Having  been  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  he  joined  the  army  in  Florida,  in  1896,  and 
was  brevetted  a  brigadier  genend  for  his  gaUmtiy  and  good  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Okee-chobee. 
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on  the  7th,  her  Congress  and  Convention  requested  that 
the  army  of  the  Union,  to  which  she  now  belonged, 
might  be  employed  for  her  protection.  On  the  day  af* 
ter  receiving  the  information,  which  was  to  be  the  guide 
for  his  movements,  General  Taylor  left  New  Orleans 
with  his  army,  and  arrived  at  the  inlet  of  Aransas  bay, 
on  the  26th  of  July.  The  troops  were  temporarily 
landed  on  St.  Joseph's  Island,  but  afterwards  transferred 
to  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  west 
of  the  Nueces,  where  a  permanent  camp  and  d6p6t 
were  established.  The  debarkation  on  this  coast,  from 
the  shoalness  of  the  water,  and  the  prevalence  of  unfa- 
vorable winds,  was  not  free  from  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments, but  they  appear  to  have  been  overcome 
without  any  serious  hinderance  or  obstruction. 

Having  succeeded  in  landing  his  army,  and  establish- 
ing it  in  a  secure  position.  General  Taylor  commenced 
a  rigid  system  of  instruction  and  discipline,  which  he 
found  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  active 
duties  of  the  field.  Mai^y  of  the  companies  had  been 
for  a  long  time  stationed  at  remote  posts  on  the  fron- 
tiers, and  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  line ;  «but,  in  a  short  time,  every  thing  was 
changed,  and  the  troops  in  the  camp  at  Corpus  Christi 
were  probably  the  best  disciplined  corps  which,  prior  to 
that  time,  had  ever  been  collected  on  the  continent. 
Nothing  was  neglected  on  the  part  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  "  army  of  occupation,"  to  perfect  its  disci- 
pline, and  to  increase  its  efficiency.  Every  attention 
was  paid  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  command; 
and  the  idea  at  all  times  uppermost  in  his  mind  appears 
to  have  been,  to  prepare  it  for  any  emergency,  and 
to  enable  it,  when*  the  time  came  for  action,  to  strike 
Vromptly,  and  with  efiect 
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Soon  after  his  arriTal  at  Corpus  Christi,  General  Tsf* 
tor's  army  waa  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  reiii« 
forcements  which  had  been  ordered  to  join  him,  and 
early  in  the  autumn,  his  force  amounted  to  upwards  of 
4,000  men,  all  regular  troops.  In  addition,  he  mustered 
into  the  service  c^  the  United  States,  several  companies 
of  Texan  rangers,  some  of  which  were  stationed  at  Saa 
Antonio,  and  others  at  Austin. 

In  the  meantime  the  Mexican  government  had  not 
been  idle.  The  determination  avowed  by  Herrera  to 
invade  Texas  was  not  a  mere  threat.  Efforts  were 
made  to  increase  the  army,  and  provide  the  means  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  The  embarrassed  condition  of 
the  finances  prevented  the  immediate  accomplishment 
of  the  wishes  of. the  government,  although  General 
Arista  was  ordered  from  Monterey  to  Matamoras,  in 
the  month  of  August,  with  a  force  of  1,500  men,  to  re- 
inforce the  troops  already  in  that  quarter,  then  about 
500  strong.  Later  in  the  season,  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  men  were  assembled  at  San  Luis  Potosi, 
under  General  Paredes,  then  in  command  of  the  army 
of  the  north. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1845,' information  wbm 
received  from  Mexico,  which  rendered  it  probable  that 
the  government  of  that  country  would  be  willing  to  re* 
store  her  former  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  . 
States.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Black,  the  American  Consul 
at  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Mexi«> 
can  government  would  receive  an  envoy,  "  intrusted 
with  full  power  to  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  governments ;"  and  if  the  reply  to  hit 
inquiry  should  be  in  the  affirmative,'  he  waa  informed 
that  "such  an  envoy"  would  be  *'immediatefy  d»« 
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pBtehed  to  Mexico."  A  confidential  ititerview  took 
place  between  Mr.  Black  and  Pefia  y  Pena,  the  Mexi- 
can Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  in  which  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  dispatch  received  from  his  government 
was  made  known  by  the  American  Consul ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  October,  he  addressed  an  official  note  to  the 
Mexican  Minister,  communicating  the  instructions  he 
had  received,  in  the  precise  terms  of  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  as  before  quoted.  On  the  15th  of  Oct(4)er, 
Pena  y  Peiia  informed  Mr.  Black,  in  writing,  that  his 
government  was  *' disposed  to  receive  the  commissioner 
of  the  United  States,"  who  might  come  "  with  full  pow«» 
ers*^  *"  to  settle  the  present  dispute  in  a  peaceful,  reason* 
aUe,  and  honorable  manner ;"  but  requested,  as  a  pre* 
liminary  step  to  negotiation,  that  the  naval  force  in 
sight  of  Vera  Cruz  should  be  recalled.  Great  secrecy 
was  observed  by  Pena  y  Peda  in  his  communications 
with  Mr.  Blacky  and  the  guarded  language  employed  in 
his  note  shows  that  the  Mexican  government  designed, 
mt  that  time,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  proposition  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  accept,  although  it  positively  precluded  the 
idea  of  any  negotiation  exoept  in  relation  to  all  causes 
of  difierence  between  the  two  countries.  The  offer  to 
send  a  minister  was  made  in  a  frank  and  honorable 
oiaoner,  and  presumed  to  have  been  accepted  in  a  sim* 
ilar  spirit ;  and  hence  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  appa- 
rent discrepancy  between  the  terms  of  the  proposition 
as  made  by  the  American  government,  and  as  aooept- 
ed  by  the  Mexican  Minister.  Herrera,  the  President 
of  Mexico,  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  firm  and 
decided  federalist,  and  was  supposed  to  be  favorable  to 
mn  amicable   settlement  of  the  differences  with  the 

United  States.    Previous  to  his  elevation  o  the  Presi- 
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dency,  he  manifested  considerable  spirit  and  detenni- 
nation,  and  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Santa  Anna, 
only  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle ;  but  the  very 
moment  he  entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  when  prompt  and  vigorous  measurea 
were  necessary  to  maintain  his  authority,  he  began  to 
waver  and  hesitate.  Among  his  supporters,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  Santa  Anna,  was  a  small,  but  influential  faction 
of  monarchists,  headed  by  Paredes  ;  and,  being  desir- 
ous of  conciliating  them,  he  doubted  the  expediency  of 
carrying  out  the  federal  doctrines  which  he  had  previ- 
ously avowed.  His-  timidity  displeased  many  of  hia 
warmest  friends,  and  they  became  lukewarm  in  his  sup- 
port ;  while  the  monarchists  managed  silently  to  secure 
the  control  of  the  army,  at  all  times  potential  in  Mexico, 
which  a  single  prompt  movement  on  his  part  would 
have  effectually  prevented. 

Jealousy,  suspicion,  and  distrust,  were  manifested  by 
all  classes  and  parties  in  Mexico,  at  the  time  when  the 
proposition  to  resume  her  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  was  received  and  accepted.  The  ar- 
rangement, however,  was  approved  by  the  Mexican 
Congress  in  secret  session ;  the  American  naval  force 
off  Vera  Cruz  was  withdrawn ;  every  thing  wcnre  a 
promising  aspect ;  and  towards  the  close  of  October, 
the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  expressed 
some  anxiety  to  know  when  the  envoy  from  the  United 
States  might  be  expected.  The  American  Executive, 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Black's  dispatches, 
appointed  Mr.  John  Slidell  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Government  of  Mexico,  and  gave  him  full  in* 
structions  and  powers  to  settle  a^d  adjust  all  differences 
between  the  two  countries.*    Mr.  Slidell  arrived  at 

•  In  hii  «nnaal  meange  in  Dflcraiber  1846,  Prarident  Polk  hiatal 
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VerE  Cruz  an  the  30th  of  November,  and  hastened  for- 
ward, immediately,  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  Puebla 
he  was  met  by  Mr.  Black,  who  informed  him  that  the 
Mexican  government  were  alarmed  by  his  arrival  at 
such  an  inopportune  moment,  as  they  had  not  expected 
him  until  the  Ist  of  January,  and  matters  had  not  been 
prepared  for  his  reception.  The  first  intimation  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Black,  that  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  an 
envoy  was  deemed  of  .any  importance,  was  on  the  dfd 
of  December,  in  an  interview  with  Pena  y  Pena,  and 
he  had  hastened  from  Mexico  to  meet  Mr.  Slidell,  and 
CKHnmunicate  with  him  before  he  reached  the  capital 
It  appeared  that  the  administration  of  Herrera  had 
been  constantly  growing  weaker  and  weaker.  Instead 
of  seizing,  into  his  own  hands,  the  means  which  might 
have  enabled  him  to  control  the  turbulent  government 
over  which  he  was  placed,  he  suffered  them  to  be  used 
for  his  own  destruction.  Finesse  and  management 
were  resorted  to,  when  nothing  could  have  so  much 
strengthened  his  administration,  as  promptitude,  firm- 
ness, and  decision.  Early  in  November  he  began  to 
be  seriously  alarmed  ;  the  fidelity  of.  Paredes  was  sus- 
pected ;  and  orders  were  issued  for  him  to  break  up  his 
isantonment  at  San  Luis,  and  to  scatter  the  troops  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country.  Herrera  and  his  minis- 
ters were  probably  well  disposed  to  the  United  States, 
out  their  indecision  was  followed  by  its  legitimate  re- 
sults ;  and  when  Mr.  Slidell  presented  himself,  they  at- 
tempted to  bolster  up  the  tottering  administration,  by  a 
refusal  to  receive  him.  The  arrival  of  an  envoy  from 
the  United  States  was  a  matter  that  it  was  impossible 

that  he  did  not  think  it  advitable  to  lecommead  anj  "  atterfor  measimt 
•T  ndreM,"  in  eoiueqaence  of  the  ikvorable  chanse  in  our  reUtioni  with 
lltzieo.'— See  letter  of  inatnictione  to  Mr.  Slidell,  November  10, 1845. 
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to  conceal,  after  he  had  once  landed ;  the  evil  whioh 
might  easily  have  been  prevented,  if  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment had  but  intimated  the  necessity  for  delay,  was 
past  all  remedy  ;  and  Mr.  Slidell  concluded  to  coatinua 
his  journey  to  Mexico. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  of  Herrera  had 
consented  to  receive  a  minister,  was  known  long  pre* 
vious  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Slidell,  although  the  prtmvM* 
ciamento  of  Paredes  against  the  government,  issued  at 
San  Luis,  did  not  appear  until  the  15th  of  Deoember. 
For  several  weeks  before  Mr.  Slidell  reached  Mexioo^ 
the  monarchists  and  centralists  in  the  capital  were  very 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  plan  of  their  antici* 
pated  movement.  An  outbreak  was  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  certainty,  unless  the  administration  took 
measures  to  prevent  it.  On  the  second  day  after  iiis 
arrival  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Slidell  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Mexican  Minister,  dated  the  8th  of  December,  infOTm- 
ing  him  of  his  arrival,  and  desiring  to  know  when  his 
credentials  would  be  received  and  himself  accredited. 
No  answer  was  returned  to  this  communication ;  and 
in  two  private  interviews  between  Mr.  Black  and  Pena 
y  Pefia,  held  on  the  8th  and  13th  of  December,  the 
latter  exhibited  so  many  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  evade 
a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  proposition  which 
the  Mexican  government  had  accepted,  that  Mr.  Slidell 
wrote  a  second  note,  on  the  15th  of  the  month,  request- 
ing to  know  when  he  might  expect  a  reply  to  that  pre* 
viously  written.  On  the  following  day  he  was  in- 
formed by  Peiia  y  Pefia,  that  there  had  been  difl&cul* 
ties  in  regard  to  his  reception,  whioh  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  submit  to  the  council  of  government  foi 
their  determination.  The  difficulties  alluded  to  were — 
that  Mr.  Slidell's  appointment  had  not  received  tkm 
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saiiCtioD  of  Congress,  or  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  \ 
and  that  the  Mexican  government  had  consented  to 
receive  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  question  relating 
to  Texas,  but  not  a  resident  minister.  These  objec* 
lions  were  evidently  mere  pretences,  as  the  only  argu- 
ment urged  against  the  administration,  by  Paredes  and 
his  supporters,  was,  that  it  had  consented  to  rec^ve  a 
minister,  and  listen  to  a  proposition  for  opening  new 
n^^tiations.  This  was  the  only  question  involved,  as 
admitted  by  Herrera  himself,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pa- 
ehecQ,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  on  the  25th  of 
lugust,  1847.*  The  bad  faith  of  the  Mexican  admin- 
istration in  this  transaction  was  subsequently  exhibited 
m  a  most  unenviable  light,  by  the  publication  of  a  coii>* 
ibtmication  made  to  the  council  of  government  by 
IViiiay  Pena,  in  his  official  capacity,  on  the  11th  df 
December,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  professing  so, 
much  friendship  towards  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Slidell, 
•u  which  the  rei'usal  to  receive  the  minister  was  recom- 
hiended  in  positive  and  express  terms.t  The  delibera^- 
t;ons  of  the  council,  though  nominally  secret,  were 
matters  of  public  notoriety.  Its  members  were  well 
known  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the  reception,  and, 
oo  the  18th  of  December,  their  dictamen  advising 
against  it  was  made  public.  Information  of  this  fact, 
and  of  the  evident  want  of  frankness  and  candor  on 
the  part  of  Herrera's  administration,  in  their  inter-' 
course  with  him,  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Slidell,  on 
the  same  day,  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.]; 
The  dispatch  of  Mr.  Slidell  was  received  on  the 
12th  day  of  January,  1846,  and  on  the  succeeding  day 

•  Senate  Exec.  Doc  1,  (p.  41),  1ft  teMion,  30th  CongreM. 

f  Hosee  of  Rep.  Eiec.  Doe.  196,  (p.  49),  lit  leMioo,  29th  CongreM^ 

%  Wd.  (pp.  18,  et  leq.) 
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Greneral  Taylor  was  instructed  to  advance  and  occupj^ 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  positions  on  or 
near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  conveniently  done ;  and  several  vessels  of  war 
were  ordered  to  reinforce  the  squadron  in  the  Gulf. 
He  was  also  directed  not  to  enforce  the  common  right 
to  navigate  the  river,  without  further  orders,  or  treat 
Mexico  as  an  enemy,  until  she  should  assume  that 
character ;  but  if  any  open  act  of  hostility  should  be 
committed,  he  was  not  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive, 
if  the  means  at  his  disposal  enabled  him  to  do  other- 
wise. In  every  possible  event,  he  was  required  to  pro- 
tect private  property,  and  respect  the  personal  rights 
and  religion  of  the  Mexican  people.  Texas  having 
been  duly  admitted  into  the  Confederacy,  he  was  fur- 
ther authorized  to  make  a  requisition  on  the  governor 
of  that  state,  for  such  of  its  militia  force  as  might  be 
necessary.* 

The  American  army  encamped  at  Corpus  Christi, 
during  the  pendency  of  negotiations,  had  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  perfecting  its  discipline,  and  pre- 
paring for  the  field.  Occasional  rumors  were  heard, 
of  the  concentration  and  movement  of  he  enemy's 
forces  towards  the  frontier,  and  now  and  then  a  report 
would  reach  the  camp  that  an  invasion  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. The  idle  stories  put  in  circulation  created 
no  uneasiness  in  the  breast  of  General  Taylor;  he 
never  distrusted  his  ability  to  maintain  his  position,  or 
to  make  a  forward  movement,  if  required  so  to  do ;  and 
so  far  was  he  from  apprehending  any  danger,  and  so 
confident  that  he  might  rely  under  all  circumstances 
on  the  brave  men  under  his  orders,  that  he  informed 
the  adjutant  general  on  the  26th  of  August,  1845,  that 
•  HouM  of  Rep.  ExM.  Doc.  196,  (pp.  77.  et  ieq.)  lat  mm.,  99Ch  Coof. 
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he  considered  his  command  **  fuUy  adequate  to  meet 
any  crisis  that  might  arise/'  Early  in  that  month,  a 
rumor  had  reached  New  Orleans  in  regard  to  the 
march  of  troops  from  the  interior  of  Mexico,  which 
had  been  magnified  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  produced 
no  little  consternation  and  alarm.  General  Gaines, 
who  was  then  in  command  of  that  military  division, 
immediately  mustered  a  vdunteer  battalion  of  artil- 
lery into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  sent 
them  to  reinforce  (Jeneral  Taylor.  Their  arrival  pro- 
duced some  little  surprise  in  the  camp  at  Corpus  Christi, 
as  the  general  in  command  had  not  required  their  ser- 
vices. In  consideration  of  their  alacrity  in  obeying 
the  call  of  Greneral  Gaines,  who  was  determined  not 
to  have  the  army  suffer  any  reverse  if  it  could  be 
prevented,  the  Louisiana  volunteers  were  retained 
until  the  expiration  of  the  term  allowed  by  law  for  their 
enrolment;  and  General  Taylor  requested  that  there- 
after no  militia  force  should  be  sent  to  him  without  his 
requisition.* 

The  instructions  issued  to  (general  Taylor  to  move 
forward  to  the  Rio  Grande,  were  received  on  the  4th 
of  February.  Reconnoitering  parties  were  at  once 
thrown  out,  and  examinations  made  of  the  different 
routes  to  the  river,  by  land  and  water.  The  fact  that 
he  intended  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  com* 
municated  to  some  citizens  of  Matamoras,  who  visited 
his  camp  in  Februp*  y,  to  dispose  of  some  mules.  He 
stated  to  them,  that  the  movement  was  not  intended  to 
be  a  hostile  one ;  that  the  Mexicans  living  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  would  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way ; 
that  every  thing  required  for  the  use  of  the  army  would 

•  See  oomspondcnee,  Hoaie  of  Rep.  Exec.  Doc.  196,  lit  ■ewioB, 
Mh  CoDgteM. 
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be  purchaaed  at  a  fair  price ;  and  that,  in  no  case  woirld 
he  go  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  unless  hostilities  were 
commenced  by  Mexico.  Similar  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed to  the  Custom-house  officer  at  Brazos  Santi- 
ago, by  Captain  Hardee,  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  escort  covering  the  reconnaissance  of  Padre  Island. 
The  American  troops  were  also  commanded,  in  general 
orders,  to  refrain  from  the  commission  of  any  act  of 
Hostility,  and  to  observe  the  rigfits  and  respect  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Mexican  people.*  Every  thing  being  in 
readiness  for  the  march,  a  d6p6t  of  forage  and  subsist- 
ence was  thrown  forward  to  the  Santa  Gertrudes, 
about  forty  miles  from  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  28th  of 
February,  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  advance  brig- 
ade of  the  main  army,  consisting  of  the  cavalry  and 
Major  Ringgold's  light  artillery,  the  whole  under  the 

•  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  iMUed  by  Oeneml  Taylor  prt* 
vioui  to  hif  march  from  Corpus  Christi,  copies  of  which,  translated  into 
Spanish,  were  sent  in  adTanoe,  and  distributed  in  all  the  Mexican  towns 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  terseness  and  vigor  of  Qenerai 
Taylor's  style,  as  iUustrated  io  his  dispatches  and  orders,  elicited  uni- 
versal admiration : 

*<  The  army  of  occupation  of  Texas  being  now  about  to  take  a  posi- 
tion upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  under  the  orders  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States,  the  general4n-chief  desires  to  express  tha 
hope  that  the  movement  will  be  advantageous  to  all  concerned ;  and 
with  the  object  of  attaining  this  laudable  end,  he  has  ordered  ail  under 
his  command  to  observe,  with  the  most  scrupulous  respect,  the  rights  of 
all  the  inhabitants  who  may  be  found  in  peaceful  prosecution  of  their 
respective  occupations,  as  well  on  the  left  as  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rio 
Grands.  Under  no  pretext,  nor  in  any  way,  will  any  interference  be 
allowed  with  the  civil  rights  or  religious  privileges  of  the  inhabitants; 
out  the  utmost  respect  for  them  will  be  maintained. 

"  Whatsoever  may  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  army  will  be  bought 
by  the  proper  purveyor,  and  paid  for  at  the  highest  prices.  The  geo* 
eral-in-chief  has  the  satisfaction  to  say  that  he  confides  in  the  patriotism 
and  discipline  of  the  army  under  his  command,  and  that  he  feels  won 
ihat  his  orders  will  be  obeyed  with  the  utmost  exactness." 
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command  of  Colonel  Twiggs,*  left  the  encampment. 
The  two  brigades  of  infantry  followed  in  succession,  the 
last  leaving  Corpus  Christi  on  the  1  llh.  General  Taylor 
and  staff  accompanied  the  rear  brigade.  The  steamers 
and  transports,  containing  the  provisions  and  supplies 
for  a  dep6t  to  be  established  at  Point  Isabel,t  ^^e  siege 
train  and  field  battery,  together  with  a  company  of  ar- 
tillery and  the  engineer  and  ordnance  officers,  com- 
manded by  Major  Munroe,  left  Corpus  Christi  at  the 
same  time,  under  convoy  of  the  brigs  of  war-Porpoise 
and  Lawrence,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Woodbury. 

Meanwhile,  the  anticipated  revolution  had  taken 
place.  Mr.  Slidell  waited  two  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  dictamen  of  the  council  of  government,  in 
the  expectation  of  receiving  a  reply  to  a  note  he  had 
addressed  to  Pena  y  Pena,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
desiring  to  be  informed  what  were  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  reception.  Having  received  no  communi- 
cation from  the  Mexican  Minister,  he  wrote  a  second 
note  on  the  20th  instant,  to  which  a  reply  was  returned 
on  the  same  day,  communicating  the  positive  determi- 
nation of  the  Mexican  government  not  to  receive  him. 
This  decision  was  made  too  late  to  save  the  adminis- 
tration. Its  want  of  firmness  and  decision  was  so  mani- 
fest, that  the  mjlitary  in  the  capital  pronounced  in  favor 
of  the  revolutionists  on  the  29lh  of  December,  and  on 

•  Gtenernl  David  E.  Twiirgs  entered  the  anny  in  1812,  as  a  captain 
in  the  8ih  Infantry,  and  served  during  the  war.  He  also  acted  under 
the  ordeni  of  Grenerals  Guinea  and  Jackson  during  the  Seminole  war, 
and  rendered  efficient  services  in  the  difficulties  with  the  Sacs  and  Poxci, 
and  the  Florida  Indians.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Dra- 
goons on  the  8th  of  July,  1836,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadici 
genera]  on  the  30th  of  June,  1846. 

f  Point  Isabel  lies  north-east  of  the  island  of  Brazoe,  on  the  opposite 
fide  of  the  Laguna  Madre.  The  illage  at  the  Point  was  called  by  the 
Mexicans,  FroMtone. 
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the  following  day  Herrera  resigned  the  presidency, 
without  making  a  single  effort  to  quell  the  outbreak. 
The  tide  had  been  turned  for  months,  and  he  lacked 
the  courage  to  stem  it  for  an  instant.  Paredes  entered 
the  city  with  his  troops,  in  triumph,  on  the  2nd  of  Jan- 
uary, and  on  the  next  day  was  chosen  provisional  Pres- 
ident. §oon  after  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office,  by 
the  Constituent  Congress.  He  had  come  into  power  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  all  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  of  declaring  and  carry- 
ing on  an  offensive  war.  The  desire  to  establish  him- 
self firmly  in  his  place  rendered  him  loth  to  remove 
the  army  to  a  distance,  and  no  immediate  measures  of 
hostility  were  adopted.  In  a  short  time  after  his  eleva- 
tion, the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  was 
suggested  by  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  This 
movement  proved  to  be  unpopular,  and  prevented  his 
obtaining  ttie  necessary  loans  for  the  support  and  in- 
crease of  the  army.  The  condition  of  the^  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  also  boded 
war,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  wait  and  see  the  for- 
mer engaged  with  a  more  powerful  antagonist,  before 
venturing  to  cope  with  her  forces  single-handed.  Mr. 
Slidell  had  retired  to  Jalapa  in  February,  to  await  the 
.termination  of  the  revolutionary  contest  in  Mexico.  As 
an  entirely  different  government  had  been  established, 
after  the  country  became  more  quiet,  he  addressed  a 
note,  on  the  1st  of  March,  to  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  Castillo  y  Lanzas,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  his  reception,  and  requesting  to  know  the 
views  of  the  new  administration  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  informed,  in  reply,  by  the  note  of  the 
minister,  written  on  the  12th,  that  he  could  not  be  re- 
ceived as  a  resident  minister,  and  similar  reasons  were 
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given  for  the  refusal  to  those  previously  expressed  by 
Pena  y  Pena.  In  consequence  of  this  final  rejection  of 
the  offer  to  negotiate,  Mr.  Slidell  requested  the.  neces- 
sary passports,  and,  in  a  few  days,  set  out  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States.*  The  Mexican  government  imme- 
diately commenced  making  preparations  for  war.  Loans 
were  obtained,  arms  and  supplies  provided  for  the  army, 
and  its  numerical  force  augmented ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
April,  positive  orders  were  issued  to  the  officers  com 
manding  on  the  northern  frontier,  to  attack  the  Ameri- 
can troops. 

The  march  of  the  American  army  from  Corpus 
Christi,  was  not  obstructed  by  the  Mexicans.  Small 
armed  parties  were  occasionally  seen  in  the  distance, 
who  disappeared  on  the  approach  of  the  advancing  col- 
umns of  (general  Taylor's  force.  For  a  few  miles  from 
their  late  encampment,  the  roads  were  found  to  be  in 
good  order;  but  further  in  the  interior,  the  country 
presented  a  more  unfavorable  appearance.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  unbroken,  but  either  low  and  marshy,  or 
dry  and  sandy,  with  here  and  there  a  stretch  of  prairie 
land,  covered  with  thick  matted  grass,  and  dotted  at 
intervals  with  muskeet  bushes,  and  clumps  of  chaparral. 
The  route  was  toilsome  and  fatiguing,  yet  the  soldiers 
bore  every  hardship  without  a  murmur  or  complaint.f 
On  the  19th  of  March,  the  advanced  corps  halted  within 
three  miles  of  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  in  order  to  effect 
a  concentration  of  the  force  preparatory  to  crossing  the 
stream,  the  passage  of  which,  it  was  thought,  might  be 

•  See  Diplomatic  Correcpondenoe,  Home  of  Rep.  Doe.  196,  Irt  «•- 
aioD,  29th  CongreM. 

t  The  diflUoce  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Matamoras,  aooordiiig  lo  th« 
vpote  panned  bj  the  AmfriRan  anny,  was  168  milee  to  Poini  Isabel, 
160. 
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diiputed.  A  reconnaissance  was  made  of  the  ford,  whea 
a  party  of  rancheros  were  discovered  on  the  right  bank, 
who  signified  to  the  officer  in  command,  that  an  attempt 
to  pass  the  river  would  be  considered  an  act  of  hostility, 
(general  Taylor  promptly  made  his  dispositions  to  crotM 
under  fire.  A  road  was  opened  down  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  cavalry 
and  first  brigade  of  infantry  advanced  towards  the  ford, 
while  the  batteries  of  field  artillery  were  do  placed  as 
to  sweep  the  opposite  shore ;  the  port-fires  were  lighted, 
and  every  preparation  made  for  action.  The  ranche- 
ros again  appeared,  and  stated  to  Captain  Mansfield, 
who  was  sent  to  communicate  with  them,  that  they  had 
positive  orders  to  fire  on  the  Americans  if  they  endeav* 
ored  to  cross  the  river.  A  second  party  now  came  up^ 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  person  who  represented 
himself  to  be  the  adjutant  general  of  the  Mexican  troops 
though  he  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  private 
citizen  of  Matamoras.*  He,  too,  said  he  had  peremp- 
tory orders  to  fire  upon  the  Americans,  and  that  the 
passage  of  the  river  would  be  considered  as  a  declara- 
tion  of  war.  A  proclamation  issued  by  General  Mejia, 
the  Mexican  commander  at  Mntamoras,  on  the  18th 
instant,  was  also  presented  by  him,  in  which  a  similar 
announcement  was  made. 

Orders  were  now  given  by  General  Taylor  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  passage ;  and  the  enemy  notified  not  to 
obstruct  it  in  any  manner.  The  second  brigade  of 
infantry  was  formed  on  the  right,  and  the  crossing 
commenced.  Not  a  gun  was  fired,  and  the  Mexicans 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  Matamoras.     The  whole 

*  Ia  rapl]r  to  a  questioii  put  to  him,  thu  individual  admitted  that  tht 
mitu  of  Ganeral  Tajlor  announcing  the  fpirit  in  whieh  ha  pfopoaad  It 
•dtupj  the  countiy,  had  been  ToceiTed  at  Matamoraa. 
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army  passed  the  river,  with  their  wagon  trains,  entirely 
unmolested,  and  pursued  their  march  towards  the  Rio 
Ghrande.  A  few  rancheros  were  seen  on  the  route,  but 
did  not  approach  within  hailing  distance.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th,  General  Taylor  halted  at  a  point  on  the 
road  from  Matamoras  to  Point  Isabel,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  the  former  and  ten  from  the  latter.  Gen- 
eral  Worth*  was  then  ordered  to  advance  with  the  in- 
fantry brigades  on  the  Matamoras  road,  until  he  came  to 
a  suitable  position  for  an  encampment,  where  he  would 
halt  his  command,  and  await  the  return  of  General  Tay- 
lor, who  proceeded  to  Point  Isabel  with  the  dragoons, 
to  meet  the  transports  and  establish  a  d^pdt.  Under- 
standing that  a  Mexican  force  had  taken  possession  of 
the  village  of  Frontone,  he  determined  not  to  molest 
them.  While  on  his  way  to  the  Point,  he  was  met  by 
a  civil  deputation  from  Matamoras,  who  desired  an 
interview.  They  presented  to  him  a  formal  protest 
against  the  occupation  of  the  country,  signed  by  the 
prefect  of  the  northern  district  of  Tamaulipas.  He 
bad  not  time  to  make  his  reply,  when  the  buildings  at 
Frontone  w:ere  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  Believing  that 
he  had  been  trifled  with,  and  considering  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  on  disputed  territory  as  an  open  act 
of  hostility,  he  informed  the  deputation  that  he  would 
answer  them  on  his  arrival  opposite  Matamoras,  which 
he  afterwards  did. 

•  General  William  J.  Worth  joined  the  army  as  private  secretarj  to 
General  L.ewie,  in  1812.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  commission,  and 
aieted  as  aid  to  General  Scott,  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Chippewa 
end  Niagara.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  8th  regiment  of  in- 
ikntrf,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1838.  The  war  with  the  Seminole  Indiana 
in  Florida  was  broaght  to  a  close  through  his  instrumentality,  and  hk 
•nrices  were  rewarded  in  1842,  with  the  bnfet  of  brigadier  general. 
Tlie  additional  brevet  of  a  major  general  was  conferred  on  him  for  hb 
gallant  aervices  in  Mexico.  5 
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Colonel  Twiggs  hastened  forward  with  the  dragoons^ 
to  extinguish  the  flames  and  capture  the  incendiaries. 
On  their  arrival,  they  found  but  two  or  three  inoffensive 
Mexicans  in  the  village ;  the  remainder  having  fled  at 
their  approach.  The  fire,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  port  captain,  under  the  orders  of  Gen- 
eral Garcia,  consumed  but  three  or  four  houses  before 
it  was  arrested.  On  reaching  the  Point,  General  Tay- 
lor was  gratified  to  fmd  that  the  steamers  and  trans- 
ports had  just  arrived  in  the  harbor.  A  d6p6t  was 
established,  and  defences  throM  n  up  for  its  protection, 
in  pursuance  of  his  directions ;  he  then  set  out  to  re- 
join General  Worth,  leaving  Major  Munroe  in  com- 
mand, with  two  companies  of  artillery. 

On  coming  up  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  again  ordered  the  march  to  be  resumed, 
and  arrived  opposite  Matamoras,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
without  meeting  any  resistance.  Two  of  his  dragoons, 
sent  forward  from  the  advanced  guard,  were  captured  by 
the  Mexicans,  but  were  subsequently  released.  On  his 
approach  to  the  river,  great  excitement  appeared  to  be 
produced  in  the  city  of  Matamoras ;  troops  were  moved 
to  and  fro,  and  batteries  prepared  to  command  his  posi- 
tion. Being  desirous  of  announcing,  in  due  form,  the 
object  of  his  advance  to  the  river,  and  of  affording  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  friendly  intercourse,  a  white 
flag  was  exhibited  on  the  left  bank,  under  his  orders 
A  communication  was  opened  with  the  Mexican  offi- 
cers, and  General  Worth  was  dispatched,  with  his  stafl^ 
across  the  river,  as  the  bearer  of  a  communication  to 
General  Mejia,  informing  him  of  the  desire  of  General 
Taylor  for  amicable  relations,  and  his  willingness  to 
leave  the  port  of  Brazos  Santiago  open  to  the  citisens 
of  Matamoras,  until  the  question  of  boundary  should 
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be  definitely  settled.  An  interview  with  Greneral  Mejia 
WM  refused,  but  General  Worth  was  met  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  by  General  La  Vega,  who  was  at* 
tended  by  the  Licenciado  Casares,  representing  the 
civil  authorities  of  Matamoras,  and  several  other  per- 
sons. The  dispatch  of  General  Taylor  was  read  to  Gen- 
eral La  Vega,  who  was  also  told  by  General  Worth, 
that  he  was  directed  to  deliver  it  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Matamoras.  This  was  refused ;  whereupon 
General  Worth,  having  been  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
can consul  was  at  liberty,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
official  functions,  demanded  an  interview  with  him,  in 
die  name  of  his  government.  The  demand  was  not 
complied  with,  and  the  American  general  returned,  and 
reported  the  result  of  his  mission  to  General  Taylor.* 

•  The  foUowing  extracts  ftom  the  minates  of  the  interview  between 
Generals  Worth  and'La  Vega,  show  with  what  pertinacity  the  Mexi- 
cans  peniited  in  maintaining  on  this  occasion,  that  there  was  no  war, 
aJtbough,  as  they  alleged,  so  many  acts  of  hostility  had  been  committed. 
(House  of  Rep.  Exec  Doc.  196,  p.  114,  1st  session,  29th  Congress :) 

**  Oeneral  Wartk,  Is  the  American  consul  in  arrest,  or  in  prison  1 — 
General  La  Vega.  No. — General  Worth.  Is  he  now  in  the  exercise  of 
hii  proper  functions  1 — General  La  Vega.  (aAer  apparently  consulting 
with  the  Licenciado  Casares  for  a  moment)  replied  that  he  was. — Gen- 
era/ Wartk.  Then,  as  an  American  officer,  in  the  name  of  my  goTeni- 
ment  and  my  commanding  general,  I  demand  an  interview  with  tha 
eoosnl  of  my  country.  (No  reply.) — General  Wartk,  Has  Mexico  de- 
clared war  against  the  United  States  1 — General  La  Vega,  No. — Ge»- 
eral  Wartk,  Are  the  two  countries  still  at  peace  T—  General  La  Vega 
Yes. — General  Wartk.  Then  I  again  demand  an  interview  with  the 
consul  of  my  government,  in  Matamoras,  in  the  presence,  of  course,  of 
these  gentlemen,  or  any  other  that  the  commanding  general  in  Mate- 
norae  may  be  pleased  to  designate. 

"  Oeneral  La  Vega  reiterated  that  the  consul  was  in  the  proper  exe^ 
case  of  his  functions ;  that  he  was  not  in  arrest,  nor  were  any  other 
Ameiicane  in  arrest  in  Matamoras ;  that  he  would  submit  the  dewumd 
to  Otoanl  Mejia,  adding,  that  he  thought  there  wpuld  be  great  diA> 
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The  Mexicans  still  persisting  in  keepmg  up  a  hostfla  al> 
titade,  a  position  was  selected  for  a  permanent  encamp- 
ment, and  the  American  flag  planted  for  the  first  tkom 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  construction  of  defensive  works  was  immedi. 
ately  commenced  by  General  Taylor,  in  imitation  of 
the  example  of  the  Mexicans,  who  had  already  erected 
seyeral  batteries  and  redoubts.  Fifteen  hundred  soldiers 
were  constantly  employed  on  fatigue  duty,  working  day 
and  night  with  commendable  patience  and  perseverance. 
Intrenchments  were  thrown  up,  and  a  fort  erected,  with 
six  bastions,  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men.  Batteries  were  also  completed, 
and  mounted  with  heavy  guns  bearing  directly  upon  the 
public  square  of  Matamoras.  The  defences  of  Point 
Isabel  were,  in  like  manner,  strengthened  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  would  permit. 

Notwithstanding  these  hostile  preparations,  no  actual 
collision  with  the  enemy's  forces  took  place  for  several 
days,  and  the  impression  that  there  would  be  no  war 
became  generally  entertained.     In  this  belief  General 

**  Thii  demand  was  repeatedly  made  in  the  mott  emphatic  manner,  aniH 
a  reply  requested ;  Gkneral  La  Vega  stating  the  consul  oontmoed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  and  that  Gen.  Worth's  demand  would  be  suh- 
nritted  to  Qen.  Mejia.        •        ♦        •        •        • 

**  No  reply  having  been  received  from  Qen.  La  Vega  relative  to  the 
demand  for  an  interview  with  the  American  consul,  the  question  wee 
again  introduced  by  Gen.  Worth,  and  the  demand  for  the  last  time  re- 
iterated. 

**  Qtn.  La  Vega  then  promptly  refbsed  to  comply  with  the  demand, 
iepl3ring,  without  waiting  for  the  interpretation,  *  No,  no.* 

"  General  Worih.  I  have  now  to  state  that  a  refusal  of  my  demand 
to  see  the  American  consul  is  regarded  as  a  belligerent  act ;  and,  in  oon- 
dusion,  I  have  to  add,  the  commanding  general  of  the  American  foroae 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  will  regard  the  passage  of  any  armed  pvtf 
of  Mexicans  in  hostile  array  acioee  the  Rio  Grande  as  an  aot  of  wi^ 
And  (uiBue  it  accordingly." 
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Worth  etpressed  a  desire  to  be  separated  from  his  com- 
maTKl,  on  account  of  some  difficulty  in  relation  to  his 
brevet  rank.  This  was  done  on  the  7th  of  April,  and 
he  soon  after  returned  home,  with  the  intention  of  re* 
signing  his  commission.* 

Aside  from  the  presence  of  the  two  armies,  the  scene 
presented  at  this  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
was  of  a  peaceful,  yet  imposing  character.  On  the  op- 
posite shore  from  the  American  encampment  was  the 
city  of  Matamoras,  with  its  towering  cathedral,  its  neat 
booses,  and  pretty  gardens ;  on  the  verge  of  the  town 
were  the  small  reed  and  thatched  habitations  of  the 
bumbler  classes;  and  in  the  distance,  the  cultivated 
fields  of  cotton  and  cane,  and  smiling  haciendas  im- 
bosomed  amid  groves  of  ebony  and  lignum-vit®.  At 
sunset  the  whole  population  of -the  city  crowded  down 
to  the  river's  side,  to  hear  the  bands  belonging  to  the 
American  regiments  discourse  "the  eloquent  music" 
whose  rich  notes  were  borne  to  their  ears  mingled  \fith 
the  low  murmuring  of  the  Bravo ;  and,  in  default  of 
more  chivalric  enterprises,  it  is  said  that  many  a  love- 
passage  took  place  between  our  young  officers  and  the 
gay  Mexican  senoritas.  But  this  quiet  was  only  the 
hush  that  preceded  the  tempest ;  and  the  angry  pas- 
sions smothered  for  the  moment,  soon  burst  forth,  like 
the  wrath  of  Jove,  with  redoubled  vengeance. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  General  Ampudia  arrived  from 
Monte-ey,  and  assumed  the  command  at  Matamoras. 
He  was  accompanied  by  200  cavalry,  and  a  force  of 

*  General  Worth  insisted  that  his  brevet  entitled  him  to  precedence 
over  Colonel  Twiggs,  whose  commission  as  colonel  was  of  an  older  date 
thaii  his  own.  In  conformity  with  the  rule  adopted  by  the  War  Depazt- 
■lent,  Genera]  Taylor  decided  that  brevet  rank  gave  no  command,  ex- 
«0pt  where  there  was  a  regular  assignment  to  duty  according  to  inch 
Ifrevetrenk. 
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2,200  men  followed  close  in  his  rear.  When  pasnng 
through  Reinosa,  he  ordered  all  Americans  to  leave 
that  place  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  retire  to 
Victoria.  A  similar  order  was  issued  on  his  arrival  at 
Malamoras,  where  his  entrance  was  hailed  by  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  other  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  His  assumption  of  the  command  was  un- 
derstood to  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  ;  a  rigid  non-intercourse  was  established  with 
the  Americans  on  the  left  bank ;  and  the  Mexican 
pickets  were  extended  above  and  below  the  city  for 
several  miles.  Copies  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  him, 
on  the  road  to  Matamoras,  addressed  to  the  soldiers  of 
foreign  birth  in  the  American  army,  and  artfully  ap- 
pealing to  their  cupidity  to  induce  them  to  desert,  were 
secretly  introduced  into  General  Taylor's  camp.  A 
number  of  desertions  took  place,  but  the  prompt  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  American  commander  soon  put  an 
end  to  them.  Some  of  those  who  attempted  to  escape 
were  drowned  in  the  river,  and  others  were  fired  upon 
by  the  guards.  Those  who  reached  the  Mexican  lines 
were  loaded  with  favors,  and  every  mark  of  distinction 
conferred  upon  them,  almost  without  solicitation, 

A  dispatch  was  received  by  General  Taylor  from 
Ampudia,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April,  formally 
requiring  him  to  break  up  his  camp  "  in  the  peremptory 
term  of  twenty-four  hours,"  and  retire  to  the  other 
bank  of  the  Nueces,  pending  the  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Texas  question  ;•  and  advising  him, 
*'  that  arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide "  between 
them,  if  he  insisted  on  remaining  in  his  position,  and 
that  the  war  to  be  thus  commenced,  would  be  conducted 

•  The  final  refusal  of  the  Mexican  goTerament  to  receire  Mr.  Slidell, 
though  anticipated  at  Matamoraa,  was  not  yet  pooitivtly  known. 
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on  his  part,  **  conformably  to  the  principles  established 
by  the  most  civilized  nations."  General  Taylor  replied 
on  the  same  day,  declining  to  enter  upon  any  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  the  international  question,  but  remind- 
ing General  Ampudia  that,  although  Mexico  had  hith- 
erto refused  to  hear  any  proposition  for  negotiation,  he 
had  been  instructed,  in  occupying  the  country,  to  ab- 
stain from  all  acts  of  hostility,  which  instructions  had 
so  far  been  carefully  observed.  He  added,  however, 
that  he  should  not  avoid  the  alternative  presented  by 
the  Mexicao  commander,  and  would  leave  the  respon- 
sibility with  those  who  rashly  commenced  hostilities.* 
General  Ampudia  having  thus  announced  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war.  General  Taylor  prepared  himself  for 

•  **  I  need  haidly  advise  you  that,  charged  at  I  am,  in  only  a  military 
capacity,  with  the  performance  of  specific  duties,  I  cannot  enter  into  a 
diBCuasion  of  the  international  question  involved  in  the  advance  of  the 
American  army.  You  will,  however,  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  constantly  sought  a  settlement,  by  nego- 
tiation, of  the  question  of  boundary ;  that  an  envoy  was  dispatched  to 
Mexico  for  that  purpose,  and  that  up  to  the  most  recent  dates  said  en- 
voy had  not  been  received  by  ihe  actual  Mexican  government,  if,  indeed, 
lie  has  not  received  his  passports  and  left  the  republic.  In  the  mean- 
time, 1  have  been  ordered  to  occupy  the  country  up  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  until  the  boundary  shall  be  definitely  settled.  In  carry- 
ing out  these  instructions,  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  all  acts  of 
hostility,  obeying,  in  this  regard,  not  only  the  letter  of  my  instructions, 
hut  the  plain  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity. 

"The  instruction»ander  which  I  am  acting  will  not  permit  me  to  re- 
trograde from  the  position  I  now  occupy.  In  view  of  the  relations  be- 
tween our  respective  governments,  and  the  individual  suffering  which 
may  result,  I  regret  the  alternative  which  you  offer;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  wish  it  understood  that  I  »hali  by  no  means  avoid  such  alternative, 
leaving  the  responsibility  with  those  who  rashly  commence  hostilities. 
In  conclusion,  you  wUl  permit  me  to  give  the  assurance,  that  on  my 
part,  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  among  civilized  nations  shall  be  caie- 
fallj  >beerved."— Extract  from  General  Taylor's  reply  to  Ampadia, 
April  12th,  1846 
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the  consequences,  intending,  as  he  had  previously  dona^ 
to  act  strictly  on  the  defence.  Instructions  were  giren 
to  the  naval  commander  at  Brazos  Santiago,  on  the 
1 8th  instant,  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande* 
in  order  to  stop  all  supplies  intended  for  Matamoras. 
The  second  regiment  of  infantry  was  removed  out  of 
reach  of  the  shot  from  the  Mexican  batteries,  and  the 
field-work  occupied  by  the  third  regiment,  and  two 
batteries  of  light  artiller}'.  Strong  guards  of  foot  and 
mounted  men  were  stationed  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and  every  precaution  adopted  to  prevent  sur- 
prise. An  additional  force  was  ordered  to  Point  Isabel, 
and  the  fort  well  supplied  with  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  peremptory  term  specified  by  Ampudia  expired 
without  producing  any  act  of  hostility  on  his  part,  and 
every  thing  continued  quiet  for  several  days.  While 
matters  were  in  this  condition,  the  American  army  was 
called  upon  to  lament  the  loss  of  Colonel  Trueman 
Cross,  Deputy  Quartermaster-general,  and  a  most 
estimable  officer.  He  was  accustomed  to  take  daily 
exercise  on  horseback,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  April  rode  out  as  usual.  It  was  supposed  for  a  long 
time  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed 
across  the  river,  but  his  body  was  subsequently  discov- 
ered in  a  dense  chaparral,  some  miles  from  the  fort,  in 
a  horribly  mutilated  state.  He  was  6nly  recognized 
by  bis  uniform,  and  was  undoubtedly  murdered  by  the 
lawless  banditti  who  hung  around  the  Mexican  camp^ 
but  acted  under  no  orders  except  those  given  by  theif 
own  chosen  leaders. 

On  the  17th  instant,  and  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
the  body  of  Colonel  Cross,  Lieutenants  Porter  and  Dob* 
bins,  each  with  a  party  of  twelve  men,  were  sent  ovi 
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i»  obtain  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  missing  oAoer. 
The  two  detachments  took  different  directions.  On  the 
seeond  day  out,  Lieatenant  Porter  met  a  party  of 
Mexicans,  about  eighteen  miles  from  General  Taylor's 
camp»  and  one  third  of  that  distance  north  of  the  river, 
ninnbering  near  one  hundred  and  fifty,  one  of  whom 
snapped  his  piece  at  him.  He  instantly  discharged 
both  barrels  of  his  gun,  and  the  Mexicans  disappeared 
in  the  thicket.  Their  camp,  with  their  horses  and 
equipage,  were  captured.  On  their  return,  the  Ameri- 
cans encountered  another  body  of  Mexicans,  who  had 
probably  been  joined  by  those  previously  seen.  It  was 
nearly  nightfall,  and  raining  heavily.  They  were  in- 
stantly fired  upon,  but  were  unable  to  return  it  on  ac- 
ccMint  of  their  ammunition  being  damaged.  Lieutenant 
Porter  and  one  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  party  returned  to  camp. 

Two  vessels  bound  to  Matamoras  with  supplies  for 
the  army  were  warned  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  by  the  blockading  force.  On  re- 
ceiving information  of  the  fact,  Ampudia  remonstrated 
against  the  blockade.  Hi#  letter  to  General  Taylor 
was  dated  on  the  22nd  instant,  and  on  the  same  day,  a 
reply  was  made,  in  the  usual  sententious  and  impressive 
style  of  the  American  commander.  He  briefly  re- 
viewed his  proceedings  since  he  had  left  Corpus  Christi 
with  the  army  under  his  orders ;  pointing  out  the  nu- 
merous evidences  of  his  desire  to  avoid  hostilities,  and 
showing  conclusively  that  the  responsibility  of  produc- 
ing them  did  not  rest  with  him.  When  authoritatively 
informed  by  General  Ampudia,  that  war  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  refusal  to  abandon  his  position,  he 
issued  the  order  to  the  naval  commanders  for  the  en- 
foreemctat  of  a  blockade,  which,  he  insisted,  was  not  only 
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justifiable  under  the  circumstances,  but  could  not  be 
removed,  unless  an  armistice  was  desired,  in  which 
case  he  would  cheerfully  open  the  river.  As  for  the 
consequences  that  might  result,  and  which  were  inti- 
mated in  the  remonstrance  of  General  Ampudia,  he 
begged  to  be  understood  that  he  was  prepared  for  them, 
whatever  they  might  be. 

General  Arista*  arrived  at  Matamoras  on  the  24th 
of  April,  and  assumed  the  chief  command,  information 
of  which  was  communicated  by  himself,  in  a  courteous 
note  to  General  Taylor,  stating,  also,  that  he  considered 
hostilities  commenced,  and  should  prosecute  them.  A 
second  proclamation,  prepared  by  him,  was  distributed 
among  the  American  soldiers,  inviting  them  to  desert, 
and  promising  large  bounties  of  land  as  a  reward  for 
espousing  the  Mexican  cause.  A  few,  a  very  few,  of 
those  to  whom  the  proclamation  was  addressed,  accept- 
ed the  offer ;  but,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  the  great 
majority  spurned  it  with  the  scorn  and  indignation 
which  it  merited. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  April,  General  Taylor's 
spies  reported  that  2,500  Mexicans  had  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  above  the  American  encampment,  and  about 
1,600  below,  witTi  the  intention  of  surrounding  his 
position,  and  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the 
depot  al  Point  Isabel.     Captain  Ker  was  dispatched 

*  Gencial  Arista  commanded  the  army  on  the  northern  finontier 
of  Mexico,  in  the  aummer  of  1845.  He  returned  to  the  interior  in  the 
fall,  when  vhe  revolutionary  movement!  were  in  progress.  He  was  op- 
posed to  Pnredes,  and  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  he  would  pr»- 
fumnce  agamst  him,  arthe  Mexicans  term  it,  but  it  seems  that  he  was 
content  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  After  his  defeat  by 
General  Taylor,  in  May  1846,  he  endeavored  to  organize  a  revolutionarf 
faction,  bui  was  unsuccessful,  and  soon  after  retired  firom  the  umy. 
He  b  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  generals  in  the  Mexicmn  aerfioe 
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on  the  following  day,  with  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  to 
reconnoitre  the  crossing  near  Burrita,  and  returned  in 
a  few  hours,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  alarm  was 
unfounded.  At  the  same  time  another  squadron,  under 
Captain  Thornton,  was  sent  to  scour  the  country  above. 
They  proceeded  up  the  river  about  twenty-six  miles, 
witliout  discovering  any  signs  of  the  enemy,  although 
their  inquiries  on  the  way  tended  to  show  that  they  had 
crossed  the  river  in  strength.  At  this  point  the  guide 
refused  to  go  any  further,  alleging  that  the  whole  country 
was  full  of  Mexicans.  The  orders  of  Captain  Thornton 
were,  to  discover  the  position  and  force  of  the  enemy, 
if  they  had  passed  the  river,  but  to  proceed  with  care 
and  caution.  He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  coun- 
try, but  perfectly  fearless,  and  somewhat  impetuous. 
Having  decided  to  go  on  without  the  guide,  his  advanced 
guard  was  increased,  and  the  party  again  moved  for- 
ward. At  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  further,  they 
discovered  a  plantation,  inclosed  by  a  chaparral  fence, 
except  on  the  side  facing  the  river,  with  a  farm-house 
situated  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance, 
which  was  narrow,  and  secured  by  a  pair  of  bars. 

Captain  Thornton  halted  the  advanced  guard,  and 
went  into  the  field  ahead  of  his  men,  to  speak  with 
some  persons  who  appeared  to  be  at  work.  Sufficient 
precautions  had  not  been  taken  to  guard  against  surprise, 
and  a  signal  to  the  guard  was  mistaken  by  the  remain- 
der of  the  force  all  of  whom  entered  the  inclosure. 
In  an  instant  the  chaparral  swarmed  with  the  Mexicans, 
who  had  completely  surrounded  them,  and  apparently 
cut  off  every  chance  of  escape.  A  body  of  cavalry 
also  made  their  appearance,  and  charged  upon  the  little 
band,  who  met  them  gallantly,  and  with  success.  A 
destructive  fire  was  now  poured  upon  them,  which  it 
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was  impossible  to  resist,  and  orders  were  given  by  Cap 
tain  Thornton  to  his  men,  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy.  With  a  single  bound  he  cleared  the  fence, 
overturning  a  number  of  the  Mexicans  who  endeavored 
to  stop  him,  and  darted  ahead  in  the  direction  of  General 
Taylor's  position.  In  leaping  a  precipice,  his  horse  fell 
with  him,  and  he  remained  for  some  time  insensible. 
When  he  recovered,  he  again  started  for  the  camp,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  before  he  reached  it.  Meanwhile 
Captain  Hardee,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  squadron,  ordered  his  men  to  ford  the  river ;  but  the 
banks  were  found  to  be  so  boggy,  that  this  was  impossi- 
ble, and  he  then  surrendered  himself  and  men  prisoners 
of  war.  In  this  affair  the  American  loss  was  ten  killed, 
and  about  fifty  taken  prisoners.  The  Mexican  force 
consisted  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  over  three  hundred 
strong,  commanded  by  General  Torrejon.  General 
Taylor  forthwith  communicated  the  particulars  of  the 
enounter  to  his  government;  and,  deeming  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  additional  forces  were  neces- 
sary, he  made  a  requisition  on  the  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana  for  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  on  the  Governor 
of  Texas  for  two  regiments  of  mounted  men,  and  two 
of  foot,  all  which  were  to  be  sent  into  the  field  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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The  fiery  cross,  borne  by  the  swift-footed  Walise,  as 
the  signal  for  the  marshalling  of  the  Scottish  clans,  did 
not  arouse  a  deeper  or  more  intense  feeling  of  anxiety 
than  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Thornton  and 
his  command  on  the  banks  of  the  Bravo.  With  the 
rapidity  of  the  electric  fire,  it  was  communicated  from 
one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other.  One  rumor 
followed  close  uppn  another.  Exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dangers  that  beset 
the  army  of  occupation,  were  circulated  far  and  near ; 
each  new  repetition  affording  wider  scope  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  magnifying  the  causes  of  alarm,  until  the 
public  mind  was  actually  prepared  for  any  disaster 
or  reverse.  Cut  off  from  all  communication  with  his 
d^pdt  of  provisions  and  supplies,  hemmed  in  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  force  trebling  his  own  in  numbers,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  was  represented  to  be  in  a  most  perilous 
position.  The  information  that  he  was  authorized  to 
caD  on  the  governors  of  the  neighboring  states  for  vol- 
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unteeis  whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary,  quieted  iho 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  connmunity  but  for  a 
inomenl,  and  all  were  soon  prepossessed  with  the  idea 
that  he  had  wailed  until  it  was  too  late.  Even  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  qualities  as  a  soldier, 
and  knew  that  he  would  not  rashly  thrust  himself  into 
danger,  trembled  for  his  safety;  and,  although  they 
"were  satisfied  that  he  would  light  like  the  stag  at  bay, 
whatever  might  be  the  strength  of  his  assailants,  they 
feared  lest  courage  and  determination  would  avail  him 
nothing,  against  the  powerful  army  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  him. 

In  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
try, the  excitement  was  so  great  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  controlled.  Partaking  of  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  surrounded  him,  the  Veteran  General  Gaines,* 
then  in  command  of  that  division,  without  waiting  for 
orders  from  Washington,  made  large  requisitions  for 
volunteers,  on  the  Governors  of  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  in  addition  to  those  called  for 
by  General  Taylor.f  There  was  no  lack  of  applicants 
to  meet  all  the  requisitions,  and  the  only  strife  was,  who 
should  be  first  and  foremost  in  the  rescue.     Within  a 

•  Major  Greneral  Edmund  P.  Gaines  has  been  in  the  service  almost  half 
a  century.  He  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  1799,  and  receired  hisoook. 
mission  as  a  brigadier  general  in  1811.  He  receivtHl  the  brevet  of  ma- 
jor general  for  his  brave  defence  of  Fort  Erie,  against  the  assault  of  tbs 
British  army  under  Gkneral  Dnimmond. 

f  The  calls  made  by  General  Gaines  were  countermanded  as  aoon  as 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  President,  though  recognized  to  tha 
extent  of  the  number  of  troops  already  furnished.  These  unexpocted 
additions  to  his  force,  not  only  exhausted  General  Taylor's  supplies,  but 
they  also  seriously  embarrassed  his  movements.— (Letters  to  the  Adjutanl 
General,  May  2Uth,  June  3rd,  and  July  1st,  l&iG.)  But  no  one  doubted 
that  the  motives  of  General  Gaines  were  eminently  praiseworthy.  Tpo 
Buch  credit,  perhaps,  was  given  to  the  rumors  against  which  lie  Mid 
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▼ery  short  time  a  considerable  force  was  musteied  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  equipped  and  pro* 
vided,  and  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Congress  was  still  in  session,  when  the  information 
that  hostilities  had  commenced  on  the  Rio  Grande 
reached  Washington.  A  special  message  was  received 
from  the  President,  on  the  11th  of  May,  communicating 
the  dispatches  of  General  Taylor,-  and  recommending 
the  most  energetic  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  the  deliberation  and 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  13th,  an  act  was 
passed,  with  great  unanimity,  declaring  that  a  state  of 
war  existed  **  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,"  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty 
thousand  volunteers.  The  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars also  was  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Energy  and  activity  were  at  once  infused  into  every 
department  of  the  public  service.  Consultations  were 
held  between  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Greneral  Scott,*  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army. 
Memoranda  were  furnished  to  the  different  staff  officers 
and  heads  of  bureaus.  Quartermasters,  commiss^ies, 
and  medical  purveyors,  were  busily  engaged  in  making 
calculations,  preparing  estimates,   and   providing  the 

the  War  Department  liatl  been  warned  bj  General  Taylor ;  but  he  could 
not  see  a  brother  officer  in  supposed  perfl,  without  volunteering  to  aid 
kkn.  When  he  heard  the  sound  of  cannon,  he  knew  it  was  time  to 
light,  as  Napoleon  said,  **  without  waiting  for  orders." 

•  Major  General  Winfield  Scott  is  so  well  known,  as  the  Hero  of 
Chippewa  and  Niagara,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  refer  to  his  mil- 
feaiy  history.  He  entered  the  army,  with  the  rank  o\'  captun,  in  IS08, 
and  in  March,  1814,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  was  made  a  brigadier 
general.  In  the  same  year  he  was  brcTctted  a  major  general,  for  hia 
^rtinguished  services  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1811,  ha  was  appointed  General  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
WTsanmil  by  the  death  of  General  Macomb. 
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Decenary  supplies  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
troops,  their  sustenance  and  equipment,  and  the  requi- 
site facilities  for  transportation.  How  well  the  duties 
of  these  officers  were  discharged,  is  attested  by  the  fact, 
that  an  additional  force  of  near  20,000  men  was  sent 
into  the  field  early  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  general  plan  of  the  campaign,  determined  on  at 
Washington,  was,  to  make  a  series  of  flank  invasions,  or 
attacks,  on  the  western,  northern,  and  eastern  froatieis 
of  Mexico.  A  strong  naval  squadron  was  already 
lying  in  the  Gulf,  and  orders  were  issued  to  ComnKxlore 
Conner,  on  the  13th  of  May,  to  blockade  the  Mexican 
ports.  Instructions  had  been  previously  given  to  Com- 
modore Sloat,  the  officer  commanding  the  Pacific 
squadron,  to  take  possession  of  the  principal  ports  and 
towns  on  that  coast,  as  fast  as  his  means  would  allow, 
whenever  he  was  credibly  informed  that  hostilities  had 
commenced.  The  land  forces  of  the  United  States 
were  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  country  in  three  divis- 
ions— one  proceeding  from  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the 
Missouri  river,  under  Colonel  (afterwards  Greneral) 
Kearny,*  into  New  Mexico  and  California;  the  sec- 
ond, under  General  Wool,t  to  rendezvous  at  San  Aa- 

*  Brigadier  General  Stephen  W.  Kearny  received  hit  first  coromiMioii, 
that  of  a  lieutenant,  in'  1812.  He  served  during  the  war  with  e^edil, 
and  ufler  the  peace  was  mainly  employed  on  the  western  frontier.  He 
ruse  by  regular  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  which  ap* 
pointment  was  conferred  on  him  on  the  30th  of  June,  184G. 

f  Brigadier  (General  John  E.  Wool  obtained  a  captain's  comnuasioii 
tn  1812.  His  military  debut  was  made  at  the  battle  of  Queenston, 
where  he  highly  diDtinguished  himself.  He  also  bore  a  conspicaous  pari 
under  General  Mucomb  at  Plattsburg.  In  1816,  he  was  appoiatod 
inspector-g<.'neraI  of  the  anny,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  for 
twenty-five  years.  His  acquirements  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  his  ■IrjH  ~ 
as  a  tactician,  are  conceded  to  be  of  a  high  order.  He  was  prrrmntwt 
to  the  rank  of  brigadisr  general  in  1841. 
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tonic  de  Bexar,  and  march  due  west  towards  Chihua- 
hua ;  subject,  however,  to  the  orders  of  the  officer  in 
commaDd  of  the  third  division,  which  was  to  consti- 
tute the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  assuming  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  base  line  of  its  operations,  to  overrun  and 
occupy  the  provinces  of  Coahuila,  New  Leon,  and  Ta- 
maulipas.  If  found  to  be  practicable,  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  designed  to  be  made 
from  this  quarter ;  but,  if  otherwise,  two  projects  were 
ID  contemplation — a  march  from  Tampico  on  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz — to  be  followed 
by  an  advance  movement  towards  the  Mexican  capital ; 
one  or  both  of  which  were  to  be  adopted,  as  circum- 
stances might  render  expedient.  In  order  to  secure  the 
possession  of  California,  without  weakening  the  column 
under  (jeneral  Kearny,  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  with 
a  small  body  of  regular  soldiers,  were  to  be  sent  rounO 
by  sea. 

An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  the  nature  and 
the  propriety  of  these  different  movements.  The  idea 
of  making  a  pennanent  conquest  of  any  portion  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  for  the  sake  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement alone,  was  disavowed  by  the  administration, 
and  would  have  been  as  foreign  to  the  purposes  for 
which  our  government  was  formed,  as  it  was  abhorrent 
to  the  wishes  of  the  American  people.  But  it  was  fore- 
seen, at  the  outset,  that  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  if 
successful,  would  be  followed  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
part  of  the  domain  of  Mexico.  She  was  confessedly 
bankrupt ;  her  mines,  her  revenues,  her  lands,  indeed 
ail  her  most  valuable  resources,  were  pledged  for  the 
security  of  other  obligations ;  and  she  possessed  no 
means  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  American  citizens, 
and  those  which  would  necessarily  grow  out  of  a  state 
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of  hostilities,  except  by  a  cession  of  her  territory.  It 
was  thought  expedient  therefore,  to  take  possession  of 
that  lying  contiguous  to  the  United  States,  ana,  pursu- 
ing the  same  policy,  to  establish  temporary  civil  govern- 
ments in  New  Mexico  and  California,  to  be  continufid 
in  another  form,  if  those  provinces  were  annexed,  and 
to  be  suspended  in  the  event  of  their  restoration.  By 
carrying  the  war,  at  the  same  time,  into  the  interior, 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  it  was  evident  that  the 
government  of  Mexico  would  be  ultimately  driven  to 
abandon  her  position  of  refusing  to  negotiate,  and  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  on  fair  and  honorable  terms. 

The  several  projects  adopted  by  the  principal  exec- 
utive and  military  officers  of  the  government,  with  such 
modifications  and  changes  as  were  discovered  to  be  ne- 
cessar}%  were  carried  into  effect.  General  Wool  found  it 
impracticable  to  continue  his  route  over  the  mountains 
to  Chihuahua,  and  turned  aside  to  Monclova  and  Parras, 
afterwards  effecting  a  junction  with  General  Taylor's 
army  at  Saltillo.  The  demonstration  from  Tam[»C0b 
against  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  the  march  into  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico  from  the  north,  were  also  abandoned. 

It  was  originally  designed  that  the  main  body  of  the 
army  should  be  placed  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Scott,  whose  official  position,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  his  ability,  seemed  to  render  the  selection  a 
proper  and  desirable  one.  An  unfortunate  misund^^r- 
-standing,  between  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Wai 
on  the  one  hand,  and  himself  on  the  other,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  change  in  the  orders  which  had  been  given, 
and  he  was  directed  to  confine  his  services  to  the  city  of 
Washington.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this 
character,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  controversy. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  it,  that  althouglj  there  was  too 
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Bttle  deference  shown  on  the  one  side,  towards  those 
whom  the  law  and  the  constitution  had  intrusted  with 
superior  authority,  it  was  forgotten  on  the  other,  that 
the  wounds  of  a  soldier  who  had  fought  and  bled  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  were  to  be  held  sacred,  and 
that  a  single  hasty  word,  or  an  ill-advised  act,  ought  to 
weigh  as  nothing  against  the  qualifications  which 
placed  their  possessor  in  the  front  rank  of  military  men 
in  the  world.  There  are  few  friends  of  General  Scott 
but  will  lament  this  occurrence;  and  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  efforts  made  to  supersede  him  will  never 
be  regarded  with  favor.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
country  approved  them  ;  and  if  mentioned  at  all,  they 
should  only  be  regretted.* 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  announcing  the  existence  of  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico, was  issued  on  the  same  day  with  the  passage  of  the 
act  in  Congress.  So  prompt  was  the  country  to  respond 
to  the  call  for  volunteers,  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  ser- 
vices of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  were 
oflfered  to  the  Executive.  But  a  small  portion  of  these 
coukl  be  accepted,  and  only  twenty-four  regiments, 
whose  aggregate  strength  was  18,000  men,  were  im- 
mediately called  into  the  field.     Early  in  the  session  of 

•  A  bin  was  introduced  in  Congress,  in  May,  1846,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  major  generals,  and  authorizing  the 
Piesident  to  assign  them  their  relative  command  and  rank.  It  failed  to 
fcocomr  a  law  in  that  shape ;  and  provision  was  afterwards  made  for 
the  appointment  of «.  ne  major  general,  and  two  brigadiers.  General 
Taykxrwas  appointed  the  major  general,  and  the  brigadiers  selected 
were  Generals  Twiggs  and  Kearny.  At  the  session  of  1846-7,  the 
pRJect  of  creating  the  office  of  lieutenant  general  was  brought  forward, 
iNit  Coogreas  could  not  be  induced  to  sanction  it.  The  appointment 
was  intended  to  be  conferred  on  a  civilian,  who  would  thus  have  been 
derated  above  ell  the  more  experienced,  if  not  abler,  officers  of  tha 
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Congress  a  bill  had  been  introduced,  in  pursuanot 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  general-in-chief,  authorizion 
an  increase  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  army* 
It  was  not  pressed  forward  with  as  much  celerity  as  it 
should  have  been,  and  became  a  law  but  a  short  tinio 
prior  to  the  act  of  the  ISth  of  May.  All  the  disposable 
recruits  enlisted  for  several  months  previous  had  been 
sent  to  General  Taylor,  and  this  was  continued  after 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  regular  force  in  Mexico 
was  increased,  during  the  season,  to  almost  7,000  men* 

Though  deprived  of  any  active  command.  General 
Scott,  in  connection  with  the  able  staff  officers  under 
his  orders,  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  fit* 
ting  the  volunteers  for  the  scenes  that  awaited  them. 
The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  to  be  the  grand  d6p6t  of 
supply,  and  all  the  mat€riel  for  carrying  on  the  war 
was  hurried  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  this  point 
Whatever  determination,  perseverance,  and  ability 
could  accomplish,  was  performed.  Delays  and  embar- 
rassments  sometimes  occurred,  but  these  were  to  have 
been  expected  in  a  country  without  a  standing  army, 
and  which  was  called  upon  in  an  emergency  to  raise 
and  equip  a  large  volunteer  force.  Temporary  incooh 
venience  was  felt  on  all  hands,  yet  this  was  of  minor 
importance,  in  comparison  with  the  evils  which  might 
follow  from  keeping  up  a  large  military  establishment 

While  all  these  preparations  were  being  made  al 
Washington,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
while  so  much  apprehension  and  alarm  were  entertained 
'or  the  safety  of  General  Taylor  and  the  army  on  the 
Kio  Grande,  he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  uncon* 
scious  of  his  and  their  danger.  In  a  letter  written  to 
the  adjutant  general  on  the  20th  of  May,  1846,  he  8aid« 
that  he  knew,  if  the  Mexicans  fought  him  at  all,  '*il 
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would  be  before  the  arrival  of  the  volunteers/'  He 
ttever  doubted  his  ability  to  maintain  himself,  with  the 
force  already  under  his  command,  against  the  whole 
liexican  army ;  and  the  sequel  proved  that  his  confi- 
dence in  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  his  men  was  well 
founded.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
much  larger  army  was  not  sent,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
aasert,  by  its  presence,  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
to  the  disputed  territory.  The  reluctance  always  ex- 
hibited in  Congress  to  increase  the  regular  military 
force;  the  jealousy  with  which  any  proposition  of  that 
character  would  be  regarded  by  the  peofde ;  the  sufrpo* 
sition  that  it  might  be  looked  upon  in  England  as  a 
I  of  intimidation,  while  the  Oregon  negotiation 
in  progress,  and  there  was  no  actual  war  with 
Mexico;  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  northern  frontier,  well  protected,  until 
thmt  question  was  settled,  were  strong  reasons  for  the 
course  adopted  by  our  government.  But  a  single  con- 
aideration  will  show  that  this  policy  was  an  unfortunate 
one,  though  it  may  have  been  necessary.  The  great 
body  of  the  Mexican  army  at  Matamoras  were  ignorant 
mod  cowardly,  but  of  an  excitable  temperament,  and, 
after  the  capture  of  Thornton  and  his  dragoons,  easily 
wrought  upon  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  their 
leaders  thought  proper  to  undertake  ;  but  had  Genera] 
Taylor's  force  been  double  what  it  was  in  numbers, 
those  leaders  must  have  seen  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  think  of  contending  against  him,  and  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  they  would  have  hastened  on  the  war  by 
crossing  the  river. 

After  the  capture  of  the  party  under  Captain  Thorn- 
ton, the  Mexican  detachment  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  commanded  by  Greneral  Torrejon,  was  increased 
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by  large  reinforcements  from  the  opposite  shore.  A 
part  of  this  force,  by  making  a  detour  to  the  left,  gained 
a  position  between  General  Taylor's  camp  and  Point 
Isabel,  and  the  remainder  occupied  the  country  above. 
The  communication  between  the  Point  and  the  main 
army  was  now  closed,  and  the  teams  employed  in  con- 
veying provisions  and  supplies  from  the  d6p6t,  were 
compelled  to  return  without  reaching  their  destination. 
Captain  Walker  had  been  stationed  with  his  company 
of  Texan  Rangers,  between  the  two  positions,  with  in- 
structions to  keep  the  road  open ;  and  on  being  informed 
by  the  teamsters  that  the  Mexicans  had  completely  ob» 
structed  it,  he  left  his  camp  with  about  half  his  force,  on 
the  28th  of  April,  to  reconnoitre.  The  captain  was  an 
experienced  frontier  soldier,  and  gave  his  men  special 
directions  to  guard  against  a  surprise.  During  his 
absence,  the  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  ranchero  cavalry,  supposed  to  be  nearly  1,500 
strong.  The  rangers  were  mostly  new  volunteers,  and 
did  not  obey  the  injunctions  of  their  leader ;  they  were 
instantly  thrown  into  confusion,  and  he  returned  in 
time  to  check,  but  not  to  remedy  the  disaster.  A  smart 
engagement  was  kept  up  for  a  few  moments,  during 
which  the  Mexicans  lost  thirty  men,  but  the  captain 
was  forced  to  make  a  hurried  retreat  to  the  PoinU  His 
own  loss  was  nine,  in  killed  and  Wounded. 

The  information  brought  in  by  Captain  Walker  oc- 
casioned much  alarm  and  anxiety  at  the  Point:  The  ene- 
emy  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  stores  col- 
jected  here,  and  an  attack  was  hourly  expected.  Every 
man  connected  with  the  service  was  provided  with 
arms,  and  the  masters  and  crews  of  the  vessels  and  trans- 
ports lying  in  the  harbor  promptly  came  on  shore  and 
tendered  their  services.    The  entire  force  which  Major 
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Mq  iroe  was  thus  enabled  to  collect  for  the  defence  of 
the  post,  including  the  two  companies  of  artillery  and 
the  rangers,  amounted  to  about  500  men.  His  artillery 
consisted  of  sixteen  brass  six*  pounders,  two  long  eigh- 
teens,  and  two  ship's  guns.  He  was  amply  provided 
with  ammunition,  and  felt  confident  that  he  could  with- 
stand a  force  three  times  his  own  in  number. 

Though  the  enterprise  was  a  most  hazardous  one. 
Captain  Walker  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  com- 
munication from  Major  Munroe  to  General  Taylor, 
apprizing  him  of  the  situation  of  the  d6p6t,  provided 
four  men  would  accompany  him.  .  Permission  was 
given  him  to  make  the  attempt,  and  six  men  volun- 
teered to  go  with  him.  He  left  the  Point  with  his  party, 
OD  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April ;  the  service  was 
full  of  peril,  as  every  bush  and  thicket  were  supposed 
to  conceal  a  hidden  enemy  ;  but  he  succeeded,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  in  reaching  the  campt  oppo- 
nte  Matamoras,  in  safety,  after  making  several  hair- 
breadth escapes;  on  one  occasion  cutting  his  way 
through  a  body  of  Mexican  lancers  who  endeavored  to 
intercept  hfm. 

Previous  to  this  time,  General  Taylor  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  cross  below 
his  camp,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
force  under  General  Torrejon.  The  design  of  Arista 
was  at  once  apparent  Ever  since  the  blockade,  pro- 
visions had  been  scarce  in  Matamoras.  The  prize  at 
Point  Isabel  had  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  had  de- 
termined to  secure  it.  This  position  in  his  hands,  General 
Taylor  wduU  be  cut  of  from  his  supplies,  and  from  all 
communication  with  New  Orleans,  by  water,  tne  only 
mode  by  which  he  could  be  immediately  reinforced,  or 
famished  with  military  stores  and  provisions.     The 
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unfinished  ttate  of  his  field-work,  and  the  neceasit j  of 
placing  it  in  a  good  condition  for  defence,  had  hither!  i 
prevented  General  Taylor  from  acting  on  the  offensive 
but  as  his  own  ammunition  and  provisions  were  be 
coming  reduced,  and  his  principal  d^p6t  was  menaced 
he  determined  to  march  to  the  Point  with  the  mail 
body  of  the  army  as  soon  as  possible,  and  put  an  enc 
to  the  land  blockade  which  the  enemy  appeared  dis 
posed  to  enforce  against  him.     The  troops  were  em 
ployed  without  intermission,  on  the  field-work,  until  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  when  it  appeared  to  be 
capable  of  being  defended  by  an  inferior  force,  and 
orders  were  then  issued  to  prepare  for  the  march. 

The  seventh  regiment  of  infantry,  with  Captain 
Lowd's  and  Lieutenant  Bragg's  companies  of  artiUery, 
numbering,  in  all,  about  600  men,  were  detailed  to  gar- 
rison the  field-work,  and  complete  its  defences.  Major 
Brown,  of  the  7th,  was  left  in  command.  At  half-pait 
three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st,  the  main  force  marched 
under  General  Taylor,  leaving  all  their  sick  behind  them 
at  the  post ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  evening 
bivouacked  in  the  open  prairie,  about  ten  miles  from 
Point  Isabel.  The  march  was  resumed  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  they  reached  the  d6p6t  early  in  the  day,  with- 
out discovering  any  indications  of  the  enemy. 

The  departure  of  General  Taylor,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  was  hailed  in  Matarooras  with  every 
manifestation  of  joy.  His  march  was  pronounced  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  shut  himself 
up  in  the  fort,  and  lacked  sufficient  courage  to  meet 
the  Mexicans  in  the  field.  The  newspapers  published 
in  Matamoras  abounded  in  declarations  to  this  eflect ; 
and  El  Monitor  Republicano  boastfully  announoed^ 
that  the  American  npneral  **  dared  not  resist  the  vdor 
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and  enthusiasm  of  the  sons  of  Mexico.'*  Within  a 
week  they  were  taught  to  know  him  better,  and  their 
kMid  boasting  changed  to  mournful  lamentations.* 

General  Arista,  who  now  had  not  far  from  8|000 
men  under  his  command,  left  Matamoras  with  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  troops  remaining  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  several  hours  before  the  departure  of  General 
TaylcMT  from  his  position  opposite  the  city.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  crossing-place  below  Matamoras,  the  flat 
boats  were  found  to  be  so  much  injured,  that  consider- 
able delay  was  produced  before  he  could  concentrate 
nis  forces  for  the  contemplated  attack  on  the  Point 
General  Taylor  was  on  his  way  to  its  relief,  and  he  did 
not  think  it^advi%able  to  hazard  an  engagement,  in  the 
then  disordered  condition  of  his  army.  The  detach- 
ment Under  General  Torrejon  occupied  the  left  bank, 
to  cover  the  crossing,  and  the  Americans  were  there- 
fere  unmolested  on  their  march. 

An  attack  on  Fort  Texas,  as  the  American  field-work 
opposite  Matamoras  wa^  called,t  next  suggested  itself 
to  the  Mexican  commander.  The  necessary  orders 
were  given,  and  the  firing  commenced  at  daylight  on 
Sunday  momii  g,  the  3rd  instant,  from  a  battery  of 
«even  guns,  (ei^ht-pounders,)  protected  by  a  breast- 
work 'a[  sand-bags.  The  r6veill6  was  beaten  at  every 
fX)int  of  the  Mexican  line,  and  the  solemn  stillness  of 

*  It  was  cUimod  fay  the  Mexiean  jouroalt  that  their  army  made  ereiy 
effort  to  come  op  with  the  Americans,  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  Thif 
m  not  at  an  probable.  Arista  left  Matamoras  at  eleven  o'clock  in  thtt 
§annaon  of  the  Ist,  and  his  troops  had  preceded  him  several  hoars. 
OcDcnU  M ejia  who  remained  in  command  in  the  city,  dispatched  a  mev- 
penfer  with  the  news  of  General  Taylor's  march  soon  after  it  coo^ 
menced.  If  the  Mexicans  had  desired  to  overtake  General  Ta;  ' 
they  eould  haTe  found  him  that  night  on  the  prairie. 

f  Tha  naoM  was  subsequently  ehanged  to  Fort  Brown. 
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the  day  was  soon  broken  by  the  thunder  of  the  cannon, 
the  pealing  notes  of  the  church  bells  in  MatanK>rafl^ 
and  the  loud  vivas  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  scene,  and  to  cheer  and  animate 
their  countrymen.  The  American  batteries  were 
quickly  nmnned,  and  a  strong  fire  kept  up  from  the 
eighteen  and  six-pounders,  for  thirty  minutes,  when  the 
enemy's  fort  was  silenced.  Two  of  their  guns  were 
disabled,  and  the  remainder  were  renK>veJd  to  another 
fort  lower  down.  A  few  shells  had  been  thrown  from 
a  mortar  in  the  sand-bag  fort,  bt|t  this  was  also  re- 
moved to  the  lower  fort,  and  a  heavy  cannonade  conv- 
menced  from  that  point,  which  was  continued,  almost 
without  intermission,  until  12  o'clock  at  night,  during 
which  time  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  shot  were 
discharged.  But  little  damage  was  done  by  the  'Mexi- 
can guns,  though  the  embrasures  were  frequently 
struck.  The  only  real  annoyance  was  produced  by 
the  mortar,  from  which  a  number  of  shells  were  thrown 
that  exploded  in  the  fort.  Finding  that  his  six-pound* 
ers  produced  no  effect.  Major  Brown  ordered  them  to 
be  posted  in  the  rear  to  prevent  an  assault.  A  steady 
and  deliberate  fire  was  then  continued  from  the  eigh- 
teen-pounders  by  Captain  Lowd,  anJ  a  number  of 
houses  and  other  buildings  in  the  city  were  considera- 
bly injured  by  the  balls.  An  attempt  was  made  to  fire 
the  town  by  throwing  hot  balls,  but  they  could  not  be 
sufiiciently  heated  to  answer  the  purpose.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  Major  Brown  ordered  the  fire 
to  cease.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  silence  the 
mortar,  and,  as  the  enemy's  guns  did  no  harm,  be 
wished  to  husband  the  small  supply  of  ammunition  in 
the  fort.  During  the  cannonade  and  bombardment^ 
the  garrison  continued  their  labors  on  the  unfinished 
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worksy  under  the  superintendence  of  the  efficient  engi- 
neer officer.  Captain  Mansfieid.  But  one  man  was 
killed  in  the  fort,  and  none  were  wounded. 

The  cannonade  in  the  direction  of  Matamoras  on 
the  3rd  instant  was  heard  at  Point  Isabel,  and  Genera] 
Taylor  dispatched  Captain  Walker,  with  ten  of  his 
rangers,  protected  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry  under  Cap- 
tain May,  to  communicate  with  Major  Brown.  The 
party  set  out  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
nine  came  in  sight  of  the  watch  fires  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  encamped  near  Palo  Alto.  Taking  a  wide 
circuit.  Captain  May  gained  a  position  in  the  rear, 
where  he  concealed  his  men  in  a  thicket  of  chaparral, 
while  Captain  Walker  proceeded  to  the  fort.  The  lat- 
ter accomplished  his  errand,  and  communicated  the 
orders  of  General  Taylor,  not  to  hazard  the  safety  of 
the  fort  by  a  sally,  under  any  circumstances,  but  to 
defend  it  to  the  last.  Having  obtained  fresh  horses,  he 
returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  parted  with  the 
cavalry  escort,  but  found  it  deserted.  He  was  then 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  the  fort  during  the  day. 
At  night  he  ventured  forth  again,  and  reached  the 
Point  unharmed,  notwithstanding  there  were  numerr 
ous  parties  on  the  alert  to  capture  him.  His  bold  and 
daring  feats  as  a  partisan  were  known  to  the  Mexicans, 
and  they  were  anxious  to  get  him  in  their  power,  but 
he  eluded  all  their  efforts. 

Meanwhile  Captain  May  had  waited  until  daylight, 
and  finding  that  Captain  Walker  did  not  return,  he  sup- 
posed he  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  as  his  own 
position  would  soon  be  an  unsafe  one,  he  decided  to  re- 
turn. In  order  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  he 
psflwd  within  half  a  mile  of  their  camp  at  a  full  gallop. 
When  about  twelve  miles  from  Point  Isabel  he  enooun 
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tered  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  lancers, 
he  charged  and  pursued  nearly  three  miles ;  hot  as  their 
horses  were  fresh,  and  his  much  jaded,  he  was  anaUa 
to  overtake  them.  Fears  were  now  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  Captain  Walker,  but  all  alarm  was  banished 
by  his  subsequent  reappearance.  He  brought  the  in* 
formation  that  the  firing  of  the  batteries  at  Matamoras 
had  recommenced  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  but  was 
kept  up  only  at  long  intenrals,  and  without  producing 
any  damage. 

The  partial  cessation  of  the  enemy's  fire  enabled 
Major  Brown  to  continue  the  work  on  the  defences  of 
the  fort,  without  any  serious  molestation.  On  the  night 
of  the  4th  the  Mexicans  crossed  the  river  and  erected 
a  strong  battery,  provided  with  cannon  and  mortars,  in 
the  rear  of  his  position.-  About  five  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon,  the  field-battery  commenced  playing,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  constant  discharge  of  shot  Bud  shells 
was  kept  up  from  the  batteries  in  Matamoras.  The 
garrison  were  not  daunted  by  reason  of  their  being  ex* 
posed  to  this  cross  fire,  but  returned  it  with  spirit  until 
the  enemy's  batteries  were  silenced  for  the  day.  To- 
wards evening  detachments  of  Mexican  lancers  and 
rancheros  were  observed  hovering  about  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort  on  the  north  and  east.  Lieutenant  Hanson* 
at  his  request,  was  sent  out  with  a  party  to  reconnoitre, 
and  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were 
making  preparations  to  invest  the  fort.  The  invest- 
ment was  completed  before  night,  and  Major  Brown 
now  fired  his  eighteen-pounders  at  regular  intervals, 
which  was  the  preconcerted  signal  to  inform  Greaend 
Taylor  of  his  situation. 

Having  failed  in  his  design  of  capturing  the  dipAt 
at  Point  Isabelt  General  Arista  had  drawn  his  fatom 
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anniDd  the  fort  opposite  Matamoraa,  in  the  hope  of  ef- 
fi^iiiig  its  reduction  before  it  could  be  relieved.  The 
firing  was  renewed  from  his  batteries,  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  with  increased  vigor.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
€s(  ammunition  in  the  fort.  Major  Brown  ordered  his 
men  to  cease  iuing,  but  to  be  prepared  for  resisting  an 
aesault.  Soon  after  giving  this  order,  he  was  struck  by 
the  fragments  of  a  shell  which  exploded  near  him.  The 
injury  proved  to  be  mortal,  and  terminated  his  career 
CD  the  9th  of  May.  His  loss  to  the  service  was  a  se- 
vere one,  and,  as  General  Taylor  afterwards  remarked, 
to  the  army  under  his  orders  it  was  ''  indeed  irrepara- 
ble." 

After  the  fall  of  Major  Brown,  Captain  Hawkins,  of 
the  same  regiment,  assumed  the  command.  From  the 
fact  that  the  guns  of  the  fort  had  ceased  playing,  the 
Mexicans  supposed  them  completely  silenced.  About 
noon  they  also  stopped  firing,  and  every  thing  remained 
quiet  for  two  hours,  when  one  of  their  batteries  com- 
menced a  slow  fire.  The  light  companies  near  the  fort 
moved'  within  musket  range,  as  if  preparing  for  an  as- 
sault, but  were  soon  driven  away  by  Captain  Lowd's 
battery,  which  opened  upon  them.  At  five  o'clock  the 
Mexicans  sounded  a  parley,  and  two  oflicers  approached 
the  fort,  with  a  written  communication  from  General 
Arista,  summoning  the  garrison  to  surrender,  to  which 
a  reply  was  to  be  returned  within  one  hour.  A  coun- 
cil of  his  officers  was  convened  by  Captain  Hawkins, 
and  the  siunmons  laid  before  them.  The  stem  and 
unanimous  response  was — to  defend  the  fort  to  the 
death !  •     The  reply  of  the  American  commander  was 

•  Tbe  leplj  of  Captain  Hawkint  to  that  part  of  ArisU's  note  111111- 
aoony  him  to  survender,  was  to  Imef;  and  yet  lo  peitinent,  that  k 
diiwiTca  to  be  copied :  **  Your  humane  commqnication,"  said  he,  "Imm 
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followed  by  a  terrible  cannonade,  much  mono 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  At  night  the  garrisoo 
slept  on  their  arms,  in  readiness  for  the  anticipated  at- 
tack. During  the  whole  of  the  following  day  they  wera 
on  the  alert.  A  severe  cannonading  was  constantly 
kept  up  by  the  enemy,  and  assaulting  parties  were  sev- 
eral times  formed,  though  as  often  dispersed  by  a  few 
rounds  of  canister  and  grape  fired  from  the  fort.  In 
the  evening  Captain  Mansfield  sallied  out  with  a  party, 
and  levelled  the  traverse  and  some  clumps  of  chaparral, 
which  had  sheltered  the  sharp-shooters,  whose  fire  had 
been  quite  annoying  to  the  Americans.  At  midnight 
the  garrison  was  aroused  by  volleys  of  musketry  and 
bugle  calls,  which  continued  until  near  daylight.  An 
assault  was  confidently  anticipated,  but  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  the  fort  were  happily  disappointed. 

At  dawn  of  day  on  the  8th,  the  firing  was  renewed, 
and  continued  with  very  little  intermission,  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  did 
not  appear  to  be  as  numerous  as  they  had  been,  and 
when  this  was  discovered,  the  hopes  of  the  garrison 
began  to  revive.  Wearied  and  worn  out  with  the  con- 
stant watching,  the  labor  and  fatigue  of  the  last  six 
days,  they  lay  down  to  rest  themselves  upon  the  ram- 
parts  which  had  witnessed  their  long  and  anxious  vigils. 
Their  ammunition  was  reduced  so  low,  that  they  had 
been  ordered  to  refrain  from  firing,  unless  the  enemy 
approached  within  eighty  yards  of  the  fort.*  This,  of 
itself,  would  have  discouraged  men  who  were  not  sus- 

Jait  been  received,  and,  after  the  consideration  due  to  iti  importanoe,  I 
must  renpectfuUy  decline  to  surrender  ray  forces  to  you." 

*  The  tenti  of  the  7th  infantry  were  cut  up,  also,  during  the  bom- 
hardment  of  the  fort,  to  make  sand-hags  for  the  protection  of  tiM  f«fw 
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tained  by  the  indomitable  courage  that  nerved  their 
bands,  and  strengthened  their  hearts.  They  still  fearea 
the  worst,  but  they  did  not  wholly  despond.  For  a 
few  moments  all  was  still, — and  then  the  silence  was 
suddenly  broken  by  the  thunder  of  heavy  artillery. 
Each  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  for  an  instant  held 
his  breath.  Boom ! — ^boom  ! — those  low,  deep  echoes 
were  repeated  and  prolonged  in  the  distance.  The 
sound  could  not  be  mistaken — General  Taylor  was  on 
the  road  to  rescue  them — the  bronzed  countenances  of 
that  band  were  lit  up  by  a  smile  of  joy,  and  their  glad 
hurrah  rang  loud  and  clear  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  a  body  of  recruits  for  General 
Taylor's  army  arrived  at  Point  Isabel.  The  garrison 
of  the  fort  at  the  d^pot  was  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  this  detachment ;  and  having  completed  his 
preparations,  General  Taylor  left  the  Point  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  succeeding  day,  with  a  force  of  about 
2.300  men,  accompanied  by  a  large  wagon  train  con- 
taining his  ammunition  and  supplies.  Occasional  guns 
were  heard  in  the  direction  of  Matamoras,  which  as- 
sured him  that  everything  was  right  in  that  quarter. 
It  was  his  determination  to  fight  the  enemy,  if  they  of- 
fered him  battle,*  and  his  intentions  were  communicated 
to  the  army.  On  the  night  of  the  7th,  his  forces  bi- 
vouacked about  seven  miles  from  Point  Isabel.  The 
march  was  resumed  on  the  following  morning,  and 
continued  until  about  noon,  when  his  cavalry  advance 
reported  that  the  Mexican  army  were  drawn  up  in  front, 
near  the  water  hole  of  Palo  Alto. 

•  "  If  the  enemy  oppose  my  march,  in  whatever  force,  I  ihall  fight 
hoD.**— Letter  of  General  Taylor  to  the  adjutant  general  May  7th, 
1846. 
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The  Mexican  position  was  admirably  chosen.  Tber 
cdumn  was  over  a  mile  in  length.  In  front  was  the 
open  prairie,  flanked  on  either  hand  by  small  pools  of 
fresh  water,  and  surrounded  by  gropes  of  dwarfish 
trees,*  clumps  of  chaparral,  and  thickets  of  prickly 
pear.  Their  left,  consisting  of  a  hea\'y  force  of  cay. 
airy,  commanded  by  General  Torrejon,  occupied  the 
road,  resting  on  the  chaparral  in  the  rear,  while  to  the 
right  extended  their  long  lines  of  infantry,  with  an  oc- 
casional party  of  lancers.  The  artillery,  twelve  pieces 
in  number,  was  posted  in  the  intervals,  under  the  di^ 
rection  of  General  Requena.  General  Ainpudia  acted 
as  second  in  command  to  Arista.  The  array  presented 
by  his  forces  was  splendid  and  striking ;  the  day  was 
bright  and  clear ;  and  a  slight  breeze  rustled  among  the 
leaves,  and  gently  lifted  the  standards  and  guidons  be- 
neath which  they  were  marshalled  for  the  fight. 

On  reaching  the  water.  General  Taylor  ordered  a 
halt  to  refresh  his  men,  who  were  thirsty  and  fatigued, 
though  anxious  to  be  led  forward  to  the  attack.  Hav- 
ing filled  their  canteens,  the  troops  were  formed  in 
line  of  battle.  The  right  wing,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Twiggs,  consisted  of  the  5th  infantry,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Mcintosh ;  Major  Ringgold's  light  artillery ;  3id 
infantry,  Captain  Morris;  two  eighteen  pounders  in 
command  of  Lieutenant  Churchill ;  and  4th  infantry, 
Major  Allen — ^the  3rd  and  4th  regiments,  composing  tbe 
third  brigade,  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Garland.  The  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  under  Cap- 
tains Ker  and  May,  were  also  posted  on  the  right 
The  left  was  composed  of  the  battalion  of  artillery, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Childs ;  Captain  Duncan's  light  ar- 
tillery ;  and  the  8th  infantry,  Captain  Montgomery— 
•  Thii  ipeciM  of  tne  k  calM  "  Palo  Alto." 
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all  forming  the  first  brigade,  and  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Belknap.  The  wagon  train  was  strongly 
parked  near  the  water  in  rear  of  the  right  wing,  under 
the  direction  of  Captains  Crossman  and  Myers,  and 
protected  by  Captain  Ker's  squadron. 

At  two  o'clock  the  army  took  up  the  march  by  heads 
of  columns,  all  moving  with  the  utmost  regularity  and 
promptitude,  and  the  stillness  broken  only  by  their 
measured  tread,  the  firm  tones  of  command,  the  heavy 
tramp  of  cavalry,  the  rumbling  wheels  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  shrill  notes  of  martial  music.  While  they  were 
advancing.  Lieutenant  Blake,  of  the  topographical  en- 
gineers, vdunteered  a  reconnaissance,  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  daring  manner,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  beheld  it.  Approaching  to  within  rifle  shot  of 
the  enemy*!  line,  he  dismounted,  and  coolly  surveyed 
their  positkni  with  his  spy-glass.  He  then  remounted, 
and  galloped  along  the  whole  line,  discovering,  the  ar- 
tillery, which  had  been  previously  masked  by  the  tall 
grass  of  the  prairie,  and  estimating  the  number  of  their 
cavalry  and  infantry  with  singular  accuracy.* 

General  Taylor  halted  his  columns,  and  deployed 
them  into  line,  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  en- 
emy, whose  artillery  began  to  pour  forth  its  warlike 
music.  Their  guns  were  by  no  means  skilfully  served; 
the  balls  almost  invariably  bounced  over  the  heads  of 
the  Americans,  and  ricocheted  along  the  plain  in  the 
rear,  or  ploughed  deep  furrows  in  the  prairie,  and  filled 
the  air  with  clouds  of  dust.  On  both  sides  the  battle 
was  mainly  confined  to  the  artillery.  The  guns  of 
Ringgold,  Churchill,  and  Duncan,  were  finely  managed. 

•  Tlie  career  of  thu  officer  was  brief  indeed.  He  aecidentaUy  thol 
liiiiwelf  whh  uno  of  hit  putola  on  the  moming  of  the  9th  of  Maj,  and 
died  befinv  night. 
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For  two  hours  the  roar  was  almost  deafening, 
columns  of  the  enemy  were  swept  away,  as  if 
breath  of  the  tornado.  The  American  infantry 
ited  the  highest  proof  of  soldiership,  in  remainin 
tive  under  a  severe  fire,  yet  ready  at  any  mon 
protect  the  artillery  from  a  charge  of  cavalry 
Mexican  lancers  grew  impatient,  and  demandi 
some  movement  should  be  made  to  check  the  fii 
mitting  such  dreadful  havoc  among  them,  or  th 
should  be  allowed  to  retire.  General  Torrejon  k 
to  the  charge  on  the  right  flank,  but  Colonel  ' 
promptly  met  it  with  the  5th  infantry,  Captain  ^ 
rangers,  and  a  section  of  Ringgold's  artillery, 
Lieutenant  Ridgely.  They  could  not  withsta 
iron  torrent  poured  upon  them,  and  retreated  in 
sion.  Colonel  Montero  rallied  a  part  of  the  for 
reformed  them ;  but  his  advance  was  soon  chec! 
the  8rd  infantry.  Meanwhile,  the  dry  grass  of  tl 
rie  had  burst  into  a  blaze,  and  dark,  dense  ck 
smoke  almost  shut  out  the  light  of  day,  and  h 
heavy  festoons  over  the  combatants.  The  enenc 
now  slackened,  and  they  fell  back  on  the  left  ne 
the  chaparral  in  their  rear. 

The  firing  of  both  armies  ceased  for  nearly  ai 
and  it  was  then  resumed  by  the  Americans,  w 
same  terrible  effect  before  witnessed.  General ' 
had  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  the  ei( 
pounders  occupied  the  position  formerly  held 
Mexican  cavalry.  The  two  lines  were  nearly  p 
when  the*battle  was  renewed  by  incessant  shov 
balls  thrown  from  the  American  batteries.  The 
can  fire  was  concentrated,  for  a  few  moments, 
light  battery  of  the  right  win^  and  the  eighteen" 
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en.  Major  Ringgold*  was  mortally  wounded,  while 
directing  his  pieces,  and  Captain  Page,  of  the  4th 
infantry,  which  had  been  ordered  to  the  support  of 
Churchill's  guns,  also  received  a  severe  wound,  under 
which  he  lingered  for  several  weeks,  but  finally  expired. 
The  artillery  companies,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Childs,  were  afterwards  ordered  up*to  defend  the  eigh- 
teen-pounders,  which  was  bravely  done.  The  battalion 
was  formed  in  square  to  receive  the  charge  of  cavalry ; 
but  the  advancing  squadrons  were  scattered  by  a  deadly 
discharge  of  canister  from  the  guns.  A  brisk  fire  of 
imall  arms  was  then  opened  on  the  square,  which  was 
silenced  by  a  well-directed  volley. 

Several  attempts  were  made,  in  the  meantime,  to 
torn  the  left  flank,  but  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Belknap,  with  the  8th  infantry,  the  light 
battery,  and  the  dragoons.  Protected  by  the  smoke, 
Captain  Duncan  dashed  upon  a  column,  before  they 
were  aware  of  his  approach,  and  delivered  a  raking 
fire  that  drove  them  from  the  field  with  immense  loss. 
About  half  an  hour  before  sunset.  Captain  May  made 
an  attempt  to  charge  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  but 
was  forced  to  desist  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of 
his  force. 

Darkness  at  length  separated  the  contending  armies. 
The  enemy  retired  into  the  adjoining  chaparral,  and 
during  the  night  continued  their  retreat  to  a  more 
favorable  position,  still  further  in  the  rear.  They  found 
it  entirely  useless  to  attempt  a  contest  in  the  open  plain. 

*  Major  Ringgotd  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  army  and  the 
floontry,  lor  hw  accompUshmenU  at  an  officer.  The  tight  artiHery,  now 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  vhe  moet  efficient  arms  of  the  senrice,  waa 
inlndiiced,  and  brought  to  iU  ^igh  atate  of  perfection,  mainly  through 
hk  inriCmmentality. 
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Their  artillery  was  shown  to  be  ineffectiTe  agaiilst  thi 
better-directed  fire  of  the  American  batteries,  and  ew^rf 
attempt  to  outflank  General  Taylor's  little  army,  al* 
though  their  force  consisted  of  6,000  men,  was  met  by 
skilful  mancBuvering.  If  a  demonstration  was  mads 
on  the  American  right,  that  wing  half-wheeled  to  ths 
left  by  regiments,  aSd  marched  by  its  right  flank  iqxm 
a  point  a  little  beyond  the  enemy's  left ;  if  on  the  Mt 
that  wing  half- wheeled  to  the  right,  and  marched  by  its 
left  flank  on  a  point  beyond  the  enemy's  right.  Wheo 
the  Mexican  cavalry,  availing  themselves  of  the  oped 
spaces  produced  by  these  movements,  prepared  to 
charge,  at  the  instant  the  word  was  given  to  form  by 
companies,  right  and  left,  into  line,  and  barriers  of 
glittering  steel  were  at  once  presented  to  check  tbsir 
prepress. 

The  American  loss  in  the  battle  of  the  8th  was  tea 
icilled,  including  the  two  officers,  and  forty-four  woond* 
ed.  That  of  the  enemy  was  near  one  hundred  aad. 
fifty  killed,  and  three  hundred  wounded.*  Worn  out 
and  overcome  with  fatigue.  General  Taylor's  gaDaal 
army  lay  down  upon  the  field  where  their  courage  had 
been  so  severely  tested,  while  the  dragoons  kept  wateh 
around  them,  to  think  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth,  and,  perhaps^  to 
dream  of  their  far-off  homes,  and  of  those  who  wers 
near  and  dear.  The  night  was  serene  and  beautiful} 
the  early  moon  shed  its  mellow  light  over  the  scene; 
but  that  dark  pall  of  smoke  still  hung  above  the  battle* 
field. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  0th,  General  Taylor  or- 
dered his  command  under  arms,  and  called  a  counoO 

war  to  decide  upon  the  course  it  was  proper  to  pur 

Tn  hit  official  diipatch,  ArUta  set  down  hit  total  km  at  Wk 
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aa.  Differences  of  opinion  prevailed ;  some  being  in 
iivor  of  returning  to  the  Point ;  others  thinking  it  best 
o  intrench  themselves  in  their  position;  and  others 
tiU,  recommending  the  resumption  of  the  march  in  the 
liiection  of  Matamoras.  General  Taylor  reconciled 
Jl  the^difierences,  and  closed  the  council,  with  the  em- 
ihatic  declaration  that  he  would  b^  opposite  Matamo^- , 
M  before  night,  if  he  lived ! 

Arista  had  not  been  discouraged  by  his  defeat  on  the 
ttlv  and  was  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  a  second 
ilgagement  About  midway  between  the  battle-ground 
t  Palo  Alto  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  centre  of 
he  dense  forest  of  chaparral  extending  from  one  point 
o  the  other,  a  distance  of  full  seven  miles,  the  road 
ftosaes  a  semi-circular  ravine,  with  the  opening  towards 
*oint  Isabel,  on  an  elevated  ridge.  Here  it  was  decided 
0  make  another  stand.  Embankments  were  thrown 
ip  nearly  breast  high,  and  the  infantry  ranged  in  two 
iiie%  one  under  the  front  bank  of  the  ravine,  and  the 
ther  behind  the  wall  of  chaparral  on  the  opposite  side 
L  strong  battery  was  planted  in  the  road,  in  the  centre 
{  the  front  line,  and  two  smaller,  batteries  on  either 
ide  of  the  ridge,  but  od  the  rising  ground  in  the  rear. 
?hme  were  supported  by  veteran  infantry  regiments, 
nd  the  Tampico  battalion,  a  brave  and  well-appointed 
«rpB«  Another  battery  was  stationed  on  the  right 
ring  of  the  front  line.  During  the  night,  and  in  the 
Qorning,  Ansta  had  ordered  up  reinforcements,  until 
lis  efllective  strength*  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that 
f  the  previous  day.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  how. 
ver,  deprived  him  of  the  assistance  of  his  cavalry  in  a 
jhat  measure ;  but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
J  Ihe  strength  of  his  position,  surrounded,  as  it  was, 
y  almost  iinpervious  thickets,  and  the  main  road,  the 
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only  open  space,  completely  covered'  by  his  cansoD. 
Such  were  the  dispositions  made  by  the  Mexican  gen- 
eral at  the  Resaca  db  la  Palma,*  for  the  reception  of 
the  American  army  on  the  road  to  the  relief  of  the  gar- 
rison opposite  Matamoras. 

General  Taylor  commenced  his  march  about  mid- 
day on  the  9th,  and  on  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  chap- 
arral, learned  that  the  enemy  were  in  force  upon  tba 
road  in  his  front.     The  supply  train  was  secured  at  Hi 
former  position,  and  protected  by  the  battalion  of  artfl- 
lery,  except  the  light  companies,  under  Lieutenial 
Colonel  Childs,  and  the  two  eighteen-pounders  of  Lieii- 
tenant  Churchill,  with  two  twelve-pounders  which  ksd 
not  been  in  the  action  of  the  8th.     The  wounded  ofr 
cers  and  men  were  at  the  same  time  sent  back  to  Point 
Isabel.     Captain  McCail  was  then  detached  with  the 
light  companies  to  feel  the  enemy.     While  moving 
along,  he  was  suddenly  fired  upon  by  a  masked  battery, 
and  lost  several  of  his  men.     Having  reconnoitred  the 
enemy's  position,  he  fell  back  within  reach  of  support, 
and  sent  word  to  General  Taylor.  * 

Lieutenant  Ridgely,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com* 
mand  of  Major  Ringgold's  battery,  was  now  ordered  to 
move  forward,  supported  by  the  light  companies.  The 
5th  infantry  and  one  battalion  of  the  4th  were  thrown 
into  the  forest  on  the  left,  and  the  3rd  regiment  and  the 
other  battalion  of  the  4th  on  the  right,  with  orders  to 
support  the  battery,  and  engage  the  Mexican  infantry. 
Lieutenant  Ridgely  advanced  at  full  speed,  and  imme- 
diately opened  his  fire.  The  Mexican  batteries  saluted 
him,  in  turn,  with  a  constant  roar,  which  continued 
for  nearly  an  hour.  Most  of  their  balls  flew  over  the 
heads  of  his  men,  otherwise  they  must  have  been  lite* 
*  TIm  dry  rhrtr,  or  nviiM,  of  the  Paia. 
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ndly  cat  to  pieces.  The  Mexican  infantr}  gave  way 
before  the  severe  fire  of  musketry  from  the  American 
line,  bat  so  long  as  their  batteries  continued  to  play,  the 
advantage  gained  could  not  be  improved.  But  ope 
resource  was  left  Captain  May  was  ordered  up  with 
his  sc{uadron  of  dragoons,  and  directed  by  General 
Taylor  to  chai^  the  battery  in  the  road.  Ranging  his 
oien  in  column  of  fours,  the  captain  gave  the  word  to 
foUoWy  and  away  they  went  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 
Halting  a  moment,  while  Lieutenant  Ridgely  drew 
the  enecny's  fire,  they  dashed  on  agaio,  clearing  the 
breastwork,  and  overturning  the  gunners  at  their  posts, 
by  the  resistless  impetuosity  of  their  charge.  The  work 
was  done,  but  the  loss  was  severe.  One  officer,  (Lieu- 
tenant Inge,)  and  nine  men  of  the  squadron,  with  eigh- 
teen horses,  were  killed,  and  ten  men,  and  the  same 
oamber  of  horses,  severely  wounded.  When  Captain 
May  reined  in  his  steed  on.  the  opposite  side  9f  the  rap 
vine,  but  six  of  his  men  were  within  call,  the  remainder 
having  been  either  killed,  or  unhorsed,  or  separated  in 
the  confusion  of  the  melte ;  with  these  he  turned  and 
captured  the  Mexican  artillery,  taking  General  La  Vega 
prisoner,  who  had  vainly  endeavored  to  rally  his  men 
to  the  defence  of  their  guns. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  charge  of  the  dragoons,  the 
American  infantry  advanced  towards  the  ravine,  and 
after  a  series  of  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters,  in 
which  Lieutenant  Colonels  Belknap  and  Mcintosh,* 

•  Oolond  Belknap  was  at  the  head  of  the  8th  infantry,  and,  in  the 
dttdceit  of  the  fight,  leised  a  Mexican  standard  with  which  he  waved 
hit  men  oo  to  the  charge.  The  Sag  was  soon  after  carried  away  by  a 
UaO,  bat  be  contioaed  to  press  on  with  the  staff  stiil  in  hb  hand.  Col- 
ooel  Mcintosh  was  attacked  by  a  large  hotly  of  Mexican  luocers  and 
inlaiitiy,  in  the  midst  of  the  chaparral.  Hb  horse  fell  dead  beneath 
faim,  and  be  was  also  thrown  to  the  eaiCh,  and  piimed  down  by  a  b«^ 
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Captains  Morris,  Montgomery,  Buchanan,  and  Baibour 
particularly  distinguished  themselves,  the  enemy  wen 
completely  defeated.  The  Mexican  lancers  were  broogbl 
up,  and  attempted  to  stem  the  victorious  Americanly 
now  bearing  every  thing  before  them,  but  it  was  all  ia 
vain.  The  5th  infantry  drove  off  the  artillerists,  whs 
had  returned  to  the  guns  silenced  by  Captain  May,  and 
the  4th  captured  Arista's  camp,  with  his  splendid  pav3- 
ion,  his  official  correspondence  and  dispatches,  the  mil- 
itary chest  of  the  army,  and  large  quantities  of  platOi 
The  Tampico  battalion  was  the  last  to  quit  the  field, 
but  they  were  routed,  and  their  tri-colored  standaiA 
which  they  had  so  bravely  defended,  became  the  priss 
of  the  victors.  Among  the  spoils  were  eight  pieoei 
of  artillery,  several  colors  and  standards,  five  hundnd 
pack-saddles ;  stands  of  small  arms,  ammunition^boxes 
and  cartridges,  without  number ;  and,  what  was  equally 
welcome  to  the  American,  soldiers,  an  ample  supper, 
which  the  Mexican  cooks  had  provided  in  anticipatioa 
of  the  victory  they  expected  to  achieve. 

The  defeat  was  total.  The  battalion  of  artillery. 
Captain  Duncan's  battery,  and  the  dragoons,  pursued 
the  retreating  columns  of  the  enemy  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  cut  down 
in  their  flight,  and  when  they  reached  the  river,  it  was 
but  to  experience  the  cruelty  and  ingratitude  of  their 
countrymen.  The  means  provided  for  the  crossiBg 
were  totally  inadequate,  and  when  the  flats  were  filled 


(met,  which  entered  hit  moath  and  came  out  behind  hif  ear. 
the  weapon  with  one  hand,  he  raised  his  eword  with  the  other  to  cA 
down  his  antagonists.  He  was  then  fastened  more  securelj  to  ths 
ground  by  two  additional  bayonets,  one  passing  through  his  arm,  aal 
the  other  through  his  hip.  From  this  position  he  was  fortanatelj  rat* 
cued,  and  survived  bis  wounds,  terrrible  and  severe  as  thej  wwb,  M 
to  fidl  OB  another  glorioiis  field. 
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with  the  infantry,  the  lancers  charged  down  upon  them, 
uid  took  the  places  of  the  occupants,  who  were  driven 
OTer  into  the  river,  and  drowned.  The  loss  sustained 
l^f  the  Mexican  army  on  this  occasion  must  have  been 
great — probably  not  less  than  five  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded.  A  number  of  prisoners  were  also  taken  by 
the  Americans,  and  among  them  were  fourteen  officers. 
General  Taylor's  loss  was  thirty-nine  killed  and  eighty- 
three  wounded. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May,  the  long  and  anx- 
iouM  suspense,  in  which  the  American  garrison  opposite 
Mmtamoras  remained  during  the  battle  at  Palo  Alto, 
was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  a  Mexican  fugitive, 
from  whom  they  learned  the  particulars  of  the  conflict. 
They  continued  to  fire  their  eigh teen-pounders  at  inter- 
Vila,  to  inform  (general  Taylor  that  all  was  still  well 
with  them.  The  Mexican  batteries  again  opened  on  the 
morning  of  the  0th,  and  kept  up  their  fire  until  the  can- 
nonading at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  was  heard,  when  they 
suddenly  ceased,  having  continued  the  bombardment 
for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours.  The  gar- 
rison Ibtened  breathlessly  to  the  roar  of  the  artillery, 
and  when  it  paused  they  well  knew  a  charge  had  been 
made.  In  a  short  time  the  flying  Mexicans  came  in 
sight,  followed  by  the  victors  of  the  field,  whose  appear- 
ance was  hailed  with  loud  and  hearty  cheers  firom  the 
garrison.  Their  heavy  guns  were  now  turned  upon  the 
Mexicans,  and  aided  to  complete  the  rout  and  over- 
throw. 

In  a  single  week,  the  proud  array  with  which  Arista 
had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  boasting  of  his  ability  to 
drive  General  Taylor  from  his  position,  and  to  capture 
his  military  stores  and  armament,  had  melted  away  like 
snow  beneath  the  rays  of  a  summer's  sun.    The  inhab- 
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itants  of  Matamoraa  had  seen  their  army  go  forth  to 
battle,  confident  that  they  should  witness  their  return 
with  the  trophies  of  victory.  The  triumphal  festival 
was  in  readiness,  and  wreaths  and  decorations  prepared 
in  honor  of  the  deeds  of  gallantry  and  daring  which 
fancy  pictured  to  their  view.  The  tidings  firom  Pkb 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  dissolved  all  their  bright 
hopes  and  expectations,  and  filled  their  hearts  with 
sadness  and  sorrow.  Confusion  and  alarm  usurped  the 
places  of  merriment  and  festivity.  Numbers  of  the 
citizens  retired  into  the  country  with  their  efiecta,  and 
those  who  were  left  behind  awaited  the  capture  of  the 
city,  which  they  anticipated  with  fear  and  anxiety,  bat 
were  powerless  to  prevent. 

Had  General  Taylor  been  supplied  with  the  requisite 
means  for  crossing  the  river,  his  army  might  have 
bivouacked  in  the  plaza  of  Matamoras,  on  the  night 
after  the  battle  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  He  had  re- 
quested the  government  to  furnish  him  with  a  ponton 
train  several  months  previous,  but  this  had  been  neg- 
lected, and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  inactive 
for  several  days. 

But  the  victories  achieved  by  General  Taylor  and 
his  army  were  not  without  their  good  results.  Besides 
effecting  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Mexican  forces 
from  the  territory  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  con- 
vincing the  world  that  American  valor  and  intrepidity 
did  not  exist  only  in  name,  they  served  to  remove  many 
unfounded,  but  long-cherished  prejudices,  which  existed 
at  home,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  brilliant  cam- 
paign that  followed.  The  army  had  been  looked  upon 
by  many  as  an  unnecessary  organization — ^the  soldiers 
were  said  to  be  inefficient,  and  the  officers  bettor  fitted 
to  grace  the  salons  of  fashion  and  pleasure,  than  to 
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Bieet  the  stem  realities  of  the  .battle-field.  The  mili- 
tary school  at  West  Point  had  also  received  its  portion 
of  censure,  and  there  were  those  who  termed  it  a  nur- 
sery for  carpet-knights,  instead  of  warriors.  But  how 
coon  were  these  errors  dispelled  when  the  day  of  trial 
came,  and  that  little  band  on  the  Rio  Grande  were  seen 
fighting  their  way,  inch  by  inch,  and  step  by  step,  over 
coming  every  obstacle,  as  if  moved  by  one  mind,  and 
animated  by  one  impulse  ! — how  soon  did  t[ie  American 
people  learn  to  respect  and  admire  the  genius  and  skill 
of  the  brave  men  who  were  instructed  on  the  banks  of 
the  ^Hudson,  and  imbued  with  the  revolutionary  spirit 
still  lingering  around  the  scenes  where  they  were  nur- 
tured! 

It  was  fortunate  for  General  Taylor,  fortunate  for 
the  country,  that  the  army  under  his  orders  was  com- 
posed of  regulars  alone,  who  knew  no  such  word  as 
''fail!"  Volunteers  might  have  fought  as  well — ^their 
bravery  has  been  too  often  tested  to  be  doubted  now — 
bat  had  they  faltered,  what  might  have  been  the  result? 
—and  where  the  spirit  of  emulation  that  cheered  and 
encouraged  the  citizen  soldiers,  who  fought  at  Mon- 
terey and  Buena  Vista,  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  Contreras? 

Chi  the  10th  of  May,  the  Americans  buried  their  dead, 
and  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected,  by  means 
of  which  Captain  Thornton  and  his  command  were  re- 
covered. In  honor  of  its  brave  defender,  the  fieU-work 
opposite  Matamoras  was  called  Fort  Brown ;  and  the 
name  of  Fort  Polk  was  given  to  the  defences  at  Point 
IsabeL  (Seneral  Taylor,  accompanied  by  a  small  escort, 
rode  over  to  the  Point  in  perfect  security  on  the  11th, 
to  meet  Commodore  Conner,  who  had  left  Vera  Cruz 
with  his  squadron,  on  receiving  the  information  that  the 
Mexican  troops  were  concentrating  at  Matamorasi  and 
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had  now  anchored  off  the  Rio  Grande*  with  the  intei^ 
tion  of  rendering  such  assistance  to  the  army  as  might 
be  in  his  power.  A  combined  expedition  with  the  naval 
and  land  forces  against  the  Mexican  towns  on  the  riTar 
was  determined  on,  and  five  hundred  sailors  and  ma^ 
rines  were  landed  and  organized  under  the  commaiui 
of  Captain  Gregory.  The  movements  of  some  of  the 
old  *'  salts"  are  stated  to  have  been  rather  awkward  at 
the  first,  but  they  soon  learned  to  manoeuvre  with  the 
accuracy  and  precision  of  landsmen. 

It  was  reported,  on  the  13th  instant,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  collecting  a  large  force  at  Burrita,  a  sroaB 
town  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  situatt 
between  Matamoras  and  the  Gulf.  An  expedition  wai 
arranged  for  the  capture  of  the  town,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  roughness  of  the  bar,  occasioned  by  the 
unfavorable  weather,  the  boats  from  the  squadron  were 
unable  to  enter  the  river  until  the  15th.  On  the  14th 
(xeneral  Taylor  returned  to  Fort  Brown  with  over  six 
hundred  men,  mostly  volunteers  from  Louisiana  and 
Alabama,  who  had  just  arrived,  a  train  of  artillery  and 
mortars,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  containing 
army  stores.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilson  crossed  the 
river  on  the  15th  with  a  battalion  of  the  1st  infantry 
and  three  companies  of  volunteers,  and  took  possessioii 
of  Burrita  without  encountering  any  resistance. 

General  Taylor  was  unable  to  complete  his  prepan^ 
tions  for  the  capture  of  Matamoras  until  the  17th  of 
May.  His  arrangements  having  been  perfected  in  the 
morning  of  that  day.  Colonel  Twiggs  was  ordered  to 
cross  above  the  town  with  the  advance,  consisting  of 
the  light  companies  and  regular  and  volunteer  cavalry, 
to  be  followed  by  the  main  body  of  the  army,  whSe 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilson  was  directed  to  move  up 
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the  river  from  Burrita,  and  thus  make  a  diversion 
ia  their  favor.  Batteries  were  also  set  and  mortars 
planted,  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding  the  city,  if 
any  attempt  should  be  made  to  defend  it  Before  the 
army  had  commenced  its  march  up  the  river,  Grenerai 
Taylor  was  waited  upon  by  General  Requena,  who  had 
been  authorized  by  General  Arista  to  treat  for  an  armis- 
tice until  the  two  governments  should  finally  settle  the 
questions  in  dispute.  This  was  refused  by  General 
Taylor,  inasmuch  as  he  had  proposed  an  armistice  id 
CSeaeral  Ampudia,  which  had  not  been  accepted,  and 
DOW  that  hostilities  had  been  provoked  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, nothing  would  content  him  but  the  surrender  of 
Matamoras,  though  the  Mexican  army  would  be  per- 
mitted to  retire,  but  not  to  take  the  public  property 
with  them.  A  reply  to  the  answer  given  to  General 
Requena  was  promised  in  the  afternoon,  but,  as  it  did 
not  come,  (Jeneral  Taylor  renewed  his  orders  for  cross- 
h^  the  river,  which  were  carried  into  effect.  It  after- 
wards appeared  that  the  proposition  was  only  made  to 
gain  time.  Arista  left  Matamoras  during  the  night  of 
the  17th,  with  his  forces,  and  on  the  following  day  Gren- 
erai Taylor  took  possession  of  the  town  without  moles- 
tation. 

The  Mexican  citizens  remaining  in  Matamoras  were 
evidently  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Americans  with  fear 
and  distrust.  But  a  rigid  system  of  police  was  estab- 
lished by  the  direction  of  Colonel  Twiggs,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  the  city,  and  order  and 
regularity  took  the  place  of  the  confusion  which  had 
prevailed.  The  inhabitants  did  not  regard  the  change 
with  indifference,  and  became  at  once  more  friendly  and 
well  disposed.  Several  hundred  wounded  Mexicans 
wipre  found  in  Matamoras,  and  a  quantity  of  military 
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Stores,  which  had  been  secreted  by  the  enemy  before 
leaving  the  city.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Garland  was  dis- 
patched with  a  body  of  Cavalry,  upon  the  road  taken 
by  the  Mexican  army,  with  orders  to  harass  their  rear. 
He  pursued  their  route  for  sixty  miles,  when  he  returned, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  unfitness 
of  his  horses  to  proceed  further,  having  had  a  slight 
skirmish  with  a  small  party  which  be  captured.  After 
establishing  his  army  in  comfortable  quarters  at  Mata- 
moras,  General  Taylor  sent  out  a  party  of  the  Texao 
rangers,  under  Captain  McCuUoch,  who  entered  Rei« 
Dosa,  Camargo,  Mier,  and  Reveilla,  without  oppositioo 
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FMiBont't  Ezpedidon — ^Jealoosj  of  the  Mexican  Aathoritieft— Affair  ai 
Sonoma — Declaration  of  Independence — ^The  Pacific  Squadron — 
CafCon  of  an  the  prominent  points  in  the  Calilbmiae— Mareh  of  the 
Armj  of  the  West  from  Fort  Learenworth  to  Santa  V€ — Conqaeat 
of  New  Mexico — Departure  of  General  Kearny  for  California — 
Coanter  Revolution — Battle  of  San  Pascual — Paeuge  of  the  San 
Gabriel — Ciodad  de  loa  Angeloa— Arrival  of  Troopa,  and  complete 
ooeopatkm  of  the  Coontfj. 

The  conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Califomias, 
though  bloodless  in  comparison  with  the  military  opera- 
tions conducted  in  other  quarters  of  the  Mexican  re- 
publict  and  presenting  but  few  incidents  likely  to  be 
commemorated  "  in  story  and  in  song/'  is  of  too  much 
consequence,  both  with  reference  to  the  geographical 
extent  of  the  territory  overrun,  and  the  commercial 
advantages  which  it  has  been  supposed  would  be  se- 
cured by  its  acquisition,  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of  amid 
the  more  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war.  There 
were  no  powerful  armies  in  the  field — ^there  were  few 
victories  won — few  trophies  gained ;  but  our  officers, 
both  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  discharged  the  duties 
they  were  required  to  perform,  faithfully  and  well,  and 
therefore  deserve  to  be  commended.  But  little  resist- 
ance was  offered  to  their  movements,  yet  whenever 
encountered,  it  was  promptly  met,  and  as  promptly  put 
down.     In  addition  to  the  other  important  points  on 
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the  Pacific  coast,  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  asserted 
by  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  navigaton^ 
to  be  the  best  and  the  safest  on  the  North  American 
continent,*  now  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Its 
value  as  a  d6p6t  of  refreshments  and  supplies  for  Amer* 
ican  whalemen,  and  its  importance  in  connection  with 
the  China  and  East  India  trade,  can  scarcely  be  over 
estimated.  In  the  progress  of  time  it  most  become  to 
our  commerce  with  the  Asiatic  governments,  what  the 
city  of  New  York  now  is  to  that  with  the  countries 
lying  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  eastern  shova 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Previous  to  the  war,  the  trade  between  Santa  F6 
and  the  United  States,  principally  carried  on  throiigh 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  amounted  annuaUy  to  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars.  The  profits  realized  by  the  Amer> 
ican  citizens,  whose  active  enterprise  had  established 
and  fostered  this  inland  commerce,  early  excited  the 
envy  of  the  Mexican  government,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
September,  1843,  a  decree  was  issued  forbidding  for* 
eigners,  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  promul* 
gation,  from  selling  by  retail  any  goods  within  the  con- 
fines of  Mexico.  Chie  of  the  objects  of  this  decree 
was,  to  cut  oflf  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  and  compel 
the  latter  to  become  tributary  to  the  towns  on  the  GvX, 
or  to  secure  to  the  Mexicans  themselves  the  entire  mo* 
Bopoly  of  the  retail  trade.  It  also  aflS^rded  the  means 
of  gratifying  the  cupidity  of  the  officers  appointed  in 
New  Mexico  by  the  central  government,  and  served  as 
a  cloak  for  imposition  and  extortion.  Evasions  of  the 
ordinance  were  invited  and  connived  at,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  arbitrary  exactions.  To  such  an 
•  8m  Balbi'i  Ap6g6  d%  Giognphie. 
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cflttent  was  this  carried  by  Manuel  Armijo,  the  gor- 
ernor  of  New  Mexico,  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  that,  in  repeated  instances, 
ft  duty  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  collected  on  each 
wagon  load  of  goods  belonging  to  American  traders. 
The  permanent  acquisition  of  this  province  will  put  an 
end  to  similar  violations  of  international  comity,  and 
leave  the  trade  free  to  seek  its  natural  channel,  un* 
checked  and  unrestrained. 

In  the  fall  of  1845,  Captain  John  C.  Fremont,*  of  the 
corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  was  dispatched  by 
the  War  Department,  with  a  small  party  of  men,  armed 
and  equi|^)ed  for  hunting,  and  for  protecting  themselves 
against  the  Indians,  upon  an  exploring  tour  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  object  of  which  was  to  discover, 
if  possible,  a  new  and  shorter  route  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  In  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
be  found  it  necessary  to  enter  the  territory  of  Califor- 
nia, early  in  the  winter  of  1846.  On  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary he  halted  his  party  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Monterey,  and  proceeded  alone  to  that  city,  to  explain 
the  object  of  his  visit,  and  to  secure  permission  to  re- 
main during  the  winter  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joa- 
quim.  General  de  Castro,  the  military  commandant, 
complained,  at  first,  of  the  hostile  appearance  of  the 
party ;  but,  on  being  informed  by  Captain  Fremont  of 
his  rank,  and  of  the  peaceful  object  of  his  visit,  the  de- 
sired permission  was  granted,  apparently  with  great 
cordiality.  The  captain  immediately  returned  and 
faffought  his  men  nearer  to  the  city,  when  he  was  ap- 
prised by  Mr.  Larkin,  the  American  Consul,  that  6en<* 

*  Tkis  oflficer  hmd  been  preyioasly  dbtuiguUhed  (or  his  identifie  dig- 
coveries,  and  hii  socceMfuI  explorations  of  the  country  in  the  Ticinity 
•r  eke  Roekjr  Vonntain*. 
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eral  de  Castro  was  raising  a  large  force  to  attaek  bin 
He  had  but  sixty-two  men,  and  was  ill  prepared  to  en- 
counter a  body  of  troops  superior  to  his  own,  and  espe- 
cially so  for  the  reason  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
been  anticipated. 

Surprised  and  astonished  at  the  treachery  of  the 
Mexican  officer,  and  conscious  that  an  attack  had  not 
been  provoked  on  his  part,  either  by  his  acts  or  hit  in 
tentions,  Captain  Fremont  took  a  position  about  thirty 
nniles  from  Monterey,  on  the  summit  o(  a  nKmntain 
range  overlooking  the  town,  where  he  intrenched  him- 
self, and  raised  the  American  flag,  determined,  in  self- 
defence,  to  resist  every  attempt  to  dislodge  him.  De 
Castro  did  not  approach  within  attacking  distance,  bat 
remained  in  the  vicinity  for  several  days,  apparently 
threatening  a  movement  on  the  position  occupied  l^ 
the  little  band.  No  attack  having  been  made.  Captain 
Fremont  marched  out  with  the  intention  of  reaumiiig 
his  journey  towards  Oregon,  on  the  1 0th  day  of  March. 
Supposing  that  there  was  no  more  cause  for  alarm,  he 
discharged  a  number  of  his  party,  who  wished  to  xe- 
main  in  the  country,  and  refused  to  receive  others  in 
their  stead,  on  account  of  his  desire  carefully  to  avmd 
arousing  the  prejudices  or  apprehensions  of  the  Mex- 
lean  authorities.  Continuing  his  march  by  slow  de- 
grees, with  de  Castro  following  in  his  rear,  acfcoinpa- 
nied  by  a  force  of  near  five  hundred  men ;  and  the 
hostile  Indians,  excited  by  the  latter,  constantly  hover- 
ing in  his  neighborhood,  and  harassing  his  command ; 
he  reached  the  Great  Tlamath  Lake,  in  the  territory  o( 
Oregon,  on  the  15th  of  May.  The  deep  snow  still  lin 
gering  on  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  obstructed 
his  further  progress,  and  the  Tlamath  Indians  continued 
to  annoy  him.     While  here  a  courier  arrived,  who  had 
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I  en  sent  forward  to  say  that  Mr.  Gillespie  and  five 
men  were  endeavoring  to  overtake  him.  Knowing  the 
treacherous  character  of  the  savages  in  the  vicinity,  he 
•ocompanied  the  courier  on  his  return/ with  ten  men. 
The  distance  to  be  travelled  was  sixty  miles,  and  he 
was  unable  to  come  up  with  the  party  in  one  day. 
His  men  were  fatigued  and  wearied  with  the  ride,  and 
failed  to  keep  guard  during  the  night.  This  neglect 
well  nigh  proved  destructive  to  the  whole  band.  A 
namber  of  TIamath  warriors,  whom  they  had  supplied 
bat  a  few  days  before  with  tobacco  and  provisions, 
stole  suddenly  upon  their  encampment,  and  killed  three 
of  the  men,  and  wounded  a  friendly  Delaware.  The 
•avages  were  finally  repulsed,  and  Captain  Fremont 
toon  after  returned  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco^  with 
bis  whole  party.  While  on  his  way,  he  had  several 
encounters  with  the  Indians,  in  which  both  he  and  his 
men  behaved  with  great  gallantry. 

While  yet  hesitating  what  course  to  adopt,  Captain 
FV^mont  was  informed  that  Greneral  de  Castro  was 
rapidly  approaching,  with  the  design  of  cutting  ofi*  his 
party,  and  destroying  or  driving  from  the  country  the 
American  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.* 
The  security  of  his  men,  and  of  the  inhabitants  who 
bad  onc9  been  his  countrymen,  was  now  placed  in  ex- 
treme jeopardy,  and  it  became  necessary  that  prompt 
and  decided  measures  should  be  instantly  adopted. 
The  permanent  safety  of  the  settlers  appeared  to  de- 
pend, not  merely  on  the  defeat  of  de  Castro,  but  on  the 

•  Captain  Fremont  wai  charged  by  the  Mexican  authoritief  with  in- 
■llfitirg  the  American  nettlem  to  revolt.    When  he  occapied  hit  tn- 
1  poaition  oreriooking  Monterey,  the  lettleni  manifeated  a  dispo- 
I  to  take  part  with  him  againgt  de  Castro,  and  probably  would  haTa 
» had  he  been  attacked.    This  appears  to  hava  been  the  only 
i  Ibr  the  charge. 
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total  cnrerihrow  of  the  Mexican  authority,  and  th4 
ertablishment  of  an  independent  government  in  Cdi* 
fernia*  On  the  6th  of  June,  1846,  Captain  (now  Lieu* 
tenant  Colonet)  Fr^mont^  determined  to  accomplish 
these  objects.  Boldly  turning  on  his  parsuers,  by  a 
series  of  rapid  movements,  conceived  and  executed 
with  equal  daring  and  skill,  he  soon  drove  the  Mexicaa 
general  from  that  portion  of  the  territory  north  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  On  the  11th  of  June,  a  partf 
of  de  Castro*s  men,  consisting  of  one  officer  and  four* 
teen  privates,  with  t\vo  hundred  horses,  were  surprised 
and  captured  by  twelve  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont's command.  At  daybreak  on  the  15th  instant, 
the  military  post  at  Sonoma  was  taken,  with  nine  brass 
cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of  arms,  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  Colonel  Vallejo  and  several  other  officers. 
Leaving  a  garrison  of  twelve  men  to  defend  the  post, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  proceeded  to  the  Rio  de 
los  Americanos,  a  branch  of  the  Sacramento,  to  pro* 
cure  assistance  from  the  American  settlers.  Soon^aftef 
he  reached  there,  an  express  arrived  with  the  informa- 
tion that  de  Castro  was  preparing  to  cross  the  bay  and 
attack  the  post.  This  intelligence  was  received  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  23rd  of  June,  and  he  immediately  re- 
turned with  ninety  mounted  riflemen,  whom  he  had 
collected  in  the  valley.  By  riding  night  and  day,  thej 
traversed  the  intervening  distance  of  eighty  miles  be> 
fore  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  The 
enemy  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  A  party 
of  twenty  men  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  (M 
in  with  the  vanguard  of  de  Castro's  force,  consisting 

•  He  wMapfwiiitod  a  LkalenantColoiieliiithe 
lifleuwa,  on  the  STIh  of  May,  1846. 
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of  leTenty  drmgoeat>  who  had  just  crogaod  the  bay.  A 
aanit  skinniah  ensaed,  whieh  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Am  Mexicans,  with  the  loss  of  five  men  in  killed  and 
woanded.  FVtoiont's  party  were  uninjured.  The 
Mexican  commander,  De  la  Torre,  escaped  with  tu0 
nwn,  losing  his  transport  boats  and  his  artillery,  the 
latter  being  spiked. 

Haying  succeeded  in  driTing  the  Mexicans  from  the 
northern  shore  of  the  bay.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
returned  to  Sonoma  on  the  4th  of  July.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  collected  the  Americans  together,  and, 
after  explaining  the  condition  of  things  in  the  territory, 
adviaed  an  immediate  declaration  of  their  independ- 
ence. This  was  accordingly  made,  and  he  was  select- 
ed to  assume  the  chief  direction  of  afiairs.  In  the 
naeaatime  de  Castro  had  established  himself  at  Santa 
Clara,  an  intrenched  post  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay, 
with  four  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  field  artillery. 
An  attack  on  his  position  was  decided  on.  In  order 
to  reach  Santa  Clara,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  cir- 
cuit of  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  commenced  his  march  on  the  6th  of 
July,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  mounted  riflemen, 
and  in  three  days  reached  the  American  settlements  on 
the  fork  of  the  Sacramento.  Here  he  learned  that  de 
Castro  had  abandoned  Santa  Clara,  and  was  retiring  to 
Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,*  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
governor-general  of  the  Califomias,  and  about  four 
hundred  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Every  thing 
was  prepared  for  continuing  the  pursuit,  when  the  in- 
formation was  received  that  the  war  had  been  com- 
menced, and  that  Commodore  Sloat  had  taken  the 
ports  on  the  Pacific.  The  American  flag  was  now 
•  Gi^ of  thai 
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substituted  for  the  flag  of  independence,  and  the  partj 
started  to  overtake  de  Castro.  They  captured  St 
Johns  on  the  18th  of  July,  a  few  hours  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Purser  Fauntleroy,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Commodore  John  D.  Sloat  to  hoist  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  at  the  mission,  and  to  recover  some 
cannon  and  munitions  of  war  which  had  been  buried 
by  the  enemy.  In  company  with  the  naval  forces, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  returned  to  Monterey  on 
the  19th  instant. 

While  lying  ofi*  Mazatlan,  on  the  7th  of  June,  Com* 
modore  Sloat,  then  in  command  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron, was  informed  that  the  Mexican  troops  had  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  and  attacked  Greneral  Taylor's  army, 
and  that  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Conner  was 
then  blockading  the  Mexican  ports  in  the  Gulf.  In  ao« 
cordance  with  instructions  previously  issued,*  he  sailed 
for  the  coast  of  California,  to  commence  offensive  op- 
erations, on  the  8lh  instant,  in  the  frigate  Savannah, 
lie  arrived  off  Monterey  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  oa 
the  7th  summoned  the  town  to  surrender.  A  definite 
answer  was  not  returned  to  his  summons  ;  whereupon 
a  body  of  marines  and  sailors  were  landed,  in  order  to 
capture  the  place.  No  resistance  was  offered  ;  and  the 
American  flag  was  raised  in  the  town  without  opposi- 
sition.  On  the  8th,  Commander  Montgomery,  of  the 
sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  took  possession  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  adjoining  country,  in  the  name  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Commodore  Rob- 
ert F.  Stockton  arrived  at  Monterey,  in  the  frigmta 
Congress,  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  on  the  2drd  was 
ordered  to  duty  on  shore. 

*  The  initnictions  to  Commodora  Sloat  were  broed  on  the  Mh  cf 
June,  1845,  Imt  did  not  ntmh  him  ontil  Mv«nd  monUw  afWnraidi. 
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On  hit  arrival  at  Monterey,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont informed  Commodore  Sloat  of  his  proceedings^ 
and  of  his  desire  to  capture  the  force  under  de  Castro. 
The  commodore  declined  to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise, 
aa  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  United  States,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  enfeebled  health ;  but  when  the  author- 
ity on  shore  was  intrusted  to  Commodore  Stockton,  he 
entered  into  the  project  at  once,  and  gave  it  a  most 
hearty  and  efficient  support.  A  battalion  of  mounted 
riflemen,  consisting  mainly  of  the  American  settlers  in 
California,  was  immediately  formed,  and  the  command 
given  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  with  the  rank 
erf"  major — the  fact  of  his  promotion  being  still  unknown 
in  California.  This  force  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  with  the  marines  and  sailors  em- 
ployed on  the  land  under  the  orders  of  Commodore 
Stockton. 

It  was  understood,  at  this  time,  that  Pio  Pico,  the 
Governor  of  California,  and  General  de  Castro,  the 
military  commandant,  were  near  Ciudad  de  los  Ange- 
los,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  cavalry,  well  mounted, 
and  brave  and  expert  horsemen."*  A  threatening  proc- 
lamation had  been  issued  by  the  governor,  denouncing 

•  The  iarct  under  Pico  and  de  Castro  wai  chiefly  composed  of  armed 
Cafifisrmana,  under  Mexican  leaders.  The  former  are  celebrated  for 
their  skilfiil  horsemanship,  and  their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  lance. 
Their  hones  are  small,  but  remarkably  fleet,  euiuly  trained,  and  capable 
of  ^at  endarance.  In  March.  1847,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont, 
with  two  companions,  travelled  on  horseback,  from  Ciudad  de  los  Ange- 
k»,  to  Monterey,  and  returneil  again  immediately,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundied  and  twenty-five  milea  in  a  day.  Each  of  the  party  had  three 
bor«es,whichwereintam,onder  the  saddle.  The  six  loose  *iorscs  ran 
ahead,  without  bridle  or  halter,  and  were  caught  with  the  lasso  when 
leqmred.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  the  horses  were  apparently  at 
frnh  at  ever.  The  riders,  also,  it  may  be  added,  showed  themselves 
capable  of  eDdoring  eztraordinaij  hardship  and  fatigue  witSoot  difl^ 
mat,. 
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the  foreigners  in  the  territory,  and  expressing  his  detei 
mination  to  drive  them  forthwith  from  the  soil  of  Caii 
fornia.  On  the  25th  of  July,  the  sloop  of  war  Cyane^ 
Captain  Mervine,  sailed  from  Monterey,  with  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Fremont  and  his  battaUon,  for  San  Diego^ 
to  intercept  the  retreat  of  General  de  Castro,  while 
Commodore  Stockton  was  to  land  at  San  Pedro,  and 
attack  him  in  front.  Commodore  Sloat  gave  up  ths 
entire  command  of  the  squadron  to  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, on  the  29th,  and  returned  home.  The  latter  soob 
completed  his  arrangements  for  the  contemplafed  at- 
tack on  de  Castro.  He  left  Monterey  on  the  1st  of 
August,  in  the  *  Congress,  and  arrived  at  San  Pedro^ 
about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Ciudad  de  los  Angeki^ 
on  the  6th ;  having  stopped  at  Santa  Barbara  oo  the 
way,  and  taken  possession  of  the  place.  In  the  nwaii- 
time  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  had  reached  San 
Diego,  and  landed  with  his  battalion,  but  experieiiQed 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  horses.  He  succeeded,  tf 
length,  in  mounting  his  men,  and  pushed  forward  m 
the  direction  of  the  enemy,  who  weYe  encamped  on  the 
Misa,  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery. 

Commodore  Stockton  landed  at  San  Pedro,  with  a 
force  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  sailors  and  mariMi^ 
established  a  camp,  and  commenced  drilling  and  in- 
structing his  men.  Not  being  provided  with  field  artil- 
lery, he  procured  two  or  three  pieces  of  small  ordnanoe 
from  a  merchant  ship,  and  mounted  them  on  oartp 
wheels,  together  with  an  eighteen-pounder  carronade 
taken  from  his  own  ship.  While  engaged  in  making 
these  preparations,  two  commissioners  came  from  the 
camp  of  de  Castro,  with  a  flag  of  tnice,  to  enter  into 
negotiations.  The  gallant  commodore  cheerfully  lis- 
tened to  their  propositions ;  but  when  informed  that,  as 
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a  preliminary  step  to  negotiation,  he  most  pled^  him- 
self  to  remain  where  he  was  with  his  forces,  he  instantly 
closed  the  conference^  and  informed  the  commissioners 
that  this  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  he  "  would 
either  take  the  country,  or  be  whipped  out  of  it !"  One 
of  the  coiDmissioners  returned,  in  a  few  da^s,  with  a 
fetter  from  Greneral  de  Castro^  written  in  the  most  ex- 
traragant  language,  and  proclaiming  his  determination 
to  defend  the  territory  to  the  last.  The  commodore 
deeiined  making  any  reply  to  the  communication,  but 
teat  orders  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  to  join  him 
on  the  route,  and  commenced  his  march.  Not  wit  h- 
Btanding  his  boastful  declarations,  the  Mexican  ^neral 
wisdy  coDcshided  not  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the 
force  advancing  against  him ;  his  cannon  were  buried ; 
his  men  dispersed ;  and  Governor  Pio  Pico  and  him- 
self fled  to  Sonora  for  safety. 

The  commodore  was  joined  on  his  march  by  Lieu- 
tenant Coloael  Fremont,  with  his  battalion  of  volunteer 
riflemen,  numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
The  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  so  precipitate  that  they 
could  not  overtake  them,  and  they  entered  Ciudad  de 
loa  Angelos,  and  Xock  possession  of  the  government 
e,  without  opposition.  Parties  of  the  riflemen 
I  sent  out  to  capture  the  Mexican  officers  who  had 
beaded  the  Californians.*  A  number  of  them  were 
taken,  but  were  allowed  to  go  at  large  on  their  parole. 
Commodore  Stockton  soon  after  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, declaring  the  territory  of  California  to  be  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  by  right  of  conquest,  and  an- 
nouncing himself  as  the  governor  thereof.     Lieutenant 

•  Ths  inhabitants  of  Colilbniia  are  piioeipally  of  Indian,  or  mixed 
dteMMt,  aad  ailitaiy  aAeeia  w$n  Mnt  tnm  If exioo  to  take  < 
•rthea. 

7 
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Colonel  Fremont  was  appointed  mUitary  commaiidaiit 
of  the  territory ;  laws  and  regulations  were  estabiuhed, 
and  officers  selected  to  enforce  them.  In  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  sixty  days  possession  had  been  taken  of  trerj 
important  town  in  the  territory,  and  it  was  suppcwed 
tliat  the  conquest  was  permanently  secured.? 

From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  goTemment  of 
the  United  States  relied  upon  the  naval  squadron  in 
the  Pacific  to  commence  offensive  movements  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  It  was  fbr^ 
seen,  however,  that  the  presence  of  a  military  foroe 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  possession  of  the 
country.  Accordingly,  a  company  of  artillery  w» 
embarked  from  New  York,  in  August,  1848,  and  fol- 
lowed, in  September,  by  a  regiment  of  volunteer  in- 
fantry, under  Colonel  Stevenson.f  On  the  arrival  of 
these  troops,  and  of  General  Kearny  with  such'part  of 
his  force  as  could  be  spared  from  New  Mexico,  it  wn 
expected  that  the  command  on  shore  would  be  assomed 


«  The  instructions  iaraed  to  the  officers  commanding  the 
squadron  contemplated  the  estahlishment  of  a  temporaiy  ciTfl 
ment  in  California,  hot  did  not  authorize  anj  politica]  ri^ts  to  be  eoa- 
ferred  on  the  inhahitants ;  karing  it  for  the  eT<^t  of  the  war  to  drt^ 
mine,  whether  the  joriadktion  thus  assumed,  as  an  incidefit  lo  At 
conquest,  should  be  permanent. — Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Na^, 
June  14, 1847.— Special  message  of  President  Polk,  2nd  session,  SSik 
Congress. 

t  The  regiment  of  tolonteers  commanded  by  Colonel  SteTenaoB,  wm 
raised  upon  the  condition  that  thej  should  be  discharged,  whsfsva 
they  might  be,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  provided  it  was  in  a  ten|> 
tory  of  the  United  States.  Men  were  selected  to  compose  it,  under  thi 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  would  be  Kkcly  to  reiMUB  li 
Oregon,  or  in  that  quarter  of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  autliori^ 
of  the  United  States,  if  the  territory  of  California  shoiUd  be  perm*- 
nently  acquired  by  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  might  be  moie  rand- 
fly  maintained,  through  the  instrumentalitj,  if  neoessaiy,of  tha  i 
■stikfik 
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by  the  officers  of  the  armyy  and  that  the  naval  squadron 
wimld  eoforce  the  blockade.  Instructions  to  this  efTect 
were  bsued  from  the  Navy  Department,  but  did  not 
reach  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Pacific  squadron 
until  February,  1847.*  The  company  of  artillery  ar- 
rived in  California  in  the  same  nK)nth,  and  the  regiment 
under  Colonel  Stevenson  in  March  following. 

On  the  80th  day  of  June,  1846,  General  Kearny, 
who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  "the  Army 
of  the  West,"  left  Fort  Leavenworth  with  a  force  of 
aboat  1,000  men,  on  his  march  towards  New  Mexico. 
Before  entering  the  enemy's  territory,  he  was  reinforced 
by  a  battalion  of  Mormon  emigrants,  on  their  way  to 
Qr^;on  or  California,  who  were  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  United  States,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Cooke,  of  the  2nd  dragoons.  With 
this  and  other  additions,  his  army  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  near  1,900.  The  regular  dragoons,  com- 
manded by  Major  Sumner,  were  but  two  hundred 
strong ;  the  remainder  of  the  force  was  composed  of 
volunteers.  A  large  part  of  the  latter,  however,  were 
mounted  men,  and  many  of  them,  in-  addition  to  their 
ordinary  arms,  were  provided  with  knives  and  revolv- 
ing pistols.  Their  artillery  consisted  of  eight  long 
brass  six-pounders,  and  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers. 

Pursuing  the  military  road,  the^  Army  of  the  West 
crossed  the  grassy  prairies  lying  between  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  rivers,  and  clothed  at  this  season  of  the 
year  in  the  richest  verdure,  and  gemmed  with  count- 
less  flowers,  of  every  shape  and  hue.  On  the  4th  of 
July  they  struck  the  main  road  leading  from  Independ- 
ence to  Santa  F6,  at  Elm  Grove,  and  were  soon  upon 

•  See  the  Proeecdiiigs  of  the  Coart  Maitial  for  the  trial  of  UeatMW 
ftnt  Colonel  Fr^-moot. 
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the  Great  Prairie,  extending  to  the  north  and  totho^ 
•outhy  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  niilea  on  miles,  ths  ^ 
same  monotonous  plain,  for  ages  the  pasture-groiind  of  " 
the  elk  and  the  bufiab^  and  its  solitary  echoes  wdno    . 
but  rarely  by  the  sound  of  human  Toices.    Occasioo* 
ally  their  path  was  crossed  by  a  small  stream  munmu«* 
ing  softly  along  on  its  way  to  mingle  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  mighty  river  of  the  West ;  and  the  fireah 
green  foliage  of  the  timber  skirting  its  banks  would 
form  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  short  dry  gratf 
of  the  intervening  waste,  broken  only  here  and  tbera 
by  small  tufts  of  bushes,  or  giving  place  to  sandy  bur* 
rens,  still  more  cheerless  and  uninviting.     The  parties 
of  Indians  whom  they  discovered  on  the  prairie  avoid- 
ed their  track,  and  the  buflfalo  fled  at  their  approsck 
Their  appearance,  however,  enlivened  the  scene,  and 
it  was  a  relief  even  to  encounter  the  habitations  of  ths 
prairie-dogs,  whose  burrows  teemed  with  an  unnum- 
bered progeny.     At  sunset  they  were  cheered  by  the 
breeze  which  swept  over  the  plain,  refreshing  them 
with  its  cool  breath,  after  a  day  of  weary  travd  ;  but 
very  often  when  they  lay  down  to  rest,  the  moumfiil 
howl  of  the  gray  wolf,  who  roamed  about  the  encamp* 
ment,  was  the  only  lullaby  to  which  they  listened. 

The  army  reached  the  Arkansas  on  the  19th  of  July, 
and  continued  their  jnarch  along  its  northern  bank  ti« 
Bent's  fort,*  a  small  post  established  for  trading  with 
the  Indians,  where  they  arrived  near  the  close  of  the 
month.  This  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  different  de* 
tachments,  and  large  quantities  of  stores  had  been  sent 
here  to  await  their  arrival.     Having  refreshed  his  men 

*  Thii  post  ifl  574  miles  from  Fort  LeaTenworth.  It  was  estabfished 
bj  George  and  Charles  Bent,  the  latter  of  whom  was  appointed  Gof- 
ernor  of  New  Mexico  by  General  Kearny. 


««*  K*A8S«T. 
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by  a  short  halt,  and  supplied  himself  with  mules  to 
draw  the  artillery,  instead  of  the  horses  which  were 
completely  worn  down  in  the  march.  General  Kearny 
(Mpoceeded  on  his  route.  After  leaving  the  valley  df 
the  Arkansas  the  country  became  more  mountainous. 
The  road  lay  over  the  spurs  of  the  Cordilleras,  between 
the  head  waters  of  the  Cimmaron  and  Canadian  rivers, 
and  those  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  first  range  which 
they  crossed  was  the  Raton.  The  scene  presented 
from  its  sommit  is  described  as  being  of  great  sublim- 
ity.* To  the  northwest  was  Pike*s  Peak,  the  highest 
point  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  north  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
huahua ;  while  to  the  south  and  west  were  tall  moun- 
tain ridgetyioroe  covered  with  evergreens,  but  most  of 
them  nere  innses  of  rock,  entirely  destitute  of  wood, 
here  glistening  like  stiver  in  the  sunlight,  and  there 
••grim,  old,  and  gray,*'  as  the  ruins  of  antiquity.  To- 
those  who  gaied  upon  them,  it  was  easy  to  fancy  they 
often  saw  in  the  distance  the  turrets  and  donjon  keep 
of  a  feudal  castle,  with  the  banners  of  its  lord  streaming 
proudly  hi  the  wind  from  the  time-worn  battlements ; 
and  further  on,  the  tottering  spire,  the  crumbling 
arch,  and  broken  nave,  of  some  old  cathedral  fallen  to 
decay. 

Genera]  Kearny  arrived  at  the  Lower  Moro,  the 
first  Mexican  town  upon  the  road  to  Santa  F6,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  and  at  the  Upper  Moro,  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  At  the  latter  point  there  was  a  fort  which 
had  been  occupied  by  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  who  had 
retired  on  the  approach  of  the  American  army.  At 
each  village  through  which  he  passed.  General  Kearny 
directed  the  alcalde  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 

«  JooTBal  of  Lieut  Emoiy. 
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the  United  States,  and  assured  him  and  the  citixeiu 
generally,  that  their  persons,  property  and  religion^ 
would  be  sacredly  respected. 

While  at  the  Upper  Moro,  the  scouts  sent  out  by 
General  Kearny  reported  that  the  enemy  were  in 
force  at  the  Moro  Pass,  a  defile  among  the  mountaini 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  On  arriving 
there  his  men  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  prep- 
arations made  to  dislodge  the  Mexican  forces.  Just 
as  the  army  were  advancing,  the  general  was  informed 
that  the  enemy  had  retreated  to  the  Pecos  Psft^  a  re- 
markably strong  position  still  further  in  the  *^^r.  At 
this  place  the  canon,  or  valley,  is  contracted  to  a  nar- 
row gorge  not  more  than  twenty  yards  wide,  through 
which  the  road  passes  on  a  shelf  of  rock  jutting  old 
from  the  cliffs,  which  rise  almost  perpendicular,  seve- 
ral hundred  feet  high,  on  each  side  of  the  pass.  Gov* 
ernor  Armijo  had  collected  here  between  three  and 
four  thousand  men,  with  an  apparent  determination  to 
dispute  the  passage  with  the  American  army.  At  the 
top  of  the  ascent  he  planted  his  artillery,  which  raked 
the  road,  and  were  protected  by  a  breastwork  of  felled 
trees.  The  mountain  barriers  securely  guarded  hii 
flanks,  and  the  position  could  only  have  been  taken  by 
a  corip  de  main.  With  resolute  defenders  it  might 
have  been  the  Thermopylce  of  New  Mexico ;  but  Ar- 
mijo and  his  officers  concluded  to  abandon  it  without 
firing  a  single  gun  in  its  defence,  and  retired  in  hoC 
haste  to  Chihuahua.  General  Kearny  passed  through 
the  defile,  and  entered  the  city  of  Santa  F6,  the  capital 
of  New  Mexico,  on  the  18ih  of  August,  without  en- 
countering the  least  resistance.  Proceeding  to  tht 
governor's  houso  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  city 
and  province      The  American  flag  was  hoisted  in  the 
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plaza,  and  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  fired  in  honor  of 
the  bloodless  conquest  which  had  been  achieved.* 

On  the  2drd  of  August  General  Kearny  issued  his 
proclamation,  declaring  the  department  of  New  Mexico 
to  be  a  part  of  the  United  States,  absolving  the  inhab- 
itants from  their  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  republic,  and 
claiming  them  as  American  citizens.  A  civil  govern 
ment  was  organized,  and  the  proper  officers  appointed,  f 

The  cit'zens  of  Santa  F€  appeared  quite  down- 
hearted and  dispirited  for  several  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  American  army;  but  General  Kearny  took 
every  opportunity  to  pacify  them,  and  adopted  the 
most  rigorous  measures  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
any  injur}*  to  their  persons  or  property  by  his  troops. 
Their  apprehensions  gradually  disappeared,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  indiflerence 
what  rulers  exercised  authority  over  them,  provided 
they  could  dispose  of  their  choice  Muscatel  grapes, 
their  melons  and  peaches,  their  com  and  red  peppers, 
to  good  advantage,  and  be  allowed  to  drink  their  wine 
or  cotke,  and  smoke  their  cigaritos,  undisturbed.  In 
order  that  no  excesses  or  outrages  should  be  committed, 
aud  that  the  efficiency  of  the  army  might  remain  un- 

*  TIm  whole  distance  from  Foft  LeaTenworth  to  Santa  Fi^  traveUed 
bj  the  Aaeriean  onny  in  wix  weeks,  was  883  miles. 

f  General  Kearny  was  anthorixod  to  establish  a  temporary  citA 
fovemnieot  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  his  measures  designed  to  promote 
this  object  were  approved  by  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  bat 
■o  far  as  he  attempted  to  confer  any  political  rights  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter, his  course  was  disapproved.  His  absolving  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Mexico  ftom  their  allegiance,  if  it  had  any  effect,  simply  amonnted 
to  a  declaration  that  while  the  authority  of  his  government  whs  exerted 
Id  the  province,  and  they  refrained  from  taking  up  arms,  they  would 
not  be  treated  as  enemies. — Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General 
Kearny,  January  II,  iai7.*Special  Message  of  President  Polk,  3nd 
asssieo,  99th  Congress. 
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impaired,  the  coffee-house  keepers  were  forbidden  to 
sell  liquor  to  the  American  soldiers,  and  gaming  of 
every  kind  was  prohibited.*  Order  and  quiet  wen 
established,  and  every  thing  wore  a  peaceful  and  coil« 
tented  aspect* 

Eariy  in  September  General  Kearny  made  a  reeon 
naissance  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  accom* 
panied  by  750  men.  He  passed  through  San  Domingo^ 
Albuquerque  and  Valencia,  as  far  as  Tomae,  about  one 
hundred  miles  below  Santa  F6,  from  whence  he  re- 
turned, without  discovering  any  evidences  of  a  desire 
to  resist  his  authority.  A  party  of  fifty  men  were  sooo 
after  sent  to  the  north  to  bring  in  some  Apache  chiefi^ 
with  whom  a  treaty  was  formed  on  favorable  terms. 
The  conquest  of  the  province  having  been  eilected, 
and  tranquillity  perfectly  restored,  General  Keamv 
appointed  Charles  Bent  governor  of  the  territory,  and 
departed  for  California  on  the  25th  of  September,  at* 
tended  by  Major  Sumner  with  300  of  the  1st  dragoons. 
Proceeding  down  the  river  to  Albuquerque  he  crossed 
over  to  the  right  bank,  and  continued  his  way  south 
until  the  5th  of  October,  when  he  met  an  express  sent 
by  Commodore  Stockton  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fri* 
mont,  who  reported  that  they  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Californias,  and  that  the  war  was  ended  in 
that  quarter.  On  receiving  this  welconr»e  intelligence 
he  directed  Major  Sumner  to  return  with  200  of  the 
dragoons,  reserving  the  remainder  as  an  escort  for  him- 

*  The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  are  inreterate  f  ameirtert,  and  paa* 
nonately  devoted  to  their  favorite  **  monte."  Aa  in  Cafifbniia,  the  grnt 
majority  an  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Aitee  tribes.  Those  of 
Spanish  descent  are  comparatively  few,  yet  they  treat  the  Indian  pops* 
lation,  thoagfa  mora  numeroos  than  themselvos,  rather  like  serfib  thaa 
feUow-citisens. 
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wlf.  Following  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grrande  for  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  below  Santa 
F6,  he  there  left  the  river,  and  marched  westward,  by 
the  way  of  the  Copper  Mines,  to  the  Rio  Gila,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  dOth  instant  He  then  proceeded 
down  this  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Colorado  of 
the  West,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles ;  halting  but 
two  days  on  the  road,  at  the  village  of  the  Pefios  In* 
dianSy  to  obtain  provisions  and  recruit  his  horses.  His 
course  now  lay  down  the  Colorado  for  forty  miles,  and 
thence  sixty  miles  across  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
great  desert  of  California.*  His  long  and  toilsome 
march  terminated  on  the  2nd  of  December,  when  he 
entered  one  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  territory. 
Hearing  that  a  counter-revolution  had  taken  place  in 
Um  Califomias,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  with  a  letter  requesting  that  a  party 
might  be  sent  out  to  open  a  communication  with  him. 
Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  moved  forward  cau* 
tioasly»  an^twas  met  on  the  5th  instant,  about  forty 

•  M  Tfii,  launeme  plain,  the  ezutenee  of  which  was  until  rtrj  ro- 
eenllj  wholly  nnknowD,  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Upper  or  New 
CSafiAnua.  It  is  Bmited  on  the  north  bj  a  mass  of  roeks,  which  separ 
gate  il  torn  the  head  waters  of  the  Lewis  river,  on  the  west  by  an  inef- 
■lar  chain  of  mountains,  extending  in  parallel  ridges  along  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  western  branches  of  the  Colorado, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Talley  of  the  Colorado.  Its  area  is  equal  lo 
littt  of  Viiginia,  and  consists  of  an  alevated  plateau  or  table  land, 
iartod  on  all  sides  by  descents  more  or  less  inclined,  according  to  their 
fpelogieal  structure.  *  *  *  It  presents  little  less  than  an  arid  sur- 
Ibee,  broken  at  interrals  by  a  few  detached  mountains,  of  limited  ex- 
teat,  hut  rising  in  some  instances  above  the  region  of  perpetual  uiow. 
Wnm  theae  mountains  small  streams  flow  during  the  rainy  seaaonik  Oa 
fiiarhiiig  the  plains,  these  torrents  instantly  disappear  in  the  sand,  leav- 
ing no  other  trace  of  their  existence  than  the  fragments  of  rocks  and 
fliker  d^iis,  which  are  borne  down  by  the  currents,  and  deposited  at  tho 
iwsoT Ilia  hiiU^^-Re^Maa,  Aaaikmn  WmOj  Magaiias,  Part  14. 
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miles  from  San  Diego,  by  a  detachment  of  California 
volunteers,  and  carbineers  from  the  Congress,  with  a 
field-piece,  under  Captain  Gillespie,  from  whom  hi 
learned  the  particulars  of  the  attempted  revolution. 

Commodore  Stockton  left  Ciudad  de  los  Angeloi^ 
with  his  sailors  and  marines,  on  the  2nd  of  September^ 
and  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  at  which  place  h 
designed  to  make  arrangements  for  an  attack  on  Ma* 
zatlan  and  Acapulco,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont.  The  latter  joined  him  on  the  12th 
of  October,  with  170  men  of  his  battalion,  having  lef) 
Captain  Gillespie  with  a  small  party  in  command  at 
the  capital.  The  expedition  immediately  started ;  the 
Commodore  sailing  with  his  force  for  San  Pedro,  in 
the  Congress ;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  in  a 
vessel  chartered  for  the  purpose,  intending  to  land  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

No  sooner  had  the  greater  part  of  the  American 
forces  been  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 
than  symptoms  of  a  revolt  began  to  be  manifested.  The 
inhabitants  did  not  appear  willing  to  acquiesce  at  once 
in  this  sudden  change  of  their  government,  and  the 
disaffected  were  encouraged  to  make  resistance  by  the 
Mexican  officei"s  still  in  the  territory.  An  appeal  to 
arms  was  determined  on,  and  a  body  of  the  enemy, 
numbering  five  or  six  hundred,  took  the  field  under  the 
command  of  Genera]  Flores.  Captain  Gillespie  was 
besieged  in  the  government  house  and  forced  to  capit- 
ulate, having  obtained  permission,  however,  to  retire 
with  his  men  on  board  the  Savannah,  then  lying  off 
San  Pedro.  Captain  Mervine,  in  command  of  the 
frigate,  promptly  landed  a  portion  of  his  crew,  and 
marched  towards  the  capital.  He  met  a  party  of  the 
enemy  with  one  piece  of  artillery,  a  short  distanoe 
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from  San  Pedro,  whom  he  attacked.  Being  without 
artillery,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  capture  that  of 
the  enemy,  on  account  of  the  speed  of  their  horses 
which  they  attached  to  the  piece  whenever  a  charge 
was  attempted,  he  returned  to  the  vessel,  having  lost 
several  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

About  the  time  that  these  insurrectionary  move- 
ments commenced,  an  armed  Mexican  schooner,  the 
Malek  Adhel,  appeared  on  the  coast,  and  was  cap- 
tured by  the  sloop  of  war  Warren.  A  rising  also  took 
place  at  Santa  Barbara,  which  was  put  down  without 
difficulty;  the  enemy  appearing  to  concentrate  their 
forkes  between  San  Diego  and  the  capital,  with  the  de- 
sign of  making  their  principal  effort  in  that  quarter. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  found  that  he  would  be 
miable  to  mount  his  command  at  Santa  Barbara,  and 
therefore  landed  at  Monterey.  After  considerable  de- 
lay he  succeeded  in  providing  horses  for  his  men,  and 
set  out  towards  the  capital.  In  the  meantime.  Com- 
modore Stockton  had  left  San  Pedro,  and  sailed  for 
San  Diego,  which  he  found  to  be  threatened  by  the 
enemy.  The  body  of  sailors  and  marines  whom  he 
had  before  employed  on  shore,  and  who  cheerfully  per- 
formed the  duties  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery,  as 
occasion  required,  were  landed  forthwith,  and  prepara- 
tions commenced  for  re- subjugating  the  country  in  an 
efiectual  manner.  Matters  were  in  this  position  when 
General  Kearny  arrived  in  the  territory. 

On  his  way  to  join  General  Kearny,  Captain  Gil- 
lespie learned  that  there  was  an  armed  party  of  Call- 
fomians,  with  a  number  of  extra  horses,  at  San  Pascual, 
about  three  leagues  distant  on  another  road  leading  to 
San  Diego.  Lieutenant  Hammond  was  sent  forward 
with  a  party  in  the  evening  to  make  a  reconnaissance. 
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He  returned  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6tk 
of  December,  and  reported  that  he  had  dneoTerod  tird 
enemy,  who  had  seen  but  did  not  pursao  hinu  At 
break  of  day  the  whole  force  was  in  motion.  Captiia 
Johnston  led  the  advance  guard  of  twelve  dragoons 
mounted  on  the  best  horses ;  then  followed  fifty  dra- 
goons under  Captain  Moore,  most  of  whom  were 
mounted  on  the  mules  which  they  had  ridden  from 
Santa  Fe,*  Captain  Gillespie's  volunteers,  two  muun- 
tain  howitzers  managed  by  dragoons,  and  commandec) 
by  Lieutenant  Davidson ;  the  rest  of  the  troops^  in- 
cluding the  men  from  the  squadron  under  Lieutenant 
Beall  and  Passed  Midshipman  Duncan,  remained  in  the 
rear  with  the  baggage,  under  the  direction  q{  Major 
Swords. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  they  approached  the  enemy, 
who  were  already  in  the  saddle.  They  proved  to  be 
a  body  of  men,  about  160  strong,  under  Andr€  Floo^ 
brother  of  the  late  governor.  Captain  Johnston  charged 
furiously  upon  them  with  the  advance,  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  the  dragoon^.  They  could  not  meet  the 
shock,  and  gave  way  in  a  few  moments;  General 
Kearny,  with  Captain  Moore  and  the  mounted  men, 
were  soon  in  hot  pursuit.  The  Califomians  were  well 
mounted,  and  discovering  that  a  part  o(  the  Americam 
had  become  separated  from  their  companions,  turned 
like  lightning  upon  them.  For  five  minutes  the  ground 
was  fiercely  contested,  the  enemy  inflicting  terrible 
wounds  with  their  long  lances,  and  displaying  no  little 
dextbrity  and  promptness  in  their  manceuvres.  On  the 
approach  of  the  remainder  of  General  Kearny's  forces 
they  abandoned  the  field,  carrying  away  most  of  their 
dead  and  wounded, — only  six  being  left  behind  them. 

•  TIm  diiUnot  travtUed  firoa  Santa  F4  was  1^050  isflft. 


Ghaeral  Kmmj  wm  uoable  to  bring  hia  howitawi  into 
aotkm,  in  oonaoquence  of  the  mulea  beiiaf^  them  bo» 
oomkig  frigblened  aad  lunnanageahle. 

.The  afiair  at  San  Paaeoal  was  of  brief  duration,  but 
qpiritad,  and  attended  with  the  lose  of  several  Tahiafak 
offieers.  Captain  Johnston  fell  at  the  eommencement 
of  the  aetion,  and  Captain  BCoore  and  Lieutenant  Ham- 
mond  were  laneed  when  the  enemy  turned  upon  them. 
GSeneral  Kearny  himself  reoeiTed  two  4e»vere  lanoe 
woonds.  The  total  loss  was  three  officers  killed,  and 
four  wounded;  sixteen  privates  killed,  and  eleven 
wounded. 

di  the  following  morning  General  Kearny  buried 
his  dead  and  provided  ambulances  for  the  wounded, 
when  the  march  was  resumed.  The  enemy  appeared 
on  the  hills  in  their  front,  but  retired  on  their  approach,  to 
9mB  Bernardo^  where  they  took  possession  of  a  hill  and 
seened  inclined  to  make  a  stand.  The  advance  drove 
them  from  this  position,  killing  and  wounding  five  of 
their  number,  without  loss  to  themselves.  The  situar 
tion  of  his  command  General  Kearny  now  found  to  be 
hazardous  in  the  extreme.  A  number  of  them  were 
wounded ;  they  were  but  ill  provided,  and  surrounded 
Jiy  enemies,  evidently  watching  an  opportunity  to  cut 
off  the  whole  party.  Orders  were  therefore  given  to 
encamp,  and  an  express  dispatched  to  Commodore 
Stocktcm  for  assistance.  Lieutenant  Gray  was  sent 
forward  by  the  Commodore  from  San  Diego,  with  21ft 
men,  and  joined  Greneral  Kearny  on  the  11th  instant* 
Thus  reinforced  the  General  arrived  at  San  Diego  on 
the  next  day  without  again  encountering  the  enemy. 

Every  thing  being  in  readiness  for  the  movement  oq 
CSudad  de  los  Angeloe,  which  Commodore  StoektoA 
had  projected,  at  his  request  General  Kearny  asssumed 
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the  command  of  the  expedition ;  the  Commodore  him- 
self accompanying  the  troops  on  their  march.  The 
total  strength  of  the  force  was  600  men,  consisting 
of  60  mounted  dragoons  under  Captain  Turner,  50 
California  volunteers,  and  the  remainder  marines  and 
sailors,  with  a  strong  battery  of  artillery.  The  march 
was  commenced  on  the  29th  of  December*  and  con- 
tinued without  interruption  until  the  8th  of  J«*nuary» 
1847,  when  the  enemy  appeared  in  force  on  the  heights 
which  commanded  the  crossing  of  the  San  GabrieL 
They  numbered  600  mounted  men,  with  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  under  the  command  of  (general  Flores.  A 
strong  party  of  skirmishers  were  thrown  forwiflrd  in 
front  of  the  American  line,  and  the  whole  force  crossed 
the  river,  pressing  on  firmly  and  steadily  under  a  severe 
fire,  stormed  the  heights,  and  drove  the  enemy  firom 
their  position,  after  an  action  of  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  heavy  artillery  was  pushed  in  the  advance 
when  they  began  to  waver,  and  completed  the  rout* 
A  charge  upon  the  American  left  flank  was  once  at* 
tempted,  but  the  enemy  were  quickly  repulsed. 

The  American  forces  proceeded  towards  the  capital 
on  the  Olh  instant,  and  again  met  the  enemy  on  the 
plains  of  Misa  near  the  city.  Their  artillery  opened, 
but  did  not  check  the  advance  of  the  Americans.  The 
fire  was  returned  with  spirit'  A  constant  skirmishing 
was  continued  for  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  enemy  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  charge*  and 
finally  moved  off,  carrying  with  them  their  killed  and 
wounded.  In  these  two  actions  the  Americans  lost  but 
one  man  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  brave 
tars  from  the  national  vessels  proved  as  efficient,  during 
the  whde  march  of  one  hundred, and  fifty  miles, as 
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their  companions  who  belonged  to  the  army,  and  vied 
with  them  in  the  display  of  courage  and  endurance. 

The  Americans  entered  the  capital  of  the  Califomias 
on  the  10th  of  January,  and  on  the  13th  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt  capitulated  at  Couenga  to  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Fremont,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Santa  Barbara 
with  400  men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  after  having 
suppressed  the  attempted  rising  in  that  quarter  of  the 
territory.  The  enemy  surrendered  their  9rtillery9  and 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  imeute,  quite  lim- 
ited in  extent,  submitted  peaceably  to  the  authority  of 
the  American  officers.* 

A  serious  disagreement  between  Commodore  Stock- 
ton and  General  Kearny  in  relation  to  their  respective 
powers,  interrupted  the  harmony  which  had  character- 
ized their  previous  intercourse,  soon  after  they  entered 
Ciudad  de  los  Angeles.  The  dispute  originated  in  the 
indefinite  character  of  their  instructions ;  the  conquest 
of  California  having  been  achieved  before  those  of  a 
more  positive  nature  had  reached  them.  This  was  not 
contemplated,  it  would  seem,  by  either  the  Navy  or 
the  War  Department,  and  produced  a  great  deal  of  ill- 
feeling  and  animosity.  Both  officers  claimed  the  right 
to  exercise  the  chief  command.  On  the  16th  of  Jan- 
uary Commodore  Stockton  appointed  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Fremont  governor  of  the  territory,  who  accepted 
the  office,  and  continued  to  exercise  its  functions  until 
the  month  of  March,  although  General  Kearny  insisted 
that  the  power  in  fact  belonged  to  himself  exclusively. 
Commodore  Stockton  was  relieved  by  Commodore 
W.  Branford  Shubrick  in  the  month  of  February,  and 

*  Go  the  arrival  of  the  Mormon  battalion  under  Major  Cooke,  in  Jan- 
nary,  1847,  the  Califomiani  maniiested  a  disposition  to  attack  them,  but 
were  finally  quieted.  . . 
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returned  over  land  to  the  United  Sutes.  Commodoff 
Shubrick  wai  succeeded  in  a  few  days  b^  Cooiinodoit 
James  Biddle,  who  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  March,  and 
assumed  the  chief  commi^d.  More  definite  instruo* 
tions  had  now  been  received,  and  the  presence  of  a 
larger  military  force  enabled  Greneral  Kearny  to  main* 
tain  his  rights  as  the  commanding  officer  on  shoreu 
The  naval  commanders  thereafter  voluntarily  confined 
themselves,  under  their  orders,  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  blockade,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fr^moigU  wap 
superseded  in  his  authority  as  governor.* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  New  York  regiment  under  Colo* 
nel  Stevenson,  it  was  distributed  among  the  diflbrent 
posts,  and  the  territory  constituted  into  a  miUtary  d^ 
partment.  General  Kearny  remained  in  oommead 
until  the  31st  of  May,  when  he  returned  home ;  being 
succeeded  by  Colonel  Mason,  of  the  Ist  dragooDQi  ^$ 
'  the  comn^nding  officer  of  the  department 

*  For  the  partkulara  of  thi*  controTenj,  lee  the  Procee£ng«  of  Ihs 
Goart  Martial  for  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  PMrnont,  heU  at 
Washington  in  the  winter  of  l847-4a  The  finding  of  the  Oomt  tUf 
mwtaioed  the  position  aaeiuned  by  General  Keamj,  that  Liralf  ># 
Colonel  Fr6moDt  had  been  guilty  of  mutiny  and  diaobedieDee  of  anlBi% 
A  majority  of  the  Court,  however,  deemed  the  case  one  not  requiiiiig  a 
MTere  punishment,  especially  in  new  of  the  meritorious  aerrioea  of  Iht 
•ecused,  and  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  the  Presideiit  Beltefim 
that  he  had  acted  in  entire  good  fidth,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  mymj 
his  commission,  which  terminated  his  connection  with  the  amqp. 
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faif— CapitabUion. 

br  addition  to  the  mortificatioa  of  defeat,  Greneral 
Amta  WM  fated  to  experieooe  the  bitterness  of  the 
truth,  that  the  unsuccess^l  warrior  rarely  finds  sym- 
pathy among  those  whom  he  has  yainly  endeavored  to 
aaiTa.  Heroes  are  but  too  often  the  creatures  of 
diaooe*  and  **  a  breath  unmakes  them,  as  a  breath  has 
made."  The  government  of  Paredes  had  not  enter- 
iaioed  the  idea  that  the  army  under  General  Taylor 
would  dare  to  cope  with  the  well-appointed  legions 
which  had  been  sent  into  the  field ;  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  spirit  that  animated  the  American  soldiers;  they. 
did  not  know,  that  ere  the  flag  of  their  country  should 
have  trailed  in  defeat,  not  one  wouU  have  been  left 
to  witness  its  humiliation. 

After  leaving  Matamoras,  Arista  retired  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Linares,  and 
snbsequently  to  the  city  of  Monterey.  Pickets  were 
ArowB  out  on  the  road  to  Matamovas,  in  antioipation 
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of  a  general  pursuit  This  was  not  attennptec 
American  commander,  and  the  enemy  were  all 
collect  their  scattered  forces  at  Monterey  eatii 
molested.  Arista  was  severely  censured  by  h 
riors,  and  relieved  from  his  command.  6allin| 
the  rebuke,  and  never  being  particularly  friendl 
elevation  of  Faredes,  he  attempted  to  produce 
revolution  in  public  afiairs.  His  reverses  had  a 
the  army,  in  a  great  measure,  and  he  was  ui 
secure  their  co-operation.  The  design,  therefor 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  and  he  retired  to 
cienda  near  Monterey,  refusing  to  obey  the  si 
directing  him  to  repair  to  the  capital.  On  the 
June,  1846,  Faredes  was  regularly  chosen  to  th 
idency,  and  a  change  was  made  in  the  office 
manding  the  forces  on  the  northern  frontier. 
Arevalo  was  ordered  to  Monterey,  and  (renei 
pudia  to  San  Luis  Fotosi,  to  collect  reinforceme 
be  in  readiness  to  relieve  any  point  that  m 
menaced  by  the  American  army.  Froclamatio 
at  the  same  time  issued  by  Faredes,  exhcHl 
Mexican  people  to  make  greater  exertions,  and 
ing  them  certain  success  for  the  future. 

Congratulations  were  liberally  showered,  froi 
quarter  of  the  Union,  upon  the  army  of  occupa 
their  gallant  achievements  on   the  banks  of 
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ceived  a  full  commission  of  the  same  rank,  in  pursuance 
of  a  law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
officer  of  that  grade.  The  volunteers  enlisted  under 
the  act  of  Congress  were  sent  forward  to  the  Rio 
Grande  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  early  in  the 
month  of  June  the  army  under  General  Taylor  num- 
bered not  ias  from  9,000  men.* 

In  anticipation  of  a  movement  towards  the  inter!.*/ 
of  the  enemy's  country,  (general  Taylor  caused  a  proc« 
lamation  prepared  at  the  War  Department,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  Spanish  language,  to  l»e  circulated  among 
the  Mexican  people,  in  order  to  apprize  them  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  war  was  prosecuted,  and  the  manner 
ia  which  it  would  be  conducted.t    The  first  and  moa 

*  Tke  fenerel  offioen  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Toluntcen 
MB  William  O.  Butler  of  Kentockj,  and  Robert  Pattenon  of  Penniyl- 
MhIb,  Major  Gcnerale;  and  €Hdeon  J.  Pillow  of  Tenneaeee,  Thomai 
Lb  ■■■Mr  of  Ohio,  John  A.  Quitman  of  MiaalHippi,  Thomas  ManhoU 
if  Tietnriry,  Joseph  Laqe  of  Indiana,  and  James  Shields  of  Illinois, 
r'OeaenUe.  Generals  Butler  and  Patterson  were  officen  in  the 
\  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  former,  then  a 
r  of  G^narai  Jackson's  stuflT,  was  highly  commended  for  his  gal- 
luftij  aft  Ilia  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Governor  J.  Pincknej  Henderson 
of  Teiaa,  adad  u  Major  General  of  the  volunteen  from  that  state. 

f  "  We  eoipa  to  obtain  reparation  for  repeated  wrongs  and  injuries; 
we  eone  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future  \ 
we  eome  lb  overthrow  the  tyrants  who  have  destroyed  your  liberties ; 
bat  we  come  to  make  no  war  upon  the  people  of  Mexico,  nor  upon  any 
form  of  free  govemii.ent  they  may  choose  to  si^Iect  for  themselves.  It  if 
our  wish  to  see  you  liberated  from  despots,  to  drive  back  the  wvaga 
Camancbes,  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  their  aMaults,  and  to  compel 
them  to  restore  to' you  from  captivity  your  lon^;  lost  wives  and  children. 
Tour  religion,  your  altan,  your  churches,  the  property  of  your  churchca 
and  citizens,  the  emblems  of  your  fuith  and  .ts  ministers,  shall  be  pro- 
tected, and  remain  inviolable.  Hundreds  of  our  army,  and  hundreds 
ot  thousands  of  our  citizens,  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
every  state,  and  in  nearly  every  city  and  village  of  our  Union,  CatboUo 
chniehas  exist,  and  the  priests  perform  their  holy  ftinctioDf  in  peaaa  and 
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important  point  to  be   secured,  after  the  capture  d 
Matamoras,  was  the  city  of  Montebet,*  situated  at  th 
base  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  at  ,a  point  where  all  the 
principal   approaches  from  the   Rio  Grande  concen- 
trated, and  commanding  the  main  pass  through  the  ^ 
of  mountains,  the  only  road  practicable  for  artillcTy 
lending  to  the  heart  of  Mexico.     Two  rouies  lay  open 
for  the  choice  of  General  Taylor;  the  one  to  leaw 
the  river  at  Matamoras,  and  follow  the   track  of  the 
retreating    Mexicans    through  the  interior;  and  the 
other  to  proceed  up  the  Rio  Grande  as  far  as  Mier, 
and  then  take  the  road  through  Seralvo  and  Marin. 
The  first  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  subsistence; 
on  the  second  there  was  but  a  limited  supply ;  and  an 
army  moving  in  either  direction  would  be  compelled 
to  def>end  on  its  principal  d6pdts  u|K)n  or  near  the  Rio 
Grande.     But   by  pushing  his  supplies  up  the  river, 
General  Taylor  found  he  could  establish  a  d6p6t  much 
nearer  to  Monterey  than  the  position  at  Matamoras^ 
besides  being  more  convenient  to  the  route  by  way  of 


•ccurity  under  the  BacTed  guaranty  of  our  Conrtitution.  We 
auionjT  the  people  of  Mexico  as  friends  and  republican  brethren,  and 
all  who  receive  us  as  such,  shall  l>c  protected,  whilst  all  who  are  ■»> 
duced  into  the  army  of  your  dictHtors  shall  l>e  treated  as  enemies.  We 
shall  want  (rom  you  notliing  but  food  fiir  our  army,  and  for  this  yoa 
shall  always  l>c  paid  in  canh  the  full  vulue.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of 
your  tyrants  to  deceive  you  in  reganl  to  the  character  and  policy  of  our 
^vernment  and  people.  Those  tyrants  fear  the  example  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, and  constantly  endeavor  to  minreprescnt  our  purpoaee,  and 
inspire  you  with  hatred  for  your  republican  brethren  of  the  Ameiieaa 
Union.  Give  us  but  the  op()ortunity  to  undeceive  you,  and  you  wiB 
soon  learn  that  all  the  representations  of  Parcdes  were  false,  and  were 
only  made  to  induce  you  to  connent  to  the  estHblishinent  of  a  despdle 
government." — Extract  from  the  Proclamation  addressed  to  the  Mesl- 
can  nation. — House  of  Rep.  Exec.  Doc  119,  (p.  15. J  3nd  i 
Congress. 
*  The  King  of  the  Mountain. 
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ibo  and  Marin.  He  therefore  decided  to  pursue 
nrnte,  as  it  would  require  less  transportation  by 
>  and  to  establish  his  main  d6p6t  at  Camargo.* 
hs  Rio  Grande  has  been  very  properly  termed, 
JDnddiest,  crookedest,  and  swiftest  river  in  North 
rica."  The  channel  is  constantly  shifting,  and  the 
ptkm  obstructed  by  so  many  sand-bars,  that  it  is 
ah  for  the  smallest  steamboats  to  proceed  further 
an  Reinosa«  except  in  high  water.  Notwithstand- 
hs  efforts  made  by  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
to  forward  supplies  for  the  army,  and  procure 
lb  boats  to  navigate  the  river,  most  of  which  had 
obtained  in  the  United  States,  and  at  remote  dis- 
I  from  the  seaboard,  it  was  not  until  the  month 
Igiisi  that  General  Taylor  was  able  to  move  for- 
with  his  troops.  The  causes  of  this  delay  were 
H^  and,  in  most  cases,  could  not  well  have  been 
mL  In  some  instances  requisitions  were  not 
ID  due  season ;  in  others  the  contractors  failed  to 
dmr  obligations ;  and  in  others  still,  the  officers 
I  bureau  may  have  been  at  fault,  although  the  of- 
ocnrespondence  of  General  Jesup,  the  Quarter- 
r^general,  and  his  subordinates,  shows  that  they 
id  most  assiduously  in  the  performance  of  their 

t 


» m  iHaatod  at  the  month  of  the  San  Joan,  on  its  loiitheiii 
Md  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  it  48  miles  abore 
I,  and  96  from  Matamoraa. 

September,  1846,  Genera]  Jerap  asked,  and  obtained  leave  to 
■laiy  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  remained  there  and  at  New  Qr- 
w  •averal  months,  constantly  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office. 
is  time,  there  was  less  complaint  in  regard  to  the  want  of  trans- 
D  awl  supplies. — See  Correspondence  of  Quartermaster's  Depari 
B  of  Rep.  Exec.  Doc.  1 19,  (pp.  250,  et  seq.)  2nd  session,  S9th 
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Hod  General  Taylor  been  in  a  situation  to  advanoi 
with  a  large  army,  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Matamoras,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Monterey  mi^ 
have  been  taken  without  the  least  diflicidty,  and,  per- 
haps,  without  striking  a  single  blow.  At  first  Uuk 
this  would  seem  to  have  been  a  most  desirable  resah; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  will  suggest  an  importaajk 
consideration  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  conclusiaa 
The  history  of  the  war,  as  conducted  in  the  provioM 
of  California  and  New  Mexico,  presents  one  truth  in 
bold  and  strong  relief, — which  is,  that  sonnething  nioif 
than  the  occupation  of  an  enemy's  territory  by  aa 
armed  force  apparently  suflicient  to  overawe  the  ia" 
habitants,  is  necessary  to  constitute  an  efiectual  ooa* 
quest.  General  Taylor  might  have  overrun  tbe  wbab 
country  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  tbe  Sierra  Ui^ 
dre,  and  yet  there  have  been  no  safety  for  his  uxmjt  if 
separated  into  detachments,  until'  the  enemy  had  eoe* 
centrated  their  forces,  and  there  had  been  a  fair  trial  of 
strength  in  the  field.  To  conquer  a  people  at  hooM^ 
on  their  own  soil,  their  moral  energies  must  be  prc» 
trated,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  a  defeat  Tb 
loss  before  Monterey  was  severe,  but  was  it  not  better 
thus,  than  that  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  should  have 
been  deluged  with  the  blood  of  American  soldiers  hiUsd 
into  a  false  security,  and  unprepared  for  the  sudden 
onslaught  of  Mexican  guerilleros  a-id  rancheros  1 

After  the  arrival  of  the  volunteers,  and  while  waiting 
for  boa^  to  navigate  the  river,  General  Taylor  wisdj 
directed  that  the  troops  should  be  thoroughly  drillsd 
and  disciplined.  The  sickly  season  came  on  before  he 
proceeded  up  the  Rio  Grande,  and  large  numbers  rf 
the  volunteer  corps  were  swept  away  by  the  noxioet 
vapors  of  the  tierra  caliente,  aggravated,  no  doabk  ia 
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toir  inflaence,  by  the  irregular  habits  formed  in  the 
np  by  thtyse  who  were  unaccustomed  to  this  new 
Me  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  interference  of 
MMnJ  Taylor,  and  the  adoption  of  more  stringent 
gnlstions,  the  causes  of  this  mortality  were  never 
MIy  removed,  though  they  were  ultimately  checked 
i'tt  great  extent 

The  army  commenced  moving  towards  Monterey 
My  in  August.  Gren^ral  Taylor  arrived  at  Camargo 
ft  the  9th  instant,  and  on  the  17th,  General  Worth* 
irohed  for  Seralvo,  with  the  first  brigade  of  his  di« 
■Hn,  followed  by  the  second  brigade  on  the  25th« 
hi  spy  oomfMinies  had  previously  been  thrown  for- 
mif  but  had  not  found  the  enemy  posted  in  force  on 
Ihnr  9ide  of  the  San  Juan.  On  the  11th  of  August. 
party  of  sixty  Mexicans,  armed  with  carbines,  and 
fli  supplied  with  ammunition,  were  captured  and 
M^fht  into  Camargo.  Captain  McCulloch,  with  his 
mpany  of  fifty  men,  discovered  a  body  of  irregular 
iTalrj,  over  one  hundred  strong,  at  China,  and  made 
m  dispositions  to  attack  them,  but  they  prudently 
roided  an  engagement. 

Ob  the  4th  of  September,  General  Taylor  received 
diapetch  from  General  Worth,  informing  him  that 
BDqmdia  had  arrived  at  Monterey  with  reinforce- 
ents ;  that  the  Mexican  cavalry  were  supposed  to  be 
iCaiderita;  and  that  General  Canales  was  at  Marin 
ifh  000  men,  and  had  his  advance  at  Papayallos  on 
e  rdad  to  Seralvo.  On  the  following  day,  the  re- 
sJoing  divisions  of  the  army  commenced  the  march  ; 

*  General  Worth  was  in  Washington  when  the  intelligence  was  re- 
ived that  hostilities  had  commenced  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  had  al- 
id[jf  landed  in  his  resignation.  He  promptly  withdrew  it  and  returned 
ihs  seat  of  war,  resuming  the  conunand  of  his  division  on  the  38th 
May. 
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the  Texas  cavalry,  under  General  Henderson,  being 
sent  round  by  China  and  Caiderita,  with  orders  to  joift 
the  main  army  at  Marin ;  and  General  Taylor,  with 
the  rest  of  his  forces,  crossing  the  San  Juan  at  Camaigi^ 
and  moving  forward  by  the  other  road  to  Seralva 

The  entire  strength  of  the  army  destined  for  the  re" 
duction  of  Monterey,  was  about  6,600,  nearly  one-Uf 
of  whom  were  regulars,  whose  codness  and  constascj 
in  battle  were  not  to  be  questioned.     But  few  of  the 
volunteers  had  ever  been  in  an  engagement ;  bat  thef 
were  all  brave  and  ambitious,  well  disciplined,  and  de* 
termined  to  accomplish  something  that  would  reflect 
honor  on  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to 
follow,  in  all  things,  the  bidding  of  the  leader  under 
whose  banner  they  marched,  to  fight  and  to  conquer. 
General  Patterson  was  left  in  command  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  near  3,000  men.     A   portion  of  these 
troops  might  have  been  added  to  the  main  column  un- 
der General  Taylor,  but  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  sustain  a  larger  body  of  men,  in 
consequence  of  the  deficiency  in  transportation.    He 
was  forced  to  depend  upon  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  procured  a 
sufficient  number  of  pack  mules  to  carry  the  neceaaarj 
supplies  for  his  men  on  the  march.* 

*  The  main  anny  was  organiied  by  General  Taylor  into  time  dM^ 
ions :— the  finit,  under  General  Twiggs,  consisting  of  fimr  oompanNs  oC 
the  3n(I  dra^roons,  Liratenant  Colonel  May,  and  Captain  RiJgeIy*a  ba^ 
tery ;  Captain  Brn|i;g'fl  battery,  3nl  infantry.  Major  Lear,  and  4th  in- 
(antry,  Major  Allen,  fomiing  the  third  brigade  of  regulars,  and  eo^ 
mangled  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Garland ;  and  the  1st  infantry,  Major 
Aberrromltie,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  battalion.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Watson,  forming  the  fourth  brigaile,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wilson ;  the  sccoml  division,  under  General  Worth,  consistmg 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan's  battery,  the  artillery  battalion,  LIinh 
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annj  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Seralvo,  where  a 
ras  established.  The  first  division  resumed  the 
Hi  the  13th  of  September,  and  was  followed,  on 
ive  days,  by  the  other  divisions  ;  the  troops  be- 
nded with  eight  days'  rations,  and  forty  rounds 
lunition.  The  advance,  consisting  of  McCul- 
KDgers,  Captain  Graham's  dragoons,  and  a  small 
'  pioneers  and  engineers,  marched  early  on  the 
The  roads  were  generally  hard  and  level,  but 
Daily  crossed  by  a  deep  gully,  which  required 
reparation  to  fit  it  for  the  passage  of  artillery, 
'apayallos  the  advance  were  always  in  sight  of 
dean  pickets,  who  retired  slowly  before  them. 
14th,  the  rangers  encountered  a  body  of  two 
I  cavalry  at  Ramos.  Dashing  furiously  upon  the 
they  routed  them  in  an  instant,  and  drove  them 
through  the  town.  They  entered  Marin,  near 
I  Juan,  on  the  next  day, and  there  found  General 
m,  with  1,000  cavalry,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
icipal  street,  their  bright  and  new  escopetas  and 

looel  Childs,  and  8th  infantry,  Captain  Scrirner,  fonning  the 
ide,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Staniford ;  and  Lien- 
icluir*  battery,  5th  infantry,  Major  M.  Scott,  7th  infantry,  Cap- 
I,  and  Captain  RIanchard's  company  of  Louisiana  volunteers, 
ie  aecond  brigade,  conirnande<l  by  Colonel  P.  P.  Smith,  of  the 
riflemen ;  and  the  third,  or  volunteer  division,  under  General 
oeisting  of  th^;  Ist  Kentucky  regiment,  Colonel  Ormsby,  and 
regiment,  Colonel  Mitchell,  forming  the  fimt  brigade,  com- 
vf  General  Hnmer;  and  the  Ut  Tennessee  regiment,  Colonel 
,  and  MLssissippi  regiment,  Colonel  Davis,  forming  the  second 
ommandod  by  General  Uuitman.  The  Texas  division,  con- 
the  1st  and  *2im1  regiments  of  mounted  volunteers,  under  Colo- 
I  and  Woo«l,  was  commanded  by  General  Henderson,  and  de- 
I  occasion  rrquirt'd,  to  co-operate  with  the  other  divisions.  The 
Boosisted  of  one  ten-inch  mortur,  two  twenty-four  pounder 
,  in  charge  of  rnptain  Webster,  with  a  company  of  artillery 
•nd  four  light  field  batteries  of  four  guns  each. 
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lanced  glowing  with  sunbeams,  and  their  gay  scariet 
uniforms  presenting  a  most  brilliant  appearance.  The 
Mexicans  were  soon  in  great  commotion,  and  fancying 
that  General  Taylor's  army  was  about  pouncing  down 
Upon  them  from  the  neighboring  hills,  retreated  in  haste 
towards  Monterey,  without  firing  a  single  gun. 

It  was  not  unusual,  on  the  march  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  behold  the  most  decided  evidences  of  terror 
and  apprehension  among  the  Mexican  inhabitants,  and 
more  particularly  whenever  they  caught  sight  of  the 
Texan  rangers,  with  their  wide-brimmed  sombrefoi  « 
shading  the  swarthy  countenances  whose  ferocity  wki 
enhanced  by  their  long  beards  and  mustaChios,— eacH 
man's  belt  garnished  with  revolvers,  the  deadly  rifle 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  and,  still  fresh  in  his  heart,  the 
recollections  of  Salado  and  the  Alamo.*  The  husband* 
man  would  shrink  behind  the  covert  of  muskeet  budiet 
lining  the  roadside,  while  his  wife  and  daughters,  with 
their  dark  eyes  half-veiled  beneath  the  drooping  lashes^ 
and  swimming  with  tears,  and  their  clear  olive  com- 
plexions blanched  in  aiTright,  would  press  their  tremb- 
ling lips  to  the  glittering  crosses  suspended  from  their 
necks,  and  hurriedly  murmur  forth  a  fervent  prayer  to 


*  Beiidet  perfonni&g  other  important  lerTices,  the  Texan  y 
or  rangera,  were  found  by  General  Taylor  to  be  of  great  i 
■couU  and  vedettes.  They  were  skilful  hoTMmen,  and  had  iparnrf 
many  of  the  arts  of  the  Indian  warriors.  It  was  said  of  the  regiment  oC 
Colonel  Hays,  that  there  were  few  of  its  members  who  eoold  not  pick  a 
silver  dollar  from  the  ground,  when  at  full  speed,  or  shelter  Ihrmseliw 
from  the  fire  of  an  enemy,  without  dismounting,  bj  wheeling  thdr 
horses  to  either  flank,  and  throwing  their  bodies  behind  them.  Tbqf 
were  armed  with  short  rifles,  revolving  pistols,  and  sabres ;  and  In  mak- 
ing a  charge,  were  instructed  to  fire  firat  with  the  rifle,  then  to  disehaift 
their  pistols  while  advancing  on  a  gallop,  and  to  comj^ete  the  woik  wUk 
the  ssbre.  A  body  of  men,  thus  equipped  and  drilled,  wonld  be  i 
dable  enough  on  an  open  plain. 
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•*  our  Lady  of  Gaudalupe/'  to  protect*  and  shield  them 
from  the  invader.  But  when  the  army  under  General 
Taylor  came  upon  the  track  of  the  Mexican  cavalry. 
they  found  that  the  poor  and  inofiensive  inhabitants  had 
been  stripped  of  their  property,  or  compelled  to  wit- 
ness its  destruction,  in  order,  as  they  were  assured,  that 
no  supplies  might  be  left  on  the  route  for  the  enemy ; 
and  los  buenos  Americanos  were  repeatedly  entreated 
to  save  them  irom  the  cruelty  of  Torrejon  and  the 
raoctieros. 

The  different  corps  of  the  American  army  were 
ooncentrated  at  Marin,  107  miles  from  Camai^o,  and 
within  24  miles  of  Monterey,  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber. EUurly  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  they  were 
again  in  motion.  In  case  the  enemy  were  met  in  force 
OD  the  march,  the  line  of  battle  was  ordered  to  be 
formedv  with  the  first  division  on  the  right,  the  second 
division  on  the  left,  and  the  volunteer  division  in  the 
centre.  After  leaving  Marin,  the  country  appeared 
much  more  fertile  than  between  that  town  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  valleys,  irrigated  by  the  mountain 
streams,  abounded  in  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation ; 
there  were  large  fields  of  com  and  sugar  cane,  tempt- 
ing patches  of  melons,  gay  parterres  of  tropical  flow- 
en^  graves  of  figs  and  olives,  with  an  occasional  thicke* 
of  chaparral,  whose  dark  foliage  added  a  great  deal 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape ;  and  the  soft  breeze 
that  sighed  among  the  jagged  cliffs  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
or  rippled  the  waters  of  the  San  Juan,  was  laden  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  vtrild  rose  and  the  jasmine,  the 
orange  and  the  pomegranate. 

Nnn^rous  copies  of  proclamations  issued  by  General 
Ampudia,  repeating  the  inducements  to  desert  offered 
to  tlie  American  soldiers  opposite  Matamoras,  were 
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found  scattered  along  the  road  to  Monterey.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  most  singular  mode  of  warfare,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  brilliant  idea  conceived  by  the 
Mexican  generals,  in  their  own  estimation,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  adhered  to 
it  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  American  army  lay  at  San  Francisco  during 
the  night  of  the  18th,  and  arrived  before  Monterey  on 
the  IDth.  The  Mexicans  had  destroyed  a  bridge  on 
the  road,  but  its  place  was  soon  supplied  with  com* 
stalks  from  a  neighboring  6eld,  and  the  troops  crossed 
over  with  their  baggage  and  artillery  without  difficulty. 
General  Taylor  selected  a  position  for  his  encampment* 
at  Walnut  Springs,  in  a  grove  of  walnut  trees,  about 
three  miles  from  the  city,  and  then  rode  forward  with 
the  general  and  staff  officers  to  reconnoitre.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons  and 
Texan  rangers,  and  on  approaching  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  batteries. 
A  number  of  shot  were  thrown,  but  without  doing  any 
injury.  A  body  of  Mexican  cavalry  also  made  theii 
appearance  on  the  plain,  but  after  firing  a  volley  from 
their  escopetas  they  retired  into  the  town.  The 
American  soldiers  manifested  considerable  impatience^ 
because  they  could  not  advance  against  the  enemy  at 
once.  The  information  which  General  Taylor  had 
been  able  to  obtain  in  regard  to  the  defences  of  the  city, 
and  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  was  quite  limited,  and 
the  confidential  messengers  whom  he  employed,  appear 
either  to  have  deceived  him,  or  to  have  been  them- 
selves  deceived.*  lie  was  not  strong  enough  to  invest 
the  city,  arid  was  not  provided  with  a  siege  train,  hav- 

•  See  Correspondence,  House  of  Rep  Exec.  Doc  119,  (pp.  130, 139 
9im1  seMion,  Q9th  Congren. 
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ing  only  the  ten-inch  mortar  that  could  be  of  any 
especial  service.  He  was  aware,  therefore,  that  the 
place  must  be  carried  by  assault,  but  determined  not  to 
advance  hastily*  or  M'ithout  proper  precautions.  The 
engineer  officers  were  directed  to  make  the  necessary 
examinations^  and  in  order  that  the  army  might  be  pre- 
pared for  any  sudden  attack,  the  men  were  directed  to 
sleep  on  their  arms. 

The  city  of  Monterey  was  originally  founded  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  New  Leon,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Arroyo*  San  Juan,  a  small  branch  of  the  main  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  winds  down  the  pass  leading 
to  Saltillo,  and  after  encircling  the  town  on  the  south, 
and  partially  on  the  east,  continues  its  way  to  the 
stream  of  which  it  is  a  tributary.  Upon  the  north,  the 
plain  rises  gradually  from  the  river,  its  well-tilled 
fields,  and  beautiful  gardens  and  groves,  exhibiting  in- 
dications of  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  South  and 
west  are  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  witfi 
the  gorge  opening  on  the  south-west.  It  is  approached 
oo  the  north-east  from  Caiderita  and  Marin,  and  on 
the  north-west  from  Monclovai  and  Presquina  Grande. 
The  main  road  to  Saltillo  leaves  the  city  at  its  south- 
western extremity,  and  passes  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Arroyo  San  Juan,  with  a  branch  crossing  the  stream, 
and  penetrating  the  mountains  through  a  smaller  defile 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  principal  pass.  There  are 
three  large  squares  or  plazas  :  the  Plaza  de  la  Capella^f 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  the  Plazuela  de  Came, 

*  This  term  is  of  ft«qa«nt  occurrence  in  the  geography  of  Mexico. 
It  if  the  Mexican  word  used  to  derignate  a  small  stream  from  a  larger 
one  of  the  same  name 

t  This  is  the  cemetery  referred  to  in  some  of  the  dispatches. 
19 
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nearer  the  centre,  and  the  great  Plaza  upon  which 
stands  the  Cathedral,  in  the  south-east  corner.  The 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  with 
flat  roofs,  and  battlements,  or  parapets,  between  two 
and  three  feet  high  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
public  edifices  around  the  main  plaza,  they  are  gener- 
ally  but  one  story  in  height.  To  almost  every  house 
there  is  attached  a  small  garden  inclosed  by  stone  walla. 
The  streets  are  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  with  the  intersecting  streets  cro»- 
ing  at  right  angles. 

The  natural  position  of  the  city  rendered  it  easy  d* 
defence,  and  every  advantage  had  been  improved  to 
the  utmost.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  between 
the  road  to  Monclova  and  that  to  Marin,  there  was  a 
large  rectangular  fortress,  known  as  the  citadel,  cover- 
ing nearly  three  acres  of  ground,  with  four  bastion 
fronts,  surrounded  by  a  work  of  solid  masonry,  and 
supplied  with  heavy  guns.  At  the  north-eastern  angle, 
in  the  suburbs,  there  was  a  strong  redoubt  of  maaonry 
of  four  faces,  with  an  open  gorge  of  ten  feet,  prepared 
for  four  guns,  overlooked  and  commanded  by  a  large 
stone  house  in  the  rear,  also  fortified.  South  of  this  was 
a  second  redoubt  of  four  faces,  with  three  guns,  and  de- 
fended by  an  open  gorge  of  twenty  feet,  commanded 
by  another  redoubt  with  three  guns,  overlooking  the 
Caiderita  road  crossing  the  Arroyo  San  Juan  by  the 
bridge  Purissima,  which  was  also  defended  by  a  tftte  da 
pont  of  masonry.  And  still  further  south,  there  were 
two  other  redoubts,  only  one  of  which,  with  three  guns, 
was  occupied,  having  in  its  rear  a  stone  house  prepared 
for  infantry,  with  loop-holes  and  sand-bags.  All  these 
redoubts  were  connected  by  fleches  of  masonry,  or 
breastworks  of  earth  and  brush.     Along  the  southern 
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edge  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  river,  ran  a  stone 
wall  four  feet  thick^  with  embrasures  for  guns,  and 
baoquettes  for  infautry.  Upon  the  west  was  an  iso- 
lated hilly  called  Loma  de  Independencia,  toweribg  up 
to  a  height  of  seven  hundred  feet,  and  sloping  towards 
the  town  on  the  east,  but  presenting  a  steep  and  almost 
perpendicular  acclivity  on  the  west.  On  the  summit 
of  this  hill  was  a  gun-battery,  with  a  breastwork  of 
sand-bags,  and  about  midway  of  the  slope  a  strongly 
fortified  structure,  called  the  Bishop's  palace,  with  out- 
works of  masonry,  containing  two  or  three  guns  mount- 
ed in  barbette.  About  six  hundred  yards  south  of  the . 
hill  of  Independence,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Arroyo  San  Juan,  between  the  two  gorges  of  the  Sal- 
tillo  road,  was  Federacion  hill,  with  strong  batteries  on 
its  crest,  and  the  Soldada  fort  on  the  same  height,  but 
retired  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the  batteries. 
This  hill  not  only  commanded  the  hill  of  Independence, 
but  guarded  all  the  approaches  to  the  town  in  that 
quarter.  The  city  itself  w^s  one  continued  fortifica- 
tion. The  plazas  and  streets  were  barricaded  and  de- 
fended by  artillery.  Breastworks  were  thrown  up  in 
every  direction.  The  walls  of  the  cemetery  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town,  the  sides  of  the  houses,  the  parapets 
on  the  house-tops,  and  even  the  garden  wails,  were 
pierced  with  cr^nel^s  and  loop-holes  for  musketry ;  and 
wherever  the  firm  mason-work  was  deemed  insufficient, 
sand-bags  were  provided  for  the  protection  of  those 
behind  them.  The  cathedral  in  the  main  plaza  was 
the  principal  magazine  for  the  ammunition.  Months 
had  been  spent  in  completing  these  defences ;  forty- 
two  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  town ;  and  General  Ampudia  had  with  him 
about  7,000  regular  troops,  and  two  or  three  thousand 
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volunteers  and  citizens, — ^yet  strongly  fortified  as  was 
his  position,  by  nature  and  art,  it  was  doomed  to  fail 
before  the  resistless  energy  of  the  American  soldiers. 

Reconnaissances  of  the  city  and  its  defences  were 
made,  on  the  eastern  side,  by  Captain  Williams  of  the 
topographical  engineers,  and  on  the  west  by  Maj(Mr 
Mansfield,  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  The  latter  re- 
ported that  the  enemy's  position  could  be  turned  by 
throwing  forward  a  column  to  the  Saltillo  road,  and 
carr}'ing  the  detached  works  in  its  vicinity.  General 
Worth  was  selected,  with  his  division  and  Colonel 
Hays'  Texan  regiment,  to  execute  the  important  enter- 
prise. He  commenced  his  march  from  Greneral  Tay- 
lor's camp,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th; 
his  men  being  supplied  with  two  days'  rations,  but  tak- 
ing no  tents.  Making  a  wide  circuit  to  the  right  hd 
reached  the  Presquina  Grande  road  at  six  o'clock,  hav- 
ing traversed  only  six  miles,  on  account  of  the  delay  in 
making  the  route  practicable  for  artillery.  Halting  his 
division  out  of  range  of  the  battery  on  the  hill  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  reconnaissance  was  made  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Presquina  Grande  road  with  the  Saltillo 
road,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  at  their  position  during 
the  night.  The  niovement  had  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  enemy,  and  reinforcements  were  thrown  towards 
the  Bishop's  palace  and  the  height  above  it.  In  order 
to  divert  their  attention,  General  Taylor  directed  the 
divisions  under  Generals  Butler  and  Twiggs  to  be  dis- 
played in  front  of  the  town  until  dark.  In  the  night 
the  mortar  and  twenty-four-pounder  howitzers  were 
placed  in  battery,  with  a  view  of  opening  a  fire  upon 
the  citadel  on  the  succeeding  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  General  Worth  put 
his  division  again  in  motion,  having  written  a  note  to 
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General  Taylor,  suggesting  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  on 
the  north  and  east  of  the  town.  The  road  wound  in 
and  out  around  the  ridges  projecting  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  west,  and  sometimes  brought  the  column 
within  range  of  the  batteries  on  the  hill  of  Indepen* 
dence.  On  turning  one  of  these  angles,  at  the  haci- 
enda of  San  Jeromino,  a  strong  force  of  Mexican 
cavalry  and  infantry  came  suddenly  upon  the  advance, 
which  consisted  of  Hays'  Texans,  supported  by  the 
light  companies  of  the  first  brigade  under  Captain  C. 
F.  Smith,  and  Duncan's  battery.  The  rangers  met 
the  charge  with  a  deadly  fire  from  their  unerring  rifles, 
and  the  light  companies  also  opened  upon  the  attacking 
party.  Duncan's  battery  was  in  action  in  a  moment, 
together  with  a  section  of  Lieutenant  Mackall's  bat- 
tery. The  conflict  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  when, 
as  the  whole  first  brigade  had  now  formed  to  the  front, 
the  enemy  retired  in  disorder  along  the 'Saltillo  road,' 
closely  followed  by  the  Americans,  who  took  possession 
of  the  gorge,  and  thus  prevented  their  return  to  the 
city,  and  excluded  all  reinforcements  and  supplies  from 
entering  in  that  direction.  The  enemy  left  one  hun- 
dred of  their  men,  either  killed  or  wounded,  on  the 
ground,  and  among  them  a  colonel  of  lancers. 

Greneral  Worth  halted  his  division  at  the  opening  of 
the  gorge,  but  on  discovering  that  his  men  were  still 
within  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  he  advanced  about 
half  a  mile  further  on  the  Saltillo  road.  At  twelve 
o'clock,  Captain  C.  F.  Smith  was  detached  with  four 
companies  of  the  artillery  battalion,  and  six  companies 
of  Texan  rangers,  on  foot,  under  Major  Chevalier, 
about  three  hundred  men  in  all,  to  storm  the  batteries  on 
Federacion  hill.*     The  movement  could  not  be  masked, 

•  ^*  General  Worth  rode  up  as  the  command  moved  off,  and  pointing 
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and  the  party  was  almost  regarded  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
when  the  enemy's  guns  opened  a  plunging  fire  upon 
them,  and  their  light  troops  were  seen  descending  the 
slopes,  and  preparing  for  the  onset  Captain  Miles 
was  instantly  ordered,  with  the  7th  infantry,  to  support 
the  assaulting  party.  Instead  of  taking  the  more  cir- 
cuitous route  pursued  by  the  former  detachment,  the 
regiment  moved  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  height,  press- 
ing forward  with  alacrity,  though  the  waters  of  the 
river,  as  they  forded  it,  hissed  and  foamed  with  the 
shot  which  fell  thick  and  fast  around  them.  Without 
wavering  or  faltering  in  the  least,  both  detachments 
advanced  up  the  hill,  clinging  to  the  pointed  rocks  and 
bushes  of  thorn  for  support,  as  the  loose  stones  and 
earth  crumbled  away  beneath  their  feet,  with  the  balls 
whistling  over  their  heads,  and  "fragments  of  rock  and 
gravel  falling  constantly  upon  them.  They  halted  only 
to  deliver  their  fire,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  stead- 
ily before  them.  Heavy  reinforcements  now  appeared 
on  the  height,  and  again  there  was  danger.  Colonel 
P.  F.  Smithf  hastened  with  the  5th  infantry  under 
Major  Scott,  the  Louisiana  volunteers,  and  fifty  of  the 
rangers  under  Colonel  Hays,  to  the  assistance  of  hii 
comrades.  On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  he 
saw  that  he  could  take  advantage  of  the  ground,  and, 
by  moving  a  part  of  his  force  obliquely  up  the  hill  to 
the  right,  carry  both  batteries  at  once.  The  move- 
to  the  height,  said,  *  Men,  you  are  to  take  that  hUl,  and  I  know  yon  w3l 
do  it'  With  one  response  they  replied,  *  We  will'  "—Reid's  8ooaliB| 
Expeditions  of  the  Texas  Rangers. 

•  Colonel  Smith  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  of  the  Lonisjina 
Volunteers  first  mustered  into  service,  but  who  were  discharged  beion 
the  army  marched  to  Monterey.  He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment of  mounted  riflemen  of  the  regular  army,  in  May,  1B46,  and  aAv^ 
wards  brovetted  a  brigadier  general 
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ment  was  ordered.  Up  they  all  went,  animating  each 
other  by  the  loud  cheers  that  rang  down  the  hill  side, 
and  echoed  among  the  gorges.  Captain  Smith  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  breastwork,  like  chaff  before  a 
whirlwind,  and  then  .came  a  contest  between  the  vio« 
tors,  as  to  who  should  first  reach  the  Soldada.  The 
assault  terminated  in  a  race.  Each  man  strained  every 
nerve.  The  5th  was  foremost,  though  hard  pressed  by 
the  other  detachments,  and  entered  the  fort  at  one  end, 
as  the  Mexicans  retired  at  the  other.  The  works  of  the 
enemy  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  were  carried, 
and  their  guns  turned  upon  Independence  hill  and  the 
Bishop's  palace. 

Previous  to  the  reception  of  General  Worth's  note. 
General  Taylor  had  determined  to  make  a  diversion 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  The  first  division 
of  regulars,  and  the  division  of  volunteers,  moved 
towards  the  city  in  the  morning,  having  left  one  com- 
pany of  each  regiment  as  a  camp  guard.  The  dra- 
goons under  Lieutenant  Colonel  May,  and  Colonel 
Wood's  regiment  of  Texan  mounted  volunteers,  under 
the  immediate  command  *of  General  Henderson,  were 
dhnected  to  the  right  to  support  General  Worth.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  (rarland  advanced  with  Bragg's  battery, 
the  1st  and  drd  infantry,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington battalion,  piloted  by  Major  Mansfield,  against 
the  defences  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city, 
while  the  mortar  served  by  Captain  Ramsay,  and  the 
howitzer  battery  under  Captain  Webster,  opened  their 
fire.  General  Butler  remained  with  his  division  in  rear 
of  the  battery.  The  remaining  regiment  of  General 
Twiggs'  division,  the  4th  infantry,  was  also  held  in  re- 
serve ;   the  general  himself,  though  suffering  severely 
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from  sickness,  being  present,  and  directing  the  move—' 
ments  of  his  command. 

The  column  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gariand  was  - 
soon  exposed  to  the  converging  fire  of  the  citadel  and 
the  redoubts,  and  annoyed  by  the  galling  dischai^s  of 
musketry  from  the  adjacent  houses  and  stone  walls. 
Moving  rapidly  to  th^  light  of  the  fort  at  the  north- 
eastern angle,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  by 
gaining  a  position  in  the  rear.  Shower  upon  shower  * 
of  balls  fell  upon  and  around  them ;  yet  they  pressed 
nobly  on.  Again  and  again  that  /'  iron  sleet !'  poured 
down, 

**  In  deadlj  drifts  of  fiery  spray." 

The  stoutest  hearted  of  them  all  began  to  quail.  The 
best  and  bravest,  of  both  officers  and  men,  had  fallen, 
and  the  whole  column  seemed  devoted  to  immediate 
destruction.  Still  those  men  were  ready  for  the  ad- 
vance ;  their  bosoms  throbbed  with  anxiety,  but  they 
sheltered  no  coward  hearts.  It  was  madness,  however, 
for  the  officers  further  to  expose  their  commands,  while 
the  enemy  were  protected  by  their  breastworks  and 
barricades  ;  and  most  of  them  were  temporarily  with- 
drawn to  places  of  comparative  security.  The  battery 
under  Captain  Bragg  was  terribly  cut  up,  and  com- 
pelled  to  retire  out  of  range.  Captain  Backus,  of  the 
1st  infantry,  with  portions  of  the  different  companiei^ 
gained  the  roof  of  a  tannery  looking  directly  into  the 
gorge  of  the  fort ;  and  had  just  commenced  pouring  his 
destructive  volleys  into  the  work,  when  General  Quit- 
man arrived  upon  the  ground  with  his  brigade  of  vol- 
unteers, and  three  companies  of  the  4th  infantry  under 
Major  Allen.  They,  too,  encounteied  a  most  with- 
ering fire.     The  Tennessee  regiment  sustained  a  severs 
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losB,  mud  the  companies  of  the  r^^ar  infantry,  in  the 
ttdTance,  were  de[nived  of  one  third  of  their  ofllcers 
men,  who  were  struck  down  in  an  instant  For  a 
It  they  staggered  and  fell  back ;  but  the  offioer8» 
Isoth  of  the  regulars  and  volunteers,  as  if  animated  by 
one  sentiment,  sprang  into  the  front  line,  and  encour- 
aged the  men  by  their  words  and  their  example.  Be- 
ing joined  by  the  remaining  companies  of  the  4th  in- 
fiuatry,  they  again  moved  forward,  no  longer  to  be 
vepaleed.  The  breastworks  were  surmounted,  and  the 
Battery  won. 

Meanwhile  General  Butler  had  entered  the  edge  of 
the  town  with  the  1st  Ohio  regiment,  the  remaining 
regiment  of  General  Hamer's  brigade,  the  1st  Ken- 
tacky,- being  left  to  support  the  mortar  and  howitzer 
Vattery.  Discovering  that  nothing  could  be  gained  in 
his  firont,  and  being  advised  by  Major  Mansfield  to 
withdraw  his  command,  he  was  about  retiring,  when  he 
learned  that  the  first  fort  had  been  taken.  The  direc- 
tion of  his  column  was  promptly  changed,  and  he  ad- 
vanced under  a  severe  fire  to  within  one  hundred 
yanis  of  the  second  fort,  called  El  Diablo.  He  here 
found  that  the  intervening  space  was  completely  swept 
'  by  the  fire  of  three  distinct  batteries,  but  being  anxious 
to  capture  the  work,  if  within  his  power,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  storm  it,  when  he  received  a  severe  wound 
which  compelled  him  to  halt.  He  afterwards  surren- 
dered the  command  to  General  Hamer,  who  moved  the 
regiment  to  a  new  position,  and  within  sustaining  dis- 
tance of  the  batteries  under  Captains  Ridgely  and 
Webster,  which  had  already  occupied  the  first  fort,  and 
were  vigorously  playing  upon  the  second.  General 
Taylor  now  came  up,  and  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Garland,  with  such  men  as  could  be  collected  of  the 
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Ist,  8rd,  and  4th  infantry,  and  Baltimore  and  Wasb^ 
ington  battalion,  with  a  section  of  Ridgely's  battery,  to 
enter  the  town,  penetrate  to  the  right,  and  carry  the 
second  battery,  if  possible.  The  command  advanced 
beyond  the  bridge,  Purissima,  exposed  to  an  incessant 
fire  from  the  forts  and  the  citadel,  where  they  sustained 
themselves  for  some  time,  but  finding  it  impracticable 
to  gain  the  rear  of  the  battery,  they  withdrew  to  the 
captured  fort.  -^ 

While  these  efforts  were  being  made  to  carry  the  ad- 
vanced works,  several  demonstrations  were  made  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry ;  one  of  which,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  was  dispersed  by  Captain  Rid^Iy's 
battery ;  another  was  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss, 
by  the  Ohio  regiment  and  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  regi- 
ment ;  and  a  third,  by  Captain  Bragg's  battery,  sup- 
ported by  Captain  Miller  of  the  1st  infantry,  with  a 
mixed  command.  On  the  approach  of  eyening,  the 
troops  were  ordered  back  to  camp,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Captain  Ridgely's  company,  and  the  regular 
infantry  of  the  1st  division,  reinforced  by  one  battalion 
of  the  Kentuoky  regiment,  who  remained  on  guard 
during  the  night  in  the  captured  fort.  Intrenching 
tools  were  procured,  and  the  works  materially  strength-, 
ened  before  morning. 

For  six  long  hours  had  this  contest  continued  in  the 
lower  part  qf  the  town.  The  streets  were  slippery  with 
the  blood  of  the  assailants.  They  had  lost  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety -four  men,  in  killed  and  wounded,  dur- 
ing the  operations  of  the  day,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  officers  in  the  ser* 
vice.  The  line  of  the  enemy's  defences  had  been 
penetrated,  and  a  foothold  gained,  but  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice    It  was  truly  a  scene  of  havoc  and  slaughter,    b 
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a  midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  conflict,  a  Mex« 
in  woman  was  seen  going  ab(*ut  among  the  dead; 
gudless  of  her  own  danger,  an«^  making  no  distinc- 
m  between  friend  and  foe,  as  she  proceeded  on  her 
nnd  of  love,  binding  up  the  broken  limbs,  moisten* 
g  the  parched  lips  of  the  dying,  and  ministering  to 
16  comforts  of  the  wounded.  While  thus  engaged, 
hile  thus  displaying  the  gentle  virtues,  the  tenderness, 
id  the  unwavering^rtitude  of  her  sex,  she  was  struck 
IT  a  chance  ball,  and  fell  to  the  earth  among  the  armed 
len  who  lay  in  heaps  around  her.  The  American 
Miers  knew  how  to  appreciate  such  nobleness  of 
Murt, — the  magnanimity  of  such  a  sacrifice.  They 
nreed  her  tenderly  until  she  died,  and  on  the  follow- 
^  day  they  buned  her,  amid  the  constant  fire  from 
le  Mexican  batteries.  It  was  all  they  could  do  to 
•tify  their  sympathy,  but  it  will  be  long  ere  they  for- 
H  the  kind  and  tender-hearted  being, 

<*  who  found  a  martyr's  graTe, 
On  that  red  field  of  Monterey.'' 

The  capture  of  Federacion  hill  and  the  Soldada,  onl} 
lodered  it  more  necessary  that  the  possession  of  the 
ill  of  Independence  and  the  Bishop's  palace  should 
80  be  secured.  The  party  who  stormed  the  former, 
id  been  nearly  thirty-six  hours  without  food,  and  to 
Id  to  their  hardships,  a  violent  storm  came  up  towards 
rening  on  the  21st.  Without  any  covering  to  protect 
lem  from  the  pelting  rain,  they  lay  down  with  their 
rms  upon  the  ground,  to  snatch  a  few  hours  sleep. 
t  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  they  were 
roused  to  storm  the  hili  Independencia.  The  execu- 
DD  of  this  enterprise  was    intrusted   to   Lieutenant 
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Colonel  Childs,  with  three  companies  of  his  artillery 
battalion,  three  companies  of  the  Sth  infantry  under 
Captain  Scriven,  and  two  hundred  Texan  riflemen, 
under  Colonel  Hays  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Walker.* 
There  were  faint  gleams  of  morning  light  daiicing  on 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  but  the  sky  was  curtained  by 
a  thick  veil  of  clouds,  and  the  valley  still  in  deep  riiade. 
Proceeding  cautiously  along,  the  party  picked  their  way 
up  the  steep  hill,  among  the  rocks  and  thorny  bushes  of 
chaparral,  and  at  daybreak  were  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  breastwork  on  the  summit.  Here  they 
encountered  a  body  of  Mexicans  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  a  cleft  of  rocks  on  the  night  previous,  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  attack.  Three  meu  of  the  artillery 
battalion,  having  advanced  with  too  much  haste,  came 
unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy.  They  instantly  yielded, 
but  were  shot  down  with  the  very  pieces  which  they  had 
surrendered.  It  did  not  require  this  act  of  cruelty  and 
outrage  to  kindle  the  zeal  and  fire  the  ambition  of  their 
comrades.  With  a  loud  fierce  shout  for  vengeance  they 
sprang  up  the  height.  A  deadly  volley  from  their  guns, 
and  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  placed  them  in  possession 
of  the  work ;  the  enemy  delivering  an  ineflectual  fire  as 
they  retreated.  The  next  object  of  attack  was  the  Bish- 
op's palace,  about  four  hundred  yards  distant  The  Mex- 
icans had  withdrawn  their  guns  from  the  battery,  and 
the  detachment  were  obliged  to  wail  for  their  own 
cannon.  Lieutenant  Rowland,  of  Duncan's  battery, 
was  ordered  from  the  main  rank  with  a  twelve-pounder 
howitzer,  and  in  two  hours  his  men  had  drag^  and 

*  The  rank  of  this  officer  in  the  Texan  Volunteera  waa  that  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel ;  but  he  is  better  known  as  "  Captain  Walker."  Ha 
received  a  captain's  commission  in  Gkneral  Smith's  regiment  of  auNUitid 
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lifted  their  pieoe  up  the  hill,  by  main  strength,  and 
were  showering  their  missiles  upon  the  enemy. 

The  detachment  on  the  height  was  also  reinforced 
by  the  5th  infantry  and  the  Louisiana  volunteers.  The 
enemy  saw  the  advantage  which  had  been  gained,  and 
manifested  a  determination  to  recover  the  heights. 
Several  feints  were  made»  and  then  a  heavy  sortie 
supported  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  prepared  for  the  movement  Captain  Vin- 
ton advanced  under  cover  of  the  rocks,  with  two 
companies  of  light  troops,  to  draw  the  enemy  forward, 
followed  by  the  main  column  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Childsr  with  the  Texans  on  either  flank.  The  Mexi- 
cans advanced  boldly,  but  were  scattered  in  confusion 
by  one  general  discharge  from  all  arms.  Before  they 
could  regain  their  works,  the  American  soldiers  rushed 
down  upon  them,  shouting  as  they  ran.  Entering  the 
palace  by  a  door  which  had  been  barricaded,  but  open- 
ed by  the  fire  of  the  howitzer,  they  completed  the  vic- 
tory. Lieutenant  Ayres  was  the  first  to  reach  the  hal- 
yards and  haul  down  the  flag,  which  was  soon  replaced 
by  the  American  standard,  waving  proudly  in  the 
Iveeze.  The  captured  guns,  together  with  Duncan's 
and  Mackall's  batteries,  which  came  up  at  a  full  gallop, 
were  efiectively  served  upon  the  Mexican  soldiers,  who 
fled  towards  the  city,  pouring  in  confused  masses  down 
the  street  leading  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Capella,  the  pro- 
longation of  which  was  now  held  by  the  Americans. 
With  the  loss  of  but  seventy  men  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. General  Worth  had  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  his  division  was  detached.  The  enterprise  was 
executed  promptly  and  skilfully,  and  with  entire  sue- 
His  whole  force  was  soon  after  concentrated  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  in  readiness  to  co-operate 
with  General  Taylor  in  an  assault  upon  the  town. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  spent  the  22nd  in  bury- 
ing their  dead,  and  caring  for  the  wounded  ;  although 
the  enemy  did  not  remit  their  fire  from  the  citadel  and 
the  works  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.'  Many  an 
anxious  eye  was  turned  from  General  Taylor's  camp 
towards  the  scene  of  General  Worth's  operations,  and 
when  the  American  flag  was  unfurled  on  the  Bishop's 
palace,  the  welkin  rang  with  glad  hurrahs.  General 
Quitman's  brigade  relieved  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gar- 
land's command,  with  the  exception  of  Ridgely's  bat- 
tery, in  the  occupation  of  the  captured  fort,  and  an 
assault  on  the  remaining  works  was  now  contemplated 
to  be  made  on  the  following  day :  but  at  early  dawn  on 
the  2drd,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned their  defences  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and 
were  concentrating  their  forces  near  the  main  plaza, 
for  a  last  desperate  struggle.  The  brigade  of  General 
Quitman,  the  2nd  regiment  of  Texan  volunteers  under 
Greneral  Henderson,  who  had  returned  from  General 
Worth's  position,  and  Captain  Bragg's  battery,  sup- 
ported by  the  3rd  infantry,  immediately  entered  th^ 
city.  Detachments  of  the  troops  proceeded  gradually, 
breaking  through  the  stone  walls,  springing  from  one 
house  to  another,  mounting  to  the  flat  roofs,  and  driv- 
ing the  enemy  before  them,  until  they  had  advanced 
within  two  squares  of  the  main  plaza.  About  noon  a 
communication  was  received  from  the  governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Leon,  requesting  permission  for  the  in- 
habitants who  were  non-combatants,  to  leave  the  city. 
This  application  was  made  too  late,  and  General  Taylor 
refused  to  grant  the  request.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
he  directed  the  troops  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  to 
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4«tire  from  their  advanced  position.  They  had  been 
constantly  engaged  for  eight  hours,  and  needed  both 
rest  and  food  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  attack. 

Meanwhile  General  Worth  had  not  been  idle.  In 
the  morning  of  the  23rd,  he  sent  a  detachmient  to  take 
possessiodti  of  the  gorge  near  Santa  Catarina,  and  had 
designed  to  move  forward  into  the  city  under  favor  of 
the  ensuing  night;  but  on  hearing  the  heavy  firing 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  he  organized  two 
cohmms  of  attack,  who  were  ordered  to  press  on  to  the 
first  plaza,  keeping  under  cover  as  much  as  possible,  to 
get  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  streets  beyond  it,  and  then, 
entering  the  houses,  to  break  through  the  longitudinal 
sections  of  the  walls  with  picks  and  bars,  and  work 
their  way  from  house  to  house.  The  light  artillery  fol- 
lowed the  colunms  in  sections  and  pieces  to  support  the 
movement 

An  day  long  the  work  proceeded.  Step  by  step, 
dowly,  but  surely,  the  Americans  won  their  way  into 
the  city.  The  solid  masonry  yielded  before  their  pon- 
derous blows.  The  inhabitants  were  stricken  as  with 
m  panic.  For  years  Monterey  had  defied  the  arms  of 
Spain ;  but  here  were  soldiers  who  mocjced  at  every 
obstacle,  and  overcame  every  difficulty.  Begrimed 
with  dust  and  smoke,  imagination  pictured  them  as 
beings  from  another  world.  As  they  sprang,  like  magic, 
through  the  firm  walls  of  the  apartments  where  pale- 
faced  women  had  retired  for  shelter,  shriek  upon  shriek 
rent  the  air,  and  only  ceased  when  those  who  uttered 
them  were  assured,  in  friendly  tones,  that  there  were 
wives  and  daughters  by  the  firesides  of  those  dark  war- 
riors, who  waited  for  their  coming,  and  whose  purity 
and  innocence  were  not  forgotten  even  in  the  wild 
excitement  of  that  hour,  by  those  who  esteemed  and 
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loved  them.  Galleries  and  corridors,  chambers  and 
balconies,  which  had  oft  resounded  with  the  notes  of 
merriment  and  joy,  or  listened  to  the  endearments  of 
affection  and  the  soft  accents  of  love,  now  echoed 
with  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
rifle,  the  clash  of  steel  against  steel,  the  exulting 
shout  and  the  dying  groan;  and,  high  above  all  the 
din,  rose  the  unceasing  thunder  of  artillery. 

At  sunset  General  Worth's  division  had  reached  a 
street  but  one  square  in  rear  of  the  great  plaza,  leav- 
ing a  covered  way  behind  them,  and  had  carried  a 
large  building  overlooking  the  principal  defences  of 
the  enemy.  The  mortar  had  been  sent  round  by 
General  Taylor,  and  this  was  placed  in  position  in  the 
Plaza  de  la  Capella,  masked  by  the  church  wall,  and 
opened  on  the  main  plaza  and  the  cathedral,  where  the 
enemy  were  principally  collected,  and  whither  the  aged 
and  helpless  had  retired  as  to  their  only  remaining  place 
of  refuge.  Two  howitzers  and  a  six-pounder  were 
also  mounted  on  the  captured  building,  and  every  prep- 
aration made  during  the  night  to  renew  the  assault  at 
dawn  of  day.  But  this  was  rendered  unnecessary. 
Monterey  was  already  lost  and  won  ! 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  a  flag  was  sent  out 
by  General  Ampudia,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Moreno 
as  the  bearer  of  a  communication  to  General  Taykwr, 
proposing  to  evacuate  the  city  with  the  personnel  and 
materiel  of  war.  This  was  positively  refused,  and  a 
surrender  of  the  town  demanded.  Soon  after  a  con- 
ference took  place  between  General  Taylor  and  Gene- 
ral Ampudia,  at  the  quarters  of  General  Worth,  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners  and  the 
capitulation  of  the  city.* 

•  Conaderable  parieying  took  plac«  «t  the  ooDfereace,  and  at  tfci 
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dktting^  of  die  oommiHioiien,  and  hostifitiei  were  Mrera]  times  upon 
tlie  point  of  being  renewed.  At  the  request  of  General  Ampudia,  the 
word  ''earrender"  in  the  articles  was  changed  to  ''capitulation,"  and 
he  afterwards  desired  to  have  this  softened  down  into  "stipulation." 
Several  hours  were  spent  in  disputes  upon  immaterial  points,  until  Gen- 
eral Taylor  peremptorily  announced  that  he  would  be  trifled  with  no 
longer.  On  one  occasion,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  (Seneral  Ampu- 
£a — tt  Sir,  I  hold  yoo  and  your  army  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand ;  the 
conference  is  closed, — in  thirty  minutes  yon  shaU  hear  from  my  bat- 
tenes!"  Tlie  Mewan  general  hesitated  no  longer,  the  terms  wera 
mgntd  upon,  and  the  capitolatioa  agned. 


CHAPTER    V 
Wool's  oolumtt 

Terras  of  the  Capitulation  at  Monterey— Annurtiee—ReTolatkni  in  Mc^^ 
ico— Return  of  Santa  Anna — Propoeition  tu  negotiate — ETacoatkr^^ 
of  Monterey — Concentration  of  troops  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar*-"'''''^ 
March  of  General  Wool — Cbin^  of  Route — Monclova — ^Tenninatic^^' 
of  the  Armistice — Occupation  of  Sultillo,  Parraa,  and  Tampifio— IL^' 
Mexican  Army  at  San  Luis  Potovi— Threatened  Attack  on  S«hiO»--'^ 
Man'.h  to  Victoria- 

In  whatever  light  it  may  be  viewed,  ihe  capture  of 
Mimterey  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  recorded  in  the  annals  of  modem  war- 
fare. Though  most  advantageously  situated  and  well 
defended,  the  city  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  after 
three  days'  fighting,  to  an  inferior  force,  without  heavy 
artillery,  and  destitute  of  the  means  usually  employed 
for  the  reduction  of  fortified  towns.  A  simple  state- 
ment of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  General 
Taylor  and  his  army,  and  of  the  success  which  crowned 
their  efforts,  is  all  that  is  required  to  establish  their 
claims  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  terms  of  the  capitulation,  however,  were 
not  entirely  satisfactorj'  to  the  army,  or  rather,  to  the 
Texan  volunteers,  who,  it  cannot  be  denied,  were 
but  too  anxious  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  they  had 
received  during  their  revolution ;  neither  were  they  ap- 
proved   by  the   Executive  authorities   of  the   United 
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StattA.*  It  was  thought  by  the  President,  that  an  un- 
eonditional  surrender  of  the  Mexican  forces  in  Monte- 
rey, and  of  iheir  arms  and  nriunitions  of  war,*  should 
have  been  insisted  upon  by  General  Taylor ;  and  that 
the  article  providing  for  an  armistice  was  both  unnec- 
essary and  unadvisable.f 

General  Taylor  might  have  taken  the  city  without  a 
surrender.  There  was  no  misgiving  on  the  part  of  his 
•(ddiers.  However  obstinate  the  defence,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  overcome  in  the  end,  even  though 
ercry  street  and  plaza  had  been  drenched  in  blood.  On 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  September,  the  exact  dis- 
tance to  the  cathedral  and  the  main  plaza  was  ascer 
taineil  by  the  officer  having  charge  of  the  mortar,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  throw  his  shells  accordingly.  Had 
no  offer  to  capitulate  been  received,  the  fire  would  have 

♦  Set  Correcpondeoce  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  General 
TVjIor,  Hooie  of  Rep.  Exec.  Doc.  119,  (pp.  77,  et  seq.)  2nd  Seuion, 
SMiCongreat. 

f  The  following  were  the  terms  of  the  capitalation : 

**  Terms  of  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Monterey,  the  capital  of  Naevo 
Leon,  agreed  upon  by  the  undersigned  ComaiiBsionen,  to  wit:  General 
Worth,  of  the  United  States  Army,  General  Henderson  of  the  Texan 
Tohmteers,  and  Colonel  Davis,  of  the  Mississippi  Riflemen,  on  the  pari 
of  Major  General  Taylor,  commanding-in-chief  the  United  States  forces, 
and  General  Requena  and  Gkneral  Ortega,  of  the  Army  of  Mexico, 
and  Sefior  Manuel  M.  Llano,  Governor  of  Nuevo  Leon,  on  the  part  of 
Sefior  General  Don  Pedro  Arapudia,  commanding-in-chief  the  Army  of 
the  North  of  Mtxk^ : 

"  Abt.  I.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  this  place, 
and  the  present  posiliou  of  the  contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
city,  the  fortiflcations,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  pub- 
fic  property,  with  the  undermentioned  exceptions,  be  surrendered  to  the 
eommanding  general  of  the  United  States  forces  now  at  Monterey. 

**  Abt.  II.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to  retain  the  following 
s,  to  wif :  the  commisidoned  officers  their  side-arms,  the  infantry 
inns  and  accoutrements,  the  cavalry  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
the  artillery  one  field  battery,  not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with 
twenty-one  rounds  of  ammunition. 
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been  kept  up  for  a  few  hours,  and  this  would  haT6  been 
followed  by  an  assault,  probably  on  the  night  of  the 
24th.  *  The  powder  of  the  enemy  was  stored  in  the  cs- 
thedral,  and  the  women  and  children  were  collected  in 
and  near  the  main  plaza.  The  loss  of  life  which  mmt 
inevitably  have  attended  the  assault,  and  the  codm- 
quent  explosion  of  the  magazine,  would  have  bean 
frightful.  Every  principle  of  humanity  demanded  that 
this  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  and  General  Taylor 
and  the  American  commissioners  were  very  willing  to 
be  governed  by  such  a  consideration,  when  they  found 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Mexi- 
can soldiers,  with  all  their  light  arms  and  baggage, 
through  the  numerous  narrow  passes  in  the  rear  (^  the 
city,  which  they  were  unable  to  guard.  In  his  dispatch 
to  the  Mexican  minister  at  war  announcing  the  surren- 
der, dated  on  the  25th  of  September,  Ampudia  intima- 

"  Art.  III.  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  retire,  within  seven  d^i 
from  this  date,  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  Rinconada,  ite 
city  of  Linares,  and  San  Fernando  de  Parras. 

"  Art.  IV.  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuated  bj  the  Men- 
can  and  occupied  by  the  American  forces  to-morrow  morning  at  tn 
o'clock. 

"  Art.  V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutual  convenienoe,  that  6b 
troops  of  the  United  States  will  not  occupy  the  dty  until  the  Hcxicu 
forces  have  withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

"  Art.  VI.  Thut  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will  not  advanee  W 
yond  the  line  specified  in  the  3rd  article,  before  the  expiration  of  fliglhft 
weeks,  or  until  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  goYemmeBls  on 
be  received. 

"  Art.  VII.  That  the  public  property  to  be  delivered,  shall  be  tamed 
over  and  received  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  guktah^t 
the  two  armies. 

"  Art.  VIII.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meanuig  of  any  of  the  pneid- 
ing  articles,  shall  be  solved  by  an  equitable  construction,  or  on  priB» 
pies  of  liberality  to  the  retiring  army. 

"  Art.  IX.  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the  < 
be  saluted  by  its  own  battery. 

"  Done  at  Monterey,  Sept  '^4,  184d*' 
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ted  that  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  open  his  way 
with  the  bayonet.  His  assertion,  however,  is  not  enti- 
tled to  much  weighty  because  he  undoubtedly  anticipa- 
ted censure,  and  was  anxious  to  avoid  it  by  represent- 
ing his  situation  to  have  been  desperate  as  possible. 
Military  men  who  have  examined  the  ground,  and  all 
the  abler  and  more  experienced  officers  in  the  army  of 
General  Taylor,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  terms 
of  the  capithlation  were  as  rigorous  as  ought  to  have 
been  required ;  and  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
ondertake  to  question  the  judgment  of ^  those  who  are 
■o  competent  to  decide. 

The  armistice  was  another  feature  of  the  capitulation 
to  which  objections  were  made.  General  Taylor  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  advance  from  Monterey,  or  to  pros- 
ecute the  war.  on  account  of  the  severe  loss  he  had 
•nstained,  and  the  want  of  necessary  supplies,  until  a 
very  few  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  pre- 
•cribed  in  the  article.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  force 
under  his  immediate  command  was  concerned,  the 
delay  would  have  been  necessary  under  any  circum- 
stances,  and  could  have  produced  no  mjurious  results. 
The  enemy  desired  the  armistice  *  it  might  have  had 
the  tendency  to  restore  friendly  relations  at  once ;  and 
good  policy  required  the  concession  to  be  made.  But 
while  the  army  was  on  its  march  to  Monterey,  and 
employed  in  its  reduction,  an  expedition  was  planned 
by  the  President  and  his  cabinet  against  Tampico  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  Tamaulipas, 
below  the  line  which  neither  party  was  to  cross  while 
the  armistice  was  in  force.  In  the  month  of  June  pre- 
vious, General  Taylor  had  been  placed  in  the  full  com- 
mand of  all  the  land  forces  of  the  United  States  opera- 
ting against  the  republic  of  Mexico^  south  of  the  prov 
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ince  of  New  Mexico  ;♦  this  ord^  bad  not  been  coon 
termanded  ;  the  contemplated  movement  against  Tarn* 
pico  was  not  known  to  him  or  to  the  American  com- 
missioners ;  and  they  did  all  that  was  required  of  them, 
in  leaving  the  armistice  subject  to  the  ratification  of 
their  government.  But  beside  all  this,  General  Taylor 
was  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  hostili- 
ties were  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  conquest  of  a  speedy 
and  honorable  peace  ;t  Ampudia  expressly  stated  in  the 
conference  that  propositions  for  peace  had  been  made; 
it  was  notorious,  too,  that  negotiations  had  been,  or 
were,  in  progress ;  the  object  of  the  war  seemed  about 
to  be  gained ;  and  the  commissioners  of  both  countries 
were  influenced  in  their  deliberations  by  these  ccmsid- 
erations. 

The  propositions  for  peace  alluded  to  by  Ampudia, 
'were  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  month  of  July,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
Mexican  government.  Paredes  was  never  firmly  seated 
in  power.  As  early  as  the  8th  of  March,  1846,  Santa 
Anna,  then  in  exile  at  Havana,  addressed  a  confiden- 
tial letter  to  a  friend  in  Mexico,  accompanied  with  his 
pUm  for  a  revolution.  He  declared  that  his  sentiments 
were  changed  in  relation  to  the  proper  form  of  govern* 
nnent  for  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  was  willing  one 
should  be  established  by  a  Congress  to  be  chosen  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  electoral  laws  under  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  1824  were  elected.  These  views 
were  satisfactory  to  the  leading  federalists,  and  it  was  de- 
signed to  make  a  movement  on  the  Istof  April.^    The 


•  House  of  Rep.  Exec.  Doc.  1 19,  (p.  50,)  2nd  Semon,  89tli  ( 
t  Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 

X  House  of  Rep.  Exec.  Due.  4,  (pp.  34,  et  teq.)  Snd  SeMioo,  S9A 
CtogreM. 
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mam  reliance  of  PaDpdes  was  upon  the  army,  and  this 
Qonkl  not  be  withdravna  from  him,  or  secured  by  the 
friends  of  Santa  Anna  and  the  federalists,  until  after  the 
battles  on  the  Rio  Grrande.  Theory  was  then  raised,  that 
the  war  had  not  been  conducted  with  sufficient  vigor 
or  dull.  Paredes  was  deposed  and  thrown  into  prison, 
bal  afterwards  made  his  escape  to  Havana.  General 
SalaSy  the  firm  friend  of  Santa  Anna,  was  chosen  pro- 
visional President,  and  immediately  issued  a  decree 
requiring  a  Congress  to  be  elected  and  to  assemble  on 
the  6th  of  December  following,  under  the  laws  in  force 
in  1824.  In  the  meantime  it  was  declared  that  the 
constitution  of  1824  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Santa  Anna  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  16th 
of  August,  having  been  allowed  to  pass  the  blockading 
«)iiadron  without  opposition,  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  Navy  Department. 

The  order  received  by  Commodore  Conner  to  allow 
Santa  Anna  to  enter  the  Mexican  ports  freely,  if  he 
endeavored  to  do  so,  although  he  could  unquestiond[>ly 
hsve  returned  had  it  not  been  in  existence,  was  issued 
on  the  13th  of  May  1846.  It  was  then  supposed  that 
his  presence  in  Mexico  might  lead  to  the  overthrow  of 
Paredes,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  government  more 
ikvorable  to  peace  ;  but  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake.* 
Plaredes  originally  came  into  power  as  the  friend  of 
war;  yet  the  very  men  who  were  the  most  active  in 
dqxMing  him  were  compelled  to  make  similar  profes* 
nons.  The  popular  feeling  was  warlike,  and  the  army 
were  dissatisfied  in  consequence  of  their  reverses. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  private  sentiments  of 
Santa  Anna,  however  much  he  was  inclined  to  peace, 

•  AbbmI  MeMsge  of  Praadent  Polk,  December,  1846:  Special  He*- 
Mfe  and  JMCompanjfing  documcDto,  January  13,  IS4H, 
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he  could  never  have  r^ained  any  part  of  his  fonnei 
influence,  except  as  the  decided  supporter  of  vm 
measures.  He  was  too  wise  not  to  understand  thai 
the  true  policy  of  his  country  should  have  been  the 
restoration  of  peace,  but  he  was  also  too  ambitiom  not 
to  yield  to  the  current  bearing  every  thing  befcwe  it 
He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  fondness  of  the 
Mexican  people  for  military  heroes,  and  he  well  knew 
that  his  own  fame  must  be  rejuvenated,  and  the  laureb 
which  had  been  withered  at  San  Jacinto,  restored  to 
their  original  freshness,  before  he  could  succeed  in  guid- 
ing or  controlling  them.  Had  he  been  able  to  have 
aclfiieved  one  victory, — had  he  forced  his  way  through 
the  wall  of  living  men  who  blocked  up  the  narrow 
pass  of  Angostura,  or  maintained  his  position  on  the 
heights  of  Cerro  Gordo,  he  would  have  been  hailed 
with  loud  acclaim  as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  At 
such  an  hour,  and  under  such  circumstances,  he  might 
have  recommended  peace,  and  his  advice  would  have 
been  followed  without  hesitation. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  a  new  government 
had  been  established  in  Mexico,  the  olive  branch  was 
again  tendered  to  her.  Mr.  Buchanan  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations,  on 
the  27th  of  July  1846,  proposing  that  negotiations 
should  be  opened  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  The 
minister,  Mr.  Rejon,  replied  on  the  31st  of  August, 
declining  any  action  in  the  premises,  except  that  of 
simply  laying  the  proposition  before  the  Congress  to 
assemble  in  December.*  The  recuii  of  this  attempt  to 
open  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  for  the 
adjustment  of   their  difficulties,  was  not   known  at 
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the  tiine  of  the  capitulation  at  Monterey.  A  govern- 
ment sapposed  to  be  more  favorable  to  peace  was  in 
existence,  and  friendly  overtures  had  been  made.  For 
this  reason  the  request  of  Ampudia  for  an  armistice 
was  granted  by  General  Taylor  and  the  American 
oommissioners. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  citadel  in  front  of 
Monterey  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  under  Colonel  P.  F.  Smith,  and  the  Mexi- 
can troops  soon  after  evacuated  the  town.  Ampudia 
retired  with  his  forces  to  Saltillo.  He  endeavored  to 
prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  fortify  the  place  and 
prepare  for  resistance.  Being  unsuccessful,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  San  Luis 
Potosi.  where  he  was  placed  in  arrest,  and  ordered  to 
be  tried  by  a  court  martial,  for  neglecting  to  maintain 
his  position  at  Monterey. 

Thirty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  amount  of 
ammunition,  were  surrendered  to  General  Taylor  in 
pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  The  loss 
sustained  by  his  army  before  Monterey  was  488;  eigh- 
teen officers  were  killed,  or  subsequently  died  of 
their  wounds,*  and  twenty-six  were  wounded ;  there 
were  one  hundred  and  eight  men  killed,  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  not  ascertained,  but  was  supposed  to  exceed 
five  hundred. 

•  Tke  namec  of  the  officers  killed  were,  Captain  Williama,  topo- 
grmphical  engineen;  Lieutenant  Terrett,  ]«t  infantry ;  Major  Barbour, 
Captains  Morris  and  Field,  Lieutenants  Irwin  and  Hazlitt,  3rd  infantry  ; 
Lieutenants  Haskins  and  Woods,  4th  infantry;  Captain  M'Kavett,  8th 
ialkntry ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Watson,  Baltimore  and  Washington  bat- 
tefion ;  Captain  Battlem  and  Lieutenant  Putnam,  1st  Tennessee ;  Lieo- 
ienant  Hett,  Ohio  regiment;  and  Captain  Gillespie,  Texan  volunteers. 
Lieutenant  Dilwoith,  1st  infantry,  Major  Lear,  3rd  infantry,  and  Lieut. 
Ormham,  4th  infantry,  died  of  their  wounds  after  the  occupation  of  the  city. 
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Tinmediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  IS. 
1846,  General  Wool  was  ordered  to  muster  into  service 
the  voluDteers  from  Ohio,  Illinois^  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  In  the  brief  period  of  six 
w^eks  fourteen  and  a  half  reginients  were  organized, 
and  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war.  Ten  thousand 
men  were  sent  to  reinforce  General  TaylcH',  and  the 
remainder,  about  twenty-five  hundred  in  number,  were 
ordered  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  General  Wool 
landed  at  La  Yaca  on  Matagorda  Bay,  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  with  the  1st  and  2nd  Illinois  regiments,  and 
from  thence  marched  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  his 
division.  Colonel  Harney,  of  the  2nd  dragoons,  had 
been  previously  stationed  at  San  Antonio  with  a  small 
force  of  regular  cavalry,  and  several  companies  of 
Texan  volunteers,  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  . 
from  Indian  incursions.  The  other  regiments  and  de- 
tachments ordered  to  join  General  Wool  arrived  during 
the  month  of  August.  Several  weeks  were  spent  in 
hauling  the  supplies  for  the  army  from  La  Yaca,  the 
nearest  point  to  San  Antonio  on  the  Gulf;  but  the  time 
was  profitably  employed  in  organizing  and  drilling  the 
command  preparatory  to  taking  the  field. 

All  things  being  made  ready,  the  advance  of  the 

army  of  the  centre,  under  Cdonel  Harney,  marched 

from  San  Antonio  on  the  26th  of  September,    (general 

Wool  left  on  the  29th  ;  the  1st  Illinois  regiment  under 

Colonel  Hardin  marched  on  the  2nd  of  October ;  and 

the  rear  under  Colonel  Churchill,  Inspector-general, 

followed  in  a  few  days,  consisting  of  the  2nd  IllincHS 

and  various  detachments  belonging  to  the  difierent 

corps. ^     From  San  Antonio  the  route  lay  westward  to 

*  The  central  diyiaion,  under  General  Wool,  conaitecl  of  firar  com* 
panies  of  the  !2nd  dragoons,  Colonel  Harney ;  one  company  of  this  4tll 
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Hb  Grande  opposite  Presidio,  a  distanee  of  one 
idnd  and  fifty-seven  miles,  through  a  tract  of  conn- 
iboat  equally  divided  into  fertile  prairies,  sandy 
!Ms»  and  manhy  chaparrals.  Boats  had  been  con- 
leted  at  San  Antonio  for  crossing  the  Rio  Grandoy 
I  transported  over  land.  The  passage  of  the  river, 
nefcre,  was  eflkcted  without  difficulty,  on  the  10th 
[istober. 

leneral  Wool  anticipated  resistance  on  entering  the 
nj's  country,  but  was  amply  prepared  to  meet  it 
oien  were  well  provided,  and  in  a  fine  state  of  dis- 
ina.  The  rules  and  regulations  which  he  laid  down 
^aSorced  were  often  regarded  as  being  too  harsh 
aevere,  but  they  contributed  materially  to  preserve 
hesdth  and  effieiency  of  his  command.  Every  halt 
dky  was  improved  in  drilling  and  manoeuvring  the 
pa ;  complaints  were  loud  and  frequent  among  the 
inteers ;  yet  their  commander  would  permit  no  re- 
Am*  Himself  a  soldier  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
mew  what  constituted  the  real  strength  of  an  army. 
would  not  sufier  the  discipline  of  his  command  to 
Delated  upon  any  consideration,  and  those  who 
iplained  the  most  bitterly  learned  to  bless  the  cau- 
■  fiyresight  that  saved  them  from  utter  destruction 
Jhe  Uoody  field  of  Buena  Yista.* 
Miving  the  Rio  Grande  at  Presidio,  Greneral  Wool 
vfaed  through  Nava  and  San  Fernando  to  Santa 

Bqr,  Captoin  Waghington,  with  eight  pieces,  two  twelre  pminden, 
he  lanaiiider  ax  pounden;  battalion  of  (kh  Infantry,  Major  Bonno- 

GiloDel  Tell's  regiment  Arkansas  mounted  Tolnnteers ;  1st  minoii 
liy,  CdoiMl  Hardin ;  Snd  Illinois,  Colonel  Bissell ;  and  one  com- 

0f  Kentuckj  CaTaby,  and  one  of  Texan  volanteers.     Total 
gCh,  8,839. 

te  the  Correspondence  between  General  Wool  and  the  TOinam 
mmB,  Jone,  1847. 
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Rosa,  taking  peaceable  possession  of  the  different  towns 
on  his  route ;  the  Mexican  population  neither  possess- 
ing the  means,  nor  the  inclination,  to  oppose  his  moTe- 
ments.  At  Santa  Rosa  he  unexpectedly  found  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  his  further  advance  in  the  direction 
of  Chihuahua*  The  tall  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Gorda, 
fringed  with  cedars,  and  concealing  countless  stores  of 
wealth  within  their  bosoms,  towered  to  the  very  clouds 
before  him,  and  looked  down  irowningly  upon  the  ste- 
rile plains,  the  fertile  valleys,  the  beautiful  haciendas 
and  olive  groves,  of  Coahuila.  There  was  no  pathway 
through  the  mountains,  and  to  storm  that  mighty  breasts 
work  which  nature  had  reared,  was  beyond  the  power 
and  skill  of  his  soldiers.  He  therefore  turned  aside  to 
Monclova,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  October.  The  Spanish  in 
habitants  of  this  town  are  wealthy,  intelligent  and  re 
fined,  hospitable  and  courteous.  The  American  army 
were  received  and  treated  with  marked  kindness  and 
condescension;  and  on  informing  General  Taylor,  then 
at  Monterey,  of  his  arrival  at  Monclova,  General  Wool 
was  directed  to  remain  there  until  further  orders. 

Immediately  upon  his  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  Santa 
Anna  issued  a  proclamation  containing  similar  senti- 
ments with  those  communicated  to  his  friends,  while  he 
was  at  Havana,  and  retired  temporarily  to  his  hacienda 
of  Mango  de  Clavo,  where  he  remained  until  the  month 
of  September.  He  then  set  out  for  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  arrived  at  Ayotla,  on  the  14th  of  September.  At 
this  place  he  received  a  communication  offering  hiin 
the  supreme  executive  power,  or  dictatorship^  of  the 
republic,  in  the  name  of  the  provisional  government 
This  was  accepted  on  the  same  day,  and  he  thus  be* 
came,  as  he  styled  himself,  **  the  Commander  in  Chief 
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^  Uie  Liberatiiig  Army  cf  Mexico.''    On  the  15th  of 
^plember  he  entered  the  capital  amid  the  congratula- 
^^^  of  his  fellow-citizens,  thousands  of  whom  assem- 
^  to  celebrate  the  re-establishment  of  the  federal 
COQatitution,  to  join  in  "  the  glorious  cry  of  Dolores," 
^  to  welcome  the  soldier  and  hero  whom  they  already 
&ocied  as  their  deliverer.   Decrees  had  been  previously 
ittoed  providing  for  the  increase  of  the  forces,  their 
lupply  and  equipment ;   and  Santa  Anna   hastened 
directly  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern  army  at 
San  Luis  Potosi,  to  receive  the  new  levies,  and  con- 
duct the  future  operations  of  the  war  in  that  quarter. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  aroused.     San  Luis  was 
•oon  filled  to  overflowing  with  troops,  and  even  the 
women  came  down  in  crowds,  from  San  Diego  and 
Tlascala,  to  cheer  the  soldiers  by  their  presence,  and 
encourage  them  by  their  approving  words  and  smiles. 

On  the  second  of  September  a  dispatch  was  for- 
warded to  General  Taylor  from  the  War  Department, 
directing  him  to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  Tampico,  to  be  commanded  by  General  Pat- 
terson, in  which  allusions  were  made  to  an  advance 
upon  San  Luis  Potosi  if  found  practicable.  This  dis- 
patch was  intercepted  by  the  enemy,  and  prepara- 
tions were  forthwith  made  by  the  Mexican  forces  at 
San  Luis  to  check  the  advance  of  the  American  army, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  in  contemplation.  Deeming 
it  impossible  to  hold  Tampico,  the  garrison  was  with- 
drawn on  the  27th  of  October.  Early  in  November 
Santa  Anna  was  officially  notified  by  General  Taylor 
that  the  armistice  would  terminate  on  the  13th  instant, 
and  that  hostilities  would  thereupon  be  recommenced. 
The  work  on  the  fortifications  erected  at  San  Luis  was 
now  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  the  water-tanks 
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on  the  road  leading  from  Saltillo  were  deetrojredi 
Greneral  Minon  was  ordered  w^th  a  body  of  cavalry 
hold  that  route  in  observation,  while  General  Urrea  ^ 
sent  to  Tula  with  a  similar  force,  to  keep  watch  ovev 
the  passes  in  the  vicinity  of  Tampico  and  Victoria.* 

General  Taylor  remained  quietly  at  Monterey  tor 
several  weeks  after  the  capitulation.  Occasional  ex- 
cesses were  committed  by  sftme  of  the  lawless  vdun- 
teers  under  his  command ;  but  this  evil  was  promptlj 
checked  by  an  order  forbidding  their  free  ingress  into 
the  town.  The  main  body  of  the  troops  were  eo* 
camped  at  Walnut  Springs,  and  the  city  occupied  by 
a  garrison  detailed  for  that  purpose.  On  the  5th  of 
November  he  notified  Sant^Anna  that  the  armistios 
would  terminate  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  tima 
specified  in  the  atticles  of  capitulation,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  received  from  the  War  Department; 
and  on  the  13th  he  advanced  towards  Saltillo,  the  cap- 
ital of  Coahuila,  about  seventy  miles  beyond  Monterey^ 
accompanied  by  General  Worth  with  about  1200  men 
under  his  command.  General  Taylor  regarded  thd' 
occupation  of  this  town  as  being  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance.  It  appeared  to  be  a  necessary  outpost  to  Mon- 
terey, and  covered  both  the  defile  leading  from  the 
lower  country  to  the  table  land  in  the  interior,  and  the 

*  It  ifl  stated  in  a  letter  written  from  Mexico,  that  Santa  Anna  col- 
lected his  army  at  San  Luis  Potod,  with  the  intention  of  adnunng 
against  General  Taylor,  (Frost's  Life  of  General  Taylor,  p.  3)14.)  TIm 
movements  of  the  Mexican  commander  do  not  appear  to  jusliQr  ^ 
such  conclusion.  He  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  made  preparationi 
to  defend  his  position.  Indeed,  after  the  dispatch  of  the  Snd  of  Sep> 
tamber  was  intercepted,  he  could  have  formed  no  other  opinion.  a«»> 
eral  Taylor  did  not  advance,  and  when  a  portion  of  his  troops  weft 
withdrawn,  and  the  Mexican  people  began  to  complain  on  aoooant 
of  the  delay,  Santa  Anna  moved  forward  with  his  anny,  but  not  imli 
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to  PtaTM,  ntiuilad  in  ooe  of  the  riehait 
^  northern  Mezioo^  mnd  from  which  large  sappUes  of 
^^^tle  and  breadatufla  could  be  drawn  if  required.  No 
^'^poaition  waa  made  to  the  oociqpation  of  Saltillo»  the 
S^^emor  of  the  State  contenting  himself  with  a  mere 
^^^(itesL  General  Worth  was  left  in  command,  and 
^^tDeral  Taylor  returned  to  Monterey. 

^  Tampico  was  taken  without  opposition,  by  a  por- 
^^  of  the  Gulf  squadron,  on  the  14th  of  No¥ember» 
^ad  soon  after  garrisoned  by  eight  companies  of  artil* 
^w^,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Belton,  and  a  regiment 
T)f  Alabama  volunteers,  well  supplied  with  heavy  ord« 
fiance  and  provisions,  the  whole  commanded  by  Grene- 
^  Shiekis.  Towards  th^  close  of  the  month  General 
lUTool  was  ordered  with  his  force  to  Parras,  where  he 
experienced  the  same  kind  treatment  from  the  inhabit* 
ants  which  he  had  met  at  Monclova.  He  lay  encamped 
for  »  number  of  weeks  in  the  Alameda ;  every  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  his  wants ;  and  whenever  his  men 
were  sick,  he  was  invited  by  the  citizens  to  bring  them 
into  their  houses.  Saltillo  and  Santa  F6  being  in  pos- 
seaaion  of  the  American  troops,  it  was  not  thought  ad- 
*  visabie  for  him  to  proceed  to  Chihuahua,  as  that  town 
could  be  occupied  at  any  moment  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary. 

The  distance  from  Saltillo  to  San  Luis  Potosi  is  not 
iar  from  three  hundred  miles,  and  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  way  very  poorly  supplied  with  water.  Greneral 
Taylor  eariy  formed  the  opinion  that  a  march  to  San 
Luis  would  not  be  expedient,  but  that  if  the  war  was 
to  be  prosecuted,  an  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  and 
an  advance  movement  from  thence  in  the  direction  of 
the  capital,  would  be  preferable.    These  views  were 
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ooRmranioated  at  different  times  to  his  goverameBt* 
In  anticipation  of  receiving  the  necessary  orders  to  pre- 
pare a  part  of  the  troops  under  his  command  for  the 
expedition,  he  left  Monterey  for  Victoria,  the  capital  of 
Tamaulipas,  with  all  his  disposable  forces,  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Twi^s  and  Quitman,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  having  already  directed  Genenl 
Patterson  to  join  him  at  that  place  with  the  regim«at 
of  Tennessee  cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  volunteer 
infantry.    General  Butler  remained  in  command  of  the 
reserve  at  Monterey.    At  Montemorelos  Genera]  Tay* 
lor  effected  a  junction  with  the  2nd  infantry  under  Col- 
onel Riley,  and  the  2nd  Tennessee  foot     While  here 
he  received  a  dispatch  from  ^neral  Worth,  informing 
him  that  SaltiUo  was  threatened  by  Santa  Anna,  who 
was  within  three  days'  march,  and  that  he  could  hold 
iie  position  for  that  time  against  any  force  that  might 
be  brought  against  him,  but  would  require  assistance 
on  the  fourth  day.    General  Quitman  was  ordered  to 
continue  his  march  to  Victoria  with  the  volunteenb 
reinforced  by  a  field  battery,  and  Genera]  Taylor  re* 
turned  to  Monterey  with  the  regulars  under  Generd 
Twiggs. 

Generals  Butler  and  Wool  had  also  been  advised  of 
the  threatened  attack  on  Saltillo,  and  had  moved  rajMdly 

*  "  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  canying  the  war  beyond  Saltilloin  Ail 
direction,  which  place  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by  the  MexifliB 
foices,  all  of  whom  hare  been  concentrated  at  San  Lois  PotosL  •  •  •  • 
If  we  are,  (in  the  language  of.  Mr.  Polk  and  General  Scott,)  under  tht 
necessity  of  *  conquering  a  peace,* — and  that  by  taking  the  Capital  sf 
the  countiy,— we  must  go  to  VeraOruz,  take  that  place,  and  then  maidl 
on  the  city  of  Mexico." — Letter  of  General  Taylor  to  General  OaiMib 
Noyember  5, 1847.  See  also,  General  Taylor's  letters  to  the  AdjotaSl 
General,  dated  July  2nd,  October  15th,  November  8th,  9th,  and  19t^ 
and  December  8th,  and  to  President  Polk  dated  August  lat,  in  ] 
of  Rep.  Exec.  Doc.  119,  Snd  season,  89th  Coogiess. 
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to  join  General  Worth  with  all  their  available  fbroM. 
General  WooV  received  the  intelligence  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th,  and  in  two  hours  his  whole  army  was 
in  nnotion.  He  was  three  nights  upon  the  road,  and 
lus  men  were  aroused  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
lesume  the  march.  When  they  arrived  near  Saltillo, 
hia  aoldiers,  who  had  confidently  anticipated  a  battle, 
were  much  chagrined  to  find  that  the  alarm  proved 
to  be  unfounded.  On  the  21st  of  December  General 
Wool  took  position  with  his  command  at  Agua  Nueva, 
a  small  rancho  seventeen  miles  south  of  Saltillo  and 
near  the  great  pass  through  the  mountains,  in  order  to 
bold  the  approaches  from  San  Luis  in  observation. 

On  his  way  to  Saltillo  General  Taylor  was  informed 
that  the  position  was  no  longer  in  danger.  He  there- 
fore retraced  his  steps  to  the  camp  near  Monterey,  and 
in  a  few  days  again  started  for  Victoria.  At  Monte- 
iDorelos,an  oflicer  of  the  topc^aphical  engineers,  with 
a  squadron  of  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  May, 
was  dispatched  to  reconnoitre  a  pass  through  the  moun- 
tains to  Labradores,  and  thence  to  Linares.  The 
leoonnaissance  was  efiected,  but  on  the  return  of  the 
party  to  Linares,  the  baggage  and  ten  men  of  the  rear 
guard  were  cut  off  in  a  narrow  pass  beyond  San  Pedro. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  May  dismounted  a  portion  of  the 
squadron  and  repassed  the  defile,  in  the  hope  of  rescu- 
ing his  men.  Occasional  shots  were  fired  upon  him 
firom  the  cliflb  overhead,  but  he  did  not  encounter  the 
enemy. 

General  Quitman  occupied  Victoria  without  resist- 
ance on  the  29th  of  December.  A  body  of  the  ene- 
nny'i  cavalry,  numbering  about  1,500,  and  belonging  to 
a  strong  division  of  observation  stationed  at  Tula  un- 
der Greneral  Valencia,  were  in  the  town  when  he  ap- 
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pitMched,  but  retired  before  be  came  up,  to  Jn 
Genera]  Taylor  arrived  on  the  4th  of  Janofiry  in 
regulars  under  General  Twiggs,  and  was  joined 
same  day  by  General  Patterson  with  the  r^ 
ordered  from  Matamoras.  The  united  force  am 
to  more  than  5,000  men.  With  the  possession  < 
toria,  every  prominent  town  on  the  line  of  tb* 
M adre,  between  Saltillo  and  Tampico,  was  oc 
by  General  Taylor  with  the  forces  under  his  con 
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CHAPTER  VI 

NAVAL    OPEBATIONB   IN   THE   GULF. 

Xkt  Amariemn  Navj—Tlie  Hone  SyuAcn— Blociuide  of  lb*  Madou 
ffwti  Lorn  of  tlie  Tnaion — Law«  poied  hj  the  Goremnieiil  of 
Mnieo  lo  enoomege  PriTateeiing— Attempt  againet  AlTarado— At- 
iMk  oo  TriieaetH-Occapation  of  Tempioo— Bmnmg  of  the  Creole-* 
Wreck  of  the  Sooien — Capture  of  Laguna. 

When  the  American  people  shall  forget  how  freely 
the  generous  blood  of  Lawrence  and  Decatur  was 
ihed  in  maintaining  their  rights,  and  defending  their 
flag, — ^when  the  valor  and  intrepidity  of  Porter  and 
H  ill,  of  Perry  and  Macdonough,  and  the  brave  asso- 
ciates who  shared  their  dangers,  and  contributed  to 
their  renown,  are  no  longer  remembered, — then,  but 
not  until  then,  will  the  navy  upon  which  they  have 
never  yet  I'elied  in  vain,  cease  to  occupy  the  prominent 
place  in  their  estimation  and  regard,  which  it  has  so 
long  maintained.  If  the  country  had  derived  no  other 
benefit  from  its  organization,  the  security  rendered  to 
Ker  commerce  would  be  an  ample  repayment  for  every 
outlay ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  we  are  indebted  to  it, 
ID  no  unimportant  degree,  for  the  deference  and  respect 
manifested  by  the  nations  of  the  world  in  their  inter- 
course  with  us.  The  officers  and  seamen  of  our  navy 
have  shown  themselves,  on  repeated  occasions,  and 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  to  be  prompt  and 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  We  have 
learned  to  look  upon  them  as  the  appointed  guardians 
10 
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of  the  national  honor,  on  other  shores,  and  in  forei^^^t 
lands ;  and  it  is  something  of  which  they  may  vntW 
be  proud,  that  they  hccve  never  proved  faithless  V^ 
their  trust. 

On  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  act  declaring  that 
war  existed  with  Mexico,  Commodore  Conner  was 
officially  notified  of  the  event,  and  instructed  to  block- 
ade the  Mexican  ports  on  the  Gulf;  hia  attention  be- 
ing more  particularly  directed  to  that  part  of  the  coast 
between  the  Groatzacoalcos  and  the  Rio  Gran<fe.^ 
Several  vessels  of  war  were  also  dispatched,  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  got  in  readiness,  to  reinforce  the 
squadron  under  his  command.f  Anterior  to  this  be 
had  rendered  impoi*tant  services  to  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation, commanded  by  General  Taylor,  in  their 
operations  on  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  upon  the  receptioQ 
of  his  instructions,  he  prepared  at  once  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  Most  of  the  time,  during  the  summer 
months,  was  spent  in  discharging  the  inactire,  aiJ 
sometimes  irksome  duties  of  the  blockade,  varied  but 
rarely  by  any  incident  of  more  than  ordinary  moaient 
Commodore  Conner  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
capture  the  port  of  Alvarado,  on  the  7th  of  Augml, 
1846 ;  none  of  his  vessels  being  of  sufficiently  light 
draught  to  cross  the  bar.l    Commander  Carpentert 

•  Thifl  direction  was  gi^en,  in  order  to  exempt  Yucatan  flwa  tht 
blockade. 

t  After  the  armral  of  the  Teveb  ordered  to  the  Gulf,  the  Home  8qwd> 
ron  conidsted  of  the  fiiigatet  Cumberland  and  Raritan,  44  gone  each; 
•loo|w  of  war,  Falmouth,  John  Adoma,  and  St  Mary's,  90  guns  each; 
steamer  Miiwisiiippi,  10  guns,  (Paizhan);  steamer  Princeton,  9  guns; 
brigs  Porpoise,  Somers,  Lawrence,  Perry,  and  Tmzton,  10  gons  oMh; 
and  the  schooner  Flirt    Total  number  of  guns,  2l7. 

X  One  effect  produced  by  the  Gkdf  stream  is,  to  cause  the  aocomulitka 
of  numerous  sand-bars  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico,  and  espeei* 
aBy  across  the  mouths  of  the  rirtn.    But  Teiy  ibw  of  the  poits  eui  Is 
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^  the  brig  Troxtoiit  was  still  more  unfortunate,  in  a 

'''^ilar  enterprise  against  Tuspan,  on  the  15th  of  the 

'^'^e  month.     His  vessel  grounded  on  the  bar  at  the 

®^uth  of  the  river ;  every  effort  was  made  to  get  her 

^  but  all  proved  of  no  avail.     It  was  found  impos- 

^'^^  to  save  her,  and  she  was  abandoned.     Lieuten- 

"^t  Hunter  made  his  escape  with  a  boat's  crew,  to 

^'^oiher  vessel  of  the  squadron,  and  the  remaining 

^cers  and  men  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  but  were 

^^rwards  exchanged,  at  the  instance  of  the  Merican 

fi^^mment,  for  Genera]  La  Vega,  and  other  prisoners 

^^n  by  Greneral  Taylor. 

Though  it  may  not  have  been  often  expressed  in 
Words,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  general  feeling  of  regret 
Was  entertained  throughout  the  country,  when  it  be- 
etme  known,  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  Mexico,  that  no  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to 
the  navy  for  the  performance  of  distinguished  services 
papoa  their  own  appropriate  theatre.  Mexico  was  al- 
most without  a  naval  establishment ;  her  marine  con- 
sisting only  of  a  few  brigs,  small  steamers,  and  gunboats, 
intended  rather  for  coast  and  harbor  defence,  than  for 
<^nsive  operations  on  the  ocean.  Soon  after  the  re- 
turn of  Santa  Anna,  however,  a  plan  was  devised  for 
annoying  American  commerce,  which  it  was  thought, 
at  one  time,  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  our  navy 
to  display  its  unquestioned  gallantry  and  heroism.  On 
the  11th  of  September,  a  special  decree  was  enacted 
by  the  Mexican  Congress,  for  the  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners, and  on  the  24th  instant,  regulations  were  es- 
tablished for  privateering,  under  which  prize  letters 


eDiered  at  all,  except  by  Yesseb  of  light  draught,  unless  with  the  ( 
aaee  of  earaeb;   and  the  priodpal  harbor,  the  bay  of  Vera  Cmz,  haa 
bam  jostly  ealled  "  nothing  mora  than  a  bud  roadstead.'* 
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were  issued  by  (xeaeral  Salas,  then  charged  with  tl^ 
supreme  executive  power.    Officers  in  the  Mexica^^ 
service  were  sent  to  Havana,  and  pther  ports,  witl^ 
blank  commissions  fcnr  privateers,  letters  of  citixendup^ 
and  naturalization  papers  for  crews,  which  were  ofierad 
for  sale.    The  prompt  measures  taken  by  the  Ca|itain 
General,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  to  pie- 
vent  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  in  the  harbors  on  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  the  absence  of  suflScient  pecuniary 
mducements  to  risk  a  capture  by  the  American  mnife- 
of-war,  rendered  the  attempt  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment entirely  abortive.* 

Small  steamers  and  schooners  adapted  for  entering 
the  harbors  in  the  Gulf,  were  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  Home  Squadron,  in  the  fall  of  1846 ;  and  on  ths 
15th  of  October,  Commodore  Conner  made  a  second 
eflbrt  to  capture  Alvarado.  The  entrance  of  the  river 
was  defended  by  several  batteries  that  opened  a  brisk 
fire  on  the  American  vessels,  which  attempted  to  cross 
the  bar  in  two  divisions.  The  first,  consisting  of  the 
schooners  Reefer  and  Bonita,  towed  by  the  steamer 
Vixen,  crossed  in  safety,  and  engaged  with  the  bat« 
teries ;  the  steamer  Mississippi,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Matthew  O.  Perry,  having  also  gained  a  favoc^ 
able  position,  brought  her  heavy  guns  to  bear,  and 
nearly  destroyed  one  of  the  enemy's  breastworks ;  but 
unfortunately,  the  steamer  McLane,  with  the  schoonen 
Nonata  and  Petrel,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Forward,  in 
tow,  comprising  the  second  division,  grounded  on  the 
bar,  and  the  enterprise  was  again  defeated.  Commo- 
dore Conner  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to  go  for- 

•  HouM  of  Rep.  Exec.  Doc.  4,  (pp.  40,  et  teq.)  9tod 
CongreM.  , 
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V'Bvd  with  the  first  division  alone,  and  rehiclantly  or^ 
detred  it  to  retire. 

On  the  following  day  Commodore  Perry  sailed  for 

Tabasco  with  the  steamer  Mississippi  and  the  small 

'^•aeb.     This  town  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  the 

Mine  name,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  Mex- 

^^^  and  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  exportation  of 

^E^ce,  product  in  the  extensive  forests  near  the  river 

^^radens.    It  is  situated  on  the  river  Goatzacoalcos, 

^W^it  eighty  miles  in  the  interior,  and  has  formerly  pos- 

'^^aed  considerable  trade,  mainly  carried  on  by  foreign 

^^^^rchants.    The  small  town  of  Fronteira  lies  near  the 

*^Kk>ath  of  the  river  seventy-four  miles  below  Tabasco, 

^lid,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  was  a  famous  place 

>  ^if  rendezvous  for  the  vessels  and  steamers  of  the  enemy 

(Dgaged  in  bringing  munitions  of  war  from  Yucatan 

into  Mexico. 

Commodore  Perry  arrived  off  the  debouchure  of  the 
Goatzacoalcos  on  the  2drd  of  October.  The  Missis- 
sippi remained  at  anchor  outside,  in  charge  of  Com- 
mander AdamSy  while  the  Commodore  crossed  the  bar 
in  the  Vixen,  Captain  Sands,  having  in  tow  the  Bonita, 
Lieutenant  Benham,  and  Forward,  Captain  Nones,  and 
aeveral  barges  containing  a  detachment  of  sailors  and 
marines  organized  for  service  on  shore,  if  required,  un- 
der Captain  Forrest.  The  Nonata,  Lieutenant  Haz- 
ard, followed  under  sail.  Notwithstanding  her  heavy 
drag,  the  Vixen  steadily  ascended  the  stream  against  a 
four-knot  current.  On  arriving  near  Fronteira,  they 
found  that  the  alarm  had  been  given,  though  the  enemy 
were  unprepared  for  resistance.  Two  steamers  were 
discovered  firing  up,  in  order  to  make  their  escape  by 
ascending  the  river ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  Vixen 
east  off  her  tow  in  an  instant,  and  darted  in  advance. 
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with  the  other  vessels  and  barges  following  quicklj  in 
her  wake.  No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  the  town^ 
or  the  Mexican  vessels  in  the  port,  all  which  were 
captured  by  the  Americans.  The  schooner  Amada 
endeavored  to  get  up  the  river ;  but  she  was  purmied 
by  the  Bonita,  and  easily  overtaken. 

Being  anxious  to  reach  Tabasco  before  the  enemy  had 
time  to  strengthen  their  defences,  Commodore  Perry 
ordered  the  detachment  under  Captain  Forrest  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Petrita,  the  largest  of  the  captured 
steamers,  which  also  took  in  tow  the  Nonata  and  For- 
ward, with  the  barges.  The  Bonita  was  attached  to 
the  Vixen  as  before.  The  flotilla  being  in  readinen, 
they  proceeded  up  the  river  on  the  morning  of  the  Mth, 
Lieutenant  Walsh  having  been  left  with  a  party  in 
command  at  Fronteira.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  for»* 
noon  of  the  ensuing  day  they  came  in  sight  of  Fort  Ae- 
cachappa,  erected  to  command  a  di^cult  pass  in  the 
river,  where  the  high  and  steep  banks  approached 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  graceful  branches  of  the 
cotton-wood,  the  fan-like  leaves  of  the  palmetto,  the 
velvet  foliage  of  the  magnolia,  and  the  long  trailing 
•moss,  growing  upon  the  opposite  shores,  mingled  their 
rich  hues  together  in  the  watery  mirror  beneath  them. 
Anticipating  resistance  at  this  point,  arrangements  were 
made  to  land  Captain  Forrest  with  his  detachment, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  men  had  fled  who  wers 
employed  in  preparing  the  guns  in  the  fort  for  sarvioe 
After  spiking  the  artillery  the  fleet  passed  on  its  way 
unmolested.  At  noon  the  whole  flotilla  anchored  in 
front  of  Tabasco,  within  musket  range  of  the  town,  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle.  Captain  Forrest  was  immedi> 
ately  sent  on  shore  with  a  flag  to  summon  the  city  to 
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imrrender ;  and  in  the  meantime  five  merchant  vessels 
found  at  anchor  in  the  river  were  secured. 

The  j!Overnor  of  Tabasco  was  inclined  to  be  exceed- 
ingly valiant  of  speech,  though  very  careful  that  his- 
tory should  chronicle  no  exhibition  of  his  daring  and 
prowess  in  defending  the  State  from  invasion  ;  and  in 
reply  to  Commodore  Perry,  he  not  only  refused  to 
capitulate,  but  invited  him  to  open  his  fire  as  soon 
as  he  pleased.  The  town  was  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  American  vessels  ;  but  the  Commodore  was  un- 
willing to  destroy  it,  and  therefore  ordered  the  guns  of 
the  Vixen  to  be  fired  at  the  flag-staff  and  over  the 
houses.  At  the  third  discharge  the  flag-staff  was  seen 
to  fall,  whereupon  Captain  Forrest  again  went  ashore 
to  inquire  whether  it  had  been  shot  away  or  struck  by 
the  enemy.  He  was  informed  that  it  had  been  cut 
down  by  the  shot,  and  that  the  city  would  not  be  sur- 
rendered. The  firing  was  now  renewed,  and  the  de- 
tachment of  sailors  and  marines  landed  under  cover  of 
the  guns.  Captain  Forrest  took  a  position  in  the  town 
with  his  command,  notwithstanding  a  scattering  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  enemy,  and  remained  there  until 
the  approach  of  evening,  when  Commodore  Perry  di- 
rected the  party  to  return  to  the  vessels,  fearing  that 
they  might  be  cut  off  in  the  narrow  streets  after  dark, 
as  they  were  unused  to  this  kind  of  warfare,  and 
would  naturally  be  too  indifferent  to  their  personal 
safety  and  security. 

During  the  night  the  American  sailors  lay  at  theii 
quarters,  ready  to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  planted  in  the 
streets  opening  towards  the  river.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
was  attempted,  although  the  straggling  fire  from  their 
small  arms  was  kept  up,  but  without  producing  any 
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alarm,  or  causing  serious  injury.     Soon  after  the  at- 
tack was  renewed  on  the  following  morning,  ComniO' 
dore  Perry  learned  that  the  foreign  merchants^  who 
had  been  the  greatest  sufferers  from  his  fire,  aod  the 
citizens  generally,  were  in  favor  of  an  immediate  cap* 
itulation,  but  were  overruled  by  the  governor,  who  vf- 
peared  entirely  unconcerned  for  the  safety  of  them  or 
their  property.     An  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  Ae 
American  commander,  by  the  merchants,  not  to  del- 
troy  the  town.    It  was  not  designed  to  occupy  the 
place,  in  any  event,  on  account  of  its  insalubrity,  and 
as  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  the  capture  o( 
the  Mexican  vessels,  had  been  accomplished,  the  cooh 
modore  decided  to  drop  down  the  river  with  his  priiefl. 
The  latter  were  soon  got  under  way,  in  advance  of  the 
flotilla,  and  a  white  flag  was  hoisted,  as  a  notioe  to 
the  citizens  of  the  town,  that  they  would  not  be  again 
molested.    At  this  moment  it  was  discovered  that  one 
of  the  prizes  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Parker,  bad 
drifted  ashore,  and  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  bad 
collected  behind  the  houses  in  the  vicinity,  and  were 
pouring  volley  after  volley  of  musketry  into  her.    Thai 
movement  down  the  river  was  forthwith  suspended, 
and  a  general  fire  from  the  flotilla  opened  upon  tha 
town.     A  number  of  houses  were  demolished,  and  tha 
smoking  ruins  attested  the  severity  of  the  chastisement 
which  had  been  so  cowardly  provoked.     The  enemy's 
fire  was  speedily  silenced.     Lieutenant  Parker  bravdy 
defended  his  vessel,  and  succeeded  in  getting  her  afloat, 
with  the  loss  of  one  man  killed,  and  two  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Morris  was  also  killed  while  bearing  an  o^ 
der  from  the  commodore  to  Lieutenant  Parker. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  molest  the  Amer 
lean  vessels  or  their  prizes,  and  they  continued  dowa 
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the  river.  Oo  his  return  to  Fronteira,  Commodore 
Perry  dispatched  hU  prizes'  that  were  of  sufficient 
Filue  to  be  manned,  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  destroyed  all 
the  smaller  craft.  The  McLane  and  Forward  were  left 
to  blockade  the  river ;  and  on  the  31st,  the  femainder 
of  the  fleet  proceeded  to  rejoin  Commodore  Conner. 

Orders  were  issued  from  the  Navy  I>epartmenty  in 
October,  to  capture  and  occupy  Tampico,  with  a  view 
of  masking  an  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulua,  then  in  contemplation.  In  accord- 
ance therewith,  Commodore  Conner  sailed  for  that  port 
on  the  Idth  of  November,  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  bis  squadron,  and  on  the  14th  took  possession  of  the 
city,  without  opposition,— the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy  having  been  previously  withdrawn.* 

During  the  absence  of  the  squadron,  the  brig  Somers, 
Lieutenant  Semmes,  remained  off  Vera  Cruz,  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
November,  a  most  daring  exploit  was  performed  by 
liieutenant  Parker,  and  Passed  Midshipmen  Rodgers 
and  Hynson,  belonging  to  the  vessel,  in  a  small  boat 
manned  by  six  men.  Protected  by  the  darkness  of  the 
nigllit,  they  surprised  the  bark  Creole,  which  had  been 
engaged  in  conveying  munitions  of  war  into  the  coun- 
try, in  defiance  of  the  blockade,  as  she  lay  at  anchor, 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle.     The  men  left  to  guard 


•  A  nuaber  of  mudl  remn\»  were  alao  captared  in  the  harbor  of 
Tlampieo;  the  prixe  money  for  thoee  taken  at  this  place  and  at  Tobaaeo 
to  about  9390,000.  PreTwna  to  the  capture  of  Tampico, 
I  Conner  received  fUli  information  in  regard  to  its  defences, 
I  a  plan  of  the  town,  the  forta,  and  the  harbor,  ftom  Mrs.  Ann  Chaae, 
the  wile  of  the  American  Consul.  She  manifested  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  intrepidity  and  determination  on  the  approach  of  the  squad- 
ron. In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  ayuntamiento,  (city  counc  ),  she 
neiwiiiiil  in  hoisting  the  flag  of  her  country,  and  was  neither  mo  xi  by 
a,  nor  intimidated  by  menace.         .  _ 
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the  vessel  were  put  on  shore,  and  the  craft  set  on  fire. 
On  the  5th  of  December,  Midshipman  Rodgers,  in  com- 
pany with  Assistant  Surgeon  Wright,  and  one  of  the 
crew,  went  ashore  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  mag- 
azines. Yhey  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  beach  when  they  were  surrounded  by  a  party 
of  Mexicans.  Dr.  Wright  fortunately  made  his  es- 
cape, but  his  two  companions  were  taken  prisoners.* 
This  event  was  followed  by  a  still  more  serious  disas- 
ter, on  the  8th  instant.  Indications  of  a  northerly  gale 
were  observed  in  the  evening  of  the  7th,  and  the 
Somers  took  shelter  under  Green  Island.  A  sail  was 
reported  from  aloft  the  next  morning,  and  she  stood 
out  for  several  miles,  when  the  approaching  vessel  was 
ascertained  to  be  the  John  Adams,  on  her  way  back  from 
Tampico,  to  relieve  the  Somers  in  the  blockade.  As 
the  latter  was  returning  to  her  anchorage,  a  suspicious- 
looking  craft  was  discovered  standing  in  for  Vera 
Cruz.  The  canvas  was  crowded  upon  the  Somers,  her 
officers  being  determined  not  to  be  found  remiss  in  their 
duty,  and  all  haste  was  made  to  intercept  the  strange 
vessel.  In  the  effort  to  avoid  the  reef  de  Pajordas,  on 
her  lee,  she  was  overtaken  by  the  norther.  At  the 
first  gust  she  was  thrown  upon  her  beam-ends.  She 
careened  over  rapidly,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  in- 
gulfed beneath  the  angry  billows,  now  howling  and 
hissing  with  the  fury  of  a  Phlegethon.     Acting  Mas- 

*  After  being  transferred  from  one  place  of  confinement  to  another, 
and  encountering  the  severest  hardships,  Midshipman Rodgensooeeeded 
in  making  his  escape  in  the  fall  of  1847,  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  where 
he  was  then  detained,  and  took  part  with  the  beleaguering  army  under 
Gcner  I  Scott  in  its  capture,  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral P  low.  While  a  prisoner  he  obtained  much  important  informa- 
tion, vhich  was  communicated,  at  different  timea,  to  the  Ameiicaa 
ofiiec  a. 
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V^   ClemsoQ  and  Passed  Midshipman  Hynson,  with 
^^riy  one  half  of  the  crew,  which  consisted  of  eighty 


^^^ona,  were  carried  down  with  the  vessel,  and  found  a 
^tery  grave  on  that  stranger  shore,  "  uncoffined  and 
^^Uneled/'  The  remaining  officers  and  men  were 
tricked  up  by  the  John  Adams,  and  the  small  boats 
^^antly  sent  out  from  the  British,  French,  and  Span- 
Uli  ships  of  war  anchored  in  view  of  the  wreck,  or 
Succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  where  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Mexicans. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  Commodore  Perry,  with 
the  Mississippi,  Vixen,  Bonita,  and  Petrel,  took  posses- 
fion  of  Laguna,  in  Yucatan,  and  destroyed  the  guns 
and  munitions  of  war  found  in  the  fort  and  town« 
Commander  Sands  was  left  in  charge  with  the  Vixen 
and  Petrel.  Soon  after  this  occurrence,  the  vessels 
beioDging  to  the  squadron,  which  could  be  spared  from 
ttdforcing  the  blockade,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at 
Veia  Cruz,  to  assist  the  army  in  its  reduction. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BUENA    VISTA. 

General  Soott  ordered  to  Mexico— BzpedHioii  to  Verm  Cms— Wili^ 
drawal  of  Troops  from  the  Army  under  General  Taylor — Surpriae  of 
Arkanaaa  and  Kentucky  Cavalry  at  Rncamadon — ^Adrance  <k  Sanla 
Anna  fVom  San  Luu  Potoai — The  Pass  of  Angostura — Buena  Viita 
— Poeition  of  the  American  Troops — Approach  of  the  Enemy — Thh 
Battle— Bravery  of  the  Volunteers— Skinnbh  near  SakiBo— Diss*- 
trous  retreat  of  the  Mexican  Army— Attack  on  the  Wagon  TraiB»^ 
Pursuit  of  Unea. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1847,  and  within  the 
short  space  of  eight  months  from  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  CaIifomia» 
Chihuahua,  Durango,  Coahuila,  New  Leon,  and  Tamau- 
Upas,  embracing  more  than  one  half  of  the  geograph- 
ical area  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  were  either  vir- 
tually conquered,  or  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
American  forces.  The  different  military  operations 
thus  far  conducted,  had  been  executed  with  unexampled 
skill  and  ability,  and  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  army  undei 
General  Taylor,  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  regarded 
of  much  value  as  a  permanent  acquisition,  if  conquest 
had  been  the  object  of  the  war ;  but  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  campaign  on  the  Rio  Grande  was 
as  important  as  it  was  successful.  Every  thing  had 
been  achieved  which  was  to  be  desired.  On  three 
separate  occasions  the  armies  of  Mexico  had  been  de- 
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feated.  No  superiority  of  numbers,  or  advantages  of 
pomtioo,  could  stay  the  advance  of  the  American  soU 
dien.  The  power,  the  military  strength  and  resources 
of  the  enemy,  Were  essentially  weakened  ;  and  it  mat- 
tisred  little  upon  what  theatre  this  had  been  effected, 
whether  upon  a  barren  shore  or  a  sandy  desert,  so  long 
■ft  her  capacity  for  resistance  was  diminished.  A  large 
mnnj,  it  is  true*  was  soon  collected  at  San  Luis  Potosi, 
bat  the  disheartening  influences  of  defeat  were  felt 
even  thne.  Rumor  asserted  that  the  victorious  Amer- 
icana w^re  moving  towards  the  interior;  parties  of 
observatioa  were  thrown  forward,  and  preparations  for 
defence  were  made ;  yet  many  doubted  their  ability  to 
maintain  the  position.* 

A  descent  upon  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico  had  long 
been  in  contemplation  at  the  War  I>epartment  of  the 
United  States ;  but  the  prevalence  of  the  vomito  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  forbade  any  such  enterprise. 
Had  the  cUmate  and  season  been  more  favorable,  it  is 
not  likely  that  this  would  have  been  undertaken  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  ira- 
pcHtanoe  of  the  movement  in  order  to  the  conquest  of 
a  gpeody  and  honorable  peace ;  because  hopes  were 
entertained,  that  the  northern  and  frontier  departments 
of  Mexico  would  declare  themselves  independent  of  the 
central  government,  and  establish  pacific  relations  with 
the  American  Union.  Greneral  Taylor  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  such  would  be  the  case,  from  the  information 


•  '*  Yoa  may  imagine  how  we  are  rituated  here  with  respect  to  the 
approach  of  the  iiiTaden.  •  •  •  •  Who  can  tell  what  will  be  our 
ftile  1->7et  we  have  ^,000  inf»n  more  or  lew,  52  pieces  of  artillery,  34- 
poanders,  and  below,  in  excellent  condition,  an  incredible  quantity  of 
powder,  and  ball  of  eveiy  calibre." — Letter  of  correspondent  of  El  Lo- 
ir, (Vera  Crui,)  dated  at  San  Luis,  14ih  NoTember,  18-16. 
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deriTMl  throQgb  his  agents.*  It  was  certainly  M 
chimerical  supposition.  The  northern  provinces  were 
kno¥Fn  to  be  ardently  attached  to  the  federal  constitiH 
tion ;  and  when  Paredes  came  into  power,  there  were 
strong  symptoms  manifested  of  a  desire  to  resist  bis 
authority.  They  would  naturally  hare  turned  to  the 
American  army  for  support,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  fear  of  losing  a  large  portion  of  territory 
south  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  might  have  con- 
strained the  Mexican  Government  to  listen  to  over> 
tures  of  peace.  But  before  the  war  had  fairiy  cem- 
menced,  the  project  for  the  re-estaUishment  of  the 
federal  constitution,  and  the  return  of  Santa  Anna, 
was  started  by  the  opponents  of  Pftredes,  and  his  sab* 
sequent  overthrow  put  an  end  to  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  in  regard  to  the  secession  of 
the  northern  provinces. 

The  suggestions  of  (General  Taylor  in  favor  of  main- 
taining  a  defensive  position  on  the  line  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  and  the  information  communicated  by  him, 
showing  that  a  march  on  San  Luis  Potosi  from  Sal* 
tillo  would  be  attended  with  serious  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment, and  that  the  Santa  Barbara  pass,  <^wn- 
ing  towards  Tampico,  and  that  in^the  direction  of 
Tula,  were  both  impracticable  for  artillery,  led  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  movement  designed  to  be  made 
upon  San  Luis  Potosi,  from  the  north ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1846,  Greneral  Scott  was  ordered  to'  repair  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  on  foot  and 
conducting  an  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua.  Previous  to  this  timv 
much  valuable  information  had  been  procured  in  re- 

*  Letter  of  Genenl  Taylor  to  the  AdjuUnt  General,  Sepleaikiri^ 
184&. 
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1  ation  to  the  defences  of  the  city  and  castle,  and  Gen- 
eral Scott  had  been  actively  and  constantly  employed 
ifbr  several  weeks  in  making  the  necessary  preparations. 
^eavy  ordnance,  large  quantities  of  missiles  and  ammu- 
xiition,  transport  vessels,  bomb-ketches,  and  surf-boats 
^^o  land  the  troops,  were  ordered  to  be  prepared,  and 
dispatched  to  the  Gulf  without  delay.     A  corps  of  sap- 
pers and  miners,  and  mountain  howitzer    and  rocket 
batteries,  were  also  organized  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  accompany  the  army  on  its  march  to  the 
Mexican  capital. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  attack  on  Vera 
Cruz  should  be  made  in  co-operation  with  the  navy, 
by  a  detachment  from  G^nerd  Taylor's  army  of  four 
or  five  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Patterson.*  After  the  dispatch  of  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, intimating  an  intention  to  make  a  descent  on 
the  Gulf  coast,  at  Tampico,  was  intercepted  by  the 
enemy,  it  became  evident  that  a  much  larger  force 
would  be  necessary.  Tampico  was  occupied,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  stated,  in  order  to  mask  the  more 
important  enterprise  in  contemplation. 

General  Scott  had  made  an  unsuccessful  application 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ordered  to 
the  r^at  of  war,  in  the  month  of  September ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  prior  misunderstanding,  his  request 
was  denied.f    At  a  later  day  this  determination  was 

of  Rep.  Exec.  Doc.  119,  (pp.  84,  88),  2nd  SoMbm,  99th 


f  Allorion  has  been  heretofore  made  to  this  controTeraj  (ante,  p.  94). 
It  appeals  to  haTe  been  mainly  of  a  pemnal  character,  and  one  reflect- 
ing litde  credit  or  honor  on  those  concerned,  though  proving,  Teiy  con- 
diHiTely,  that  our  militarj  and  civil  officers,  no  matter  how  high  their 
station,  are  not  exempt  from  the  passions  and  prejudices  which  eom^- 
I  afflict  those  who  move  in  a  humbler  sphere.    For  the  paiticttlaiB 
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wisely  reconsidered,  and  in  aocordaoce  with  the  gen- 
eral expectation  of  the  country,  he  was  directed  to 
take  the  field.  To  hiin,  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
was  the  army  indebted  for  its  high  state  of  discipline, 
its  usefulness  and  efficiency ;  and  it  was  due  to  his  past 
services,  and  his  talents,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  active  operations  of  the  war.  If  the 
laurels  won  at  Chippewa  and  Niagara  could  be  re* 
freshed  and  reinvigorated  by  the  cool  breezes  thai 
swept  over  the  terra  templada  of  Mexico, — if  there 
were  new  victories  to  be  gained  that  could  give  ad- 
ditional lustre  to  the  undying  fame  which  formed  one 
of  the  riclicst  jewels  of  the  nation, — it  was  but  just 
that  the  opportunity  should  be  given.  Large  rein- 
forcements were  about  to  be  sent  to  Mexico,  and  the 
occasion  seemed  most  favorable  for  directing  the  gen- 
eral-in-ciiief  of  the  army  to  assume  the  command, 
since  it  could  be  done  at  such  a  time  without  prejudice 
to  the  officer  who  had  hitlierto  so  skilfully  directed  its 
movements.*  There  was  a  peculiar  fitness,  too,  in  as- 
signing General  Scott  to  conduct  the  expedition  against 
Vera  Cruz,  because  the  merit  of  planning  the  move- 

of  Uie  dificrcnce,  sec  Appendix  to  the  Conjjrrossional  Globe,  lBIS-6,  pp. 
650,  et  seq.;  Houtie  of  Rep.  Exec.  Doc.  119,  12nd  sesjiun,  ®th  Con- 
gresa;  Senate  Document,  No.  I,  Ut  sesnion,  30(h  Congresi;  ind  Ibe 
correspondence  bctwtun  General  Scott  and  tlie  Wur  DcpurtmcDt  oom- 
municutcd  to  the  House  of  Reprtdentutives,  March  20lh  and  April  JtiU, 
1848. 

•  General  Taylor  expected  that  General  Scott  would  be  onlered  to 
Mexico,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  least  disappointed  when  Infbmicd 
that  this  had  been  done.  Indecil,  it  does  not  itcem  strange  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  At  the  comincnceiucnt  of  the  war  there  were  a 
number  of  otHcers  in  the  army  superior  in  rank  to  General  Taylor;  bol 
within  a  very  few  weeks  after  that  time  he  stood  second  only  to  Gen- 
eral &>cott. 
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ment  was  his  own,  and  his  experience,  sagacity,  and 
ikillf  were  requisite  to  insure  its  success.* 

The  order  directing  General  Scott  to  repair  to  Mex- 
ico, and  clothing  him  with  discretionary  power  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  conduct  of  hostilities,  was  issued  on 
the  23rd  of  November,  and  on  the  24th  he  left  Wash- 
ington for  New  York,  where  he  embarked  for  New 
Qrleans-t  Before  leaving  the  capital,  the  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  ex- 
pedition. Nine  additional  volunteer  regiments,  includ- 
ing one  of  Texan  horse,  were  called  for ;  and  at  the 
ensuing  session  of  Congress,  bills  were  introduced,  and 
passed,  authorizing  ten  new  regiments  of  regular  troops 
to  be  raised,  and  the  increase  of  the  artillery  regiments 
and  marine  corps, — and  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  two  major  generals,  and  three  brigadier  generals, 
and  the  encouragement  of  enlistment,  by  large  boun- 
ties. The  general  officers,  the  ten  regiments,  and  the 
addition  to  the  marine  corps,  were  to  be  continued  in 
service  only  during  the  existence  of  the  war.J 

•  Projeeto  of  OeneraJ  Scott  liiid  before  the  Secretary  of  War,  Octo- 
tar  97Ui,  1846,  and  NoTember  12th,  16th,  and  2Ut,  of  the  same  year. 

f  "  The  President,  MTeral  days  since,  communicated  in  person  to  yoa 
Ins  orders  to  repair  to  Mexico,  to  take  the  conunand  of  the  forces  there 
asMmbled,  and  particularly  to  organize  and  set  on  foot  an  expedition  to 
operate  on  the  Oulf  coast,  if,  on  arriring  at  the  theatre  of  action,  yon 
shall  deem  it  to  be  practicable.  It  is  not  proposed  to  control  your  oper- 
•tioDS  by.  definite  and  positive  instructions,  but  you  are  left  to  prosecute 
them  as  your  judgment,  under  a  full  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  shall 
Aetate."— Extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General 
Seotl,  dated  November  2l8t,  1846. 

I  The  ten  regiment  bill  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  11th  of  Peb- 
roary,  1847,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  made  to  create  the 
office  of  lieutenant  general  heretofore  alluded  to.  (Ante,  p.  95,  note.) 
By.the  terms  of  the  act,  the  President  was  authorbed  to  equip  one  of 
the  infiintiy  .regiments  as  voltigeurs,  which  was  done.  Under  the 
law  attthorinng  the  selection  of  additional  general  officers,  Gideon 
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While  in  New  York,  General  Scott  addressed  alel 
ter  to  General  Taylor,  informing  him  that  he  was  about 
to  embark  for  the  seat  of  war ;  that  he  designed  to 
undertake  an  expedition  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
etiemy's  country ;  and  that  he  should  be  compeUedi 
though  reluctantly,  to  take  from  him  the  greater  part 
of  the  troops  under  his  command.*    He  reached  New 
Orleans  near  the  close  of  December,  and  early  in  Jan- 
uary following  he  was  upon  the  Rio  Grande.     Instruc- 
tions with  reference  to  his  plans,  and  the  number,  and 
character  of  the   men  whom  he  wished  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  expedition,  were  sent  to  General  Taylor, 
by  different  messengers.     Lieutenant  Ritchie,  one  of 

J.  Pillow  and  John  A.  Quitman,  brigadier  generals  of  ▼olnnteen,  wmt 
appointed  major  generals ;  and  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampilm% 
George  Cadwalader  of  Pennsjlvania,  and  Enoe  D.  Hopping  of  New 
York,  were  appointed  brigadier  generals.  Thomas  H.  Benton  of  lb- 
iouri,  and  William  Cnmming  of  Georgia,  were  originally  appoialal 
the  major  generals,  but  did  not  accept  The  ▼acancies  occaMooed  IB 
the  volunteer  service  by  the  promotion  of  Generals  Pillow  and  QaHnua, 
were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Caleb  Gushing  of  Massachusetts,  aid 
Sterling  Price  of  Missouri. 

*  "  I  am  not  coming,  my  dear  general,  to  supersede  jtta  in  the  iniBt* 
diate  command  on  the  line  of  operations  rendered  illustrious  by  you  aid 
your  gallant  army.  My  proposed  theatre  is  different  You  may  BBSf 
ine  it ;  and  I  wish  very  much  that  it  were  prudent,  at  this  distance,  It 
tell  you  all  that  I  expect  to  attempt  and  hope  to  execute.  «  «  •  Bn^ 
my  dear  general,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  from  you  most  of  the  galUil 
officers  and  men,  (regulars  and  volunteers,)  whom  you  have  so  loQf 
and  so  nobly  commanded.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall,  by  imperiovs  n^ 
cessity — the  approach  of  yellow  fever  on  the  Gulf  coast — nduoe  J0i| 
for  a  time,  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  This  will  be  infinitely  painfbl  t» 
you,  and  for  that  reason,  distressing  to  me.  But  I  rely  upon  yow  pa- 
triotism to  subnut  to  the  temporary  sacrifice  with  cheerfulness.  No  maa 
can  better  afford  to  do  so.  Recent  victories  place  you  on  the  high  oafr 
nence ;  and  I  even  flatter  myself  that  any  benefit  that  may  *%suU  to  iMb 
personally,  from  the  unequal  division  of  troops  alluded  to,  will  lessen 
the  pain  of  your  consequent  inactivity." — L^ter  of  Geiiefal  SooCt  Ir 
General  Taylor,  November  35th,  1846. 
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the  bearers  of  dispatches,  was  on  his  way  to  seek  the 

latter,  when  he  was  attacked,  between  Linares  and 

Victoriftv  by  a  party  erf*  rancheros,  and  cruelly  murdered. 

The  papers  in  his  possession  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

enemy,  and  the  fact  that  an  expedition  against  Vera 

Craz  was  projected  could  no  longer  be  concealed. 

When  the  arrangements  for  the  expedition  against 
Tera  Cruz  were  made  at  Washington,  preparatory 
to  the  departure  of  Greneral  Scott,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  General  Taylor  would  deem  it  advisable  to  ad- 
fance  beyond  Monterey,  or  occupy  the  lower  part  of 
the  State  of  Tamaulipas.*  It  was  intended  that  he 
should  rdknain  upon  the  defensive  until  additional  troops 
could  be  sent  out  from  the  United  States.  The  im- 
portance of  the  position  at  Saltillo  was  not  correctly 
understood  at  the  War  Department,  and  hence  it  was 
not  taken  into  account  in  the  calculations  which  had 
been  made.  General  Taylor  might  have  occupied  and 
hdd  the  city  of  Monterey  with  a  much  smaller  force 
than  was  left  under  his  control ;  but  he  wisely  decided 
to  keep  possession  of  Saltillo,  as  being  a  still  more 
commanding  position,  and  completely  covering  the 
single  road  practicable  for  artillery,  which  was  the  only 
formidable  arm  of  the  Mexican  service,  to  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Monterey  was  well  situated 
for  defence;  but  if  the  enemy  could  advance  to  that 
point,  the  communication  with  his  principal  d6pdts 
wonM  be  more  likely  to  be  cut  off,  and  their  protection 
attended  with  more  danger  and  difficulty. 

The  whole  number  of  troops  upon  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  €n  route  for  the  Gulf,  including  the  new  volunteer 
r^mentSy  was  not  far  from  20,000.    General  Scott 

)  of  Rep.  Eztc  Doe.  119,  (pp.  84, 89, 108)  3iid  Seidon,  89th 
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required  12,000  of  these  for  the  expedition  against 
Vera  Cruz.  Besides  the  volunteers  embarked  from  the 
United  States  for  the  island  of  Lobos,  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous,  nearly  all  the  regular  troops  under 
Generals  Twiggs  and  Worth,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  volunteer  division  of  General  Patterson,  were  or- 
dered to  the  same  point.  It  was  with  great  reluc- 
taQce  that  General  Taylor,  parted  with  the  veteran 
troops  whom  he  had  so  long  commanded  ;*  but  the  en- 
terprise which  General  Scott  was  about  to  attempt, 
was  of  primary  importance.  It  was  necessary  that 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  do  Ulua  should 
be  reduced,  if  at  all,  before  the  return  of  the  sickly 
season ;  and  if  that  could  only  be  done  by  an  assault, 
the  regular  regiments  would  be  especially  needed. 
Moreover,  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  Santa  Anna 
might  move  his  army  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  the 
direction  of  Vera  Cruz,  after  receiving  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  dispatches  borne  by  Lieutenant 
Ritchie.  Had  he  done  this,  the  column  under  General 
Scott  would  probably  have  been  decimated  ere  they 
could  have  effected  a  landing  on  the  Mexican  shore. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  policy  to  have 
called  out  a  larger  number  of  volunteers  in  the  sum- 
mer or  fall  of  1846 ;  but  the  error  was  one  very  likely 
to  be  committed  in  a  country  like  ours.  It  was  too 
late  to  correct  it  when  General  Scott  arrived  upon  the 
Rio  Grande;  he  had  no  dragon's  teeth,  from  which 
armed  soldiers  might  be  raised  at  his  bidding ;  and  a 

•  Letters  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Adjutant  (General,  Januaiy.lSch 
and  27th,  1847.  Gk>ncral  Taylor  did  not  anticipate  that  he  would  bt 
required  to  part  with  more  than  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  troops  un- 
der his  command  (Doc.  1 19,  p.  94) ;  but  very  magDaniipoiia^  nuMb  tht 
■acrifice  when  the  exigendM  of  the  service  required  it. 
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deUy,  even  of  a  few  weeks,  could  not  be  permitted. 
About  six  hundred  regulars,  including  two  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  and  four  of  the  finest  artillery  companies 
in  the  army,  with  the  best  disciplined  regiments  of 
volunteers,  which  had  been  drilled  by  General  Wool, 
or  under  the  eye  of  General  Taylor  himself,  were  left 
upon  the  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre.*  In  view  of  the 
loss  of  life  which  afterwards  occurred,  it  may  be  re- 
gretted that  the  ai*my  under  General  Taylor  was  neces- 
sarily so  much  reduced ;  but  he  knew  of  what  mate- 
rials it  was  composed,  and  did  not  rashly  expose 
himself  to  peril.  His  force  was  small,  but  it  proved 
sufficient ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of  one 
of  his  regiments,  the  repulse  at  Buena  Vista  would 
have  been  the  complete  rout  of  the  Mexican  army. 

After  giving  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  troops 
ordered  to  join  General  Scott,  General  Taylor  returned 
to  Monterey.  During  his  absence  General  Wool  had 
remained  encamped  with  his  division  at  Agua  Nueva, 
until  General  WortK  left  Saltillo,  when  he  took  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  above  and  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
with  a  portion  of  his  command,  and  distributed  the  re- 
mainder through  the  valley.  General  Minon  was 
known  to  be  in  the  vicinity  with  his  lancers,  and 
scouting  parties  were  constantly  kept  out  to  obtain  in- 
formation. On  the  22nd  of  January  a  party  of  over 
seventy  men,  consisting  of  Arkansas  and  Kentucky 
cavalr}%  commanded  by  Majors  Borland  and  Gaines, 
were  surprised  at  the  hacienda  of  Encamacion,  forty- 
eight  miles  beyond  Saltillo,  by  General  Minon.  Re- 
sistance against  so  formidable  a  force  would  have  been 

•  Geoerab  Patteraon,  Twi^gt,  Worth,  Pillow,  aakman  and  Shield^ 
aeeoapaoieJ  General  Scott,  and  Generala  Butler,  Wool,  Manhall  and 
Lane  remained  with  General  Taylor. 
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idle,  and  they  surrendered  themselves  priioners  of  war 
Captain  Henrie  of  the  Texan  Rangers  was  with  the 
detachment,  but  gallantly  made  his  escape  on  the 
second  day  after  their  capture.  On  the  S7th  of  Jis- 
uary,  a  picket  guard  of  seventeen  men  of  the  Ksd- 
tucky  volunteers,  under  Captain  Heady,  were  also 
captured  by  the  enemy.  The  advanced  pickets  were 
repeatedly  driven  in,  and  it  was  confidently  rumored, 
that  the  main  body  of  the  Mexican  forces  under  Santa 
Anna  were  marching  to  attack  the  American  army. 

Leaving  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  to  garrison 
the  city  of  Monterey,  General  Taylor  proceeded  to 
Saltillo,  early  in  February.  While  General  Worth 
was  in  command  at  this  point,  a  strong  redoubt  com- 
manding the  town  and  the  plain  in  which  it  is  situated, 
had  been  constructed  by  General  Lane's  Indiana  bri- 
gade, under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  of 
the  ordnance  corps.  Captain  Webster  occupied  the 
redoubt  with  two  twenty-four  pounder  howitzers,  and 
several  pieces  of  smaller  calibre ;  and  Major  Warren, 
of  the  1st  Illinois  foot,  was  directed  to  gaard  the  town 
with  four  companies  of  the  Illinois  volunteers,  two  of 
each  regiment.  On  the  8th  of  February  the  remain- 
der of  the  army,  about  5,000  strong,  moved  forward 
under  General  Taylor  to  Agua  Nueva,  where  he  could 
have  the  advantage  of  a  large  plain  to  drill  his  troops^ 
and  hold  in  observation  the  road  from  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and  the  different  passes  leading  to  Parras,  Monclova, 
and  Saltillo. 

The  road  from  Saltillo  to  Agua  Nueva  pursue*  a 
south-westerly  course,  through  an  irregular  and  broken 
▼alley,  varying  from  two  to  three  miles  in  width,  and 
boonded  on  either  side  by  the  tall  mountain  ridgaa  it 
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the  Sierra  Madre.  About  five  miles  south  of  Saltillo 
is  the  hacienda  of  Buen a  Vibta,*  and  a  short  distance 
beyond  this  the  flanking  mountains  incline  nearer  to 
etch  other,  and  form  the  pass  of  Angostura.  The  at- 
fentikm  of  General  Taylor  was  called  to  this  position 
by  General  Wod,  as  being  one  which  a  small  army 
could  easily  maintain  against  a  larger  force.  Notwith- 
standing its  advantages,  the  former  decided  to  proceed 
to  Agoa  Nueva,  as  he  had  at  first  intended,  and  if  Santa 
Anna  approached  with  his  army,  to  fall  back  to  the 
ground  which  he  saw  at  a  glance  wair  well  adapted  to 
the  limited  numbers  of  his  command.  By  this  means 
he  would  be  enabled  to  practise  a  ruse  upon  the  enemy, 
and  lead  them  to  attack  him  in  a  position  of  his  own 
selection,  and  which  he  felt  fully  competent  to  hold. 
This  determination  was  strengthened  on  his  arrival  at 
Agoa  Nueva,  which  he  found  to  be  a  more  exposed 
position,  and  one  that  could  be  readily  turned  on  either 
flank.  Information  having  been  received  that  the 
Ifexican  forces  were  concentrating  in  his  front,  Gren- 
eral  Taylor  ordered  Major  McCulloch,  with  a  party 
of  Texan  spies,  to  reconnoitre  the  San  Luis  road. 
The  detachment  left  Agua  Nueva  on  the  16th  of  Feb- 
mary,  and  about  midnight  encountered  a  small  body 
of  tfie  enemy's  cavalry,  whom  they  drove  towards  En- 
camacion,  and  then  returned  to  camp.  On  the  20th 
instant  a  strong  reconnaissance  was  dispatched  to  the 
hacienda  of  Heclionda,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  May, 
and  Major  McCulloch  made  another  examination  of 
Encarnacion.  The  reports  of  these  officers  ren- 
dered it  certain  that  Santa  Anna,  instead  of  marching 
with  the  forces  which  he  had  concentrated  at  San  Luis 
PotoMf  to  meet  General  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz,  had  con* 

•  Beantlftil  Ttow. 
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eluded  to  take  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  luch  a 
arge  number  of  troops  from  the  line  commanded  by 
General  Taylor,  and  by  one  decisive  blow  endeavor 
to  wipe  out  the  ignominy  of  past  reverses,  and  retrieve 
the  waning  fortunes  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

At  noon  on  the  21st,  General  Taylor  broke  up  his 
camp  at  Agua  Nueva,  and  retired  leisurely  towards 
the  position  in  front  of  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista, 
which  had  previously  been  selected.  Colonel  Yell  re- 
mained at  Agua  Nueva  with  his  regiment  of  Arkansas 
cavalry,  to  look  out  for  the  enemy,  and  cover  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  stores.  The  2nd  Kentucky  foot 
under  Colonel  McKee,  and  a  section  of  Captain  Wash- 
ington's battery,  halted  at  Encantada  to  support  Col- 
onel Yell.  The  1st  Illinois  foot  under  Colonel  Hardin 
were  stationed  at  the  pass  of  Angostura,  where  it  had 
been  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  proceeded  to  Saltillo,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  May,  with  his  squadron  of  the  2nd 
dragoons,  two  batteries  of  the  drd  artillery,  under  Cap* 
tains  Sherman  and  Bragg,  and  the  Mississippi  rifle 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Davis.  On  the  evening  of  the 
21st,  the  regiment  of  Kentucky  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Marshall,  and  the  squadron  of  the  1st  dragoons.  Cap- 
tain Steen,  were  ordered  to  Agua  Nueva,  to  reinforoe 
Colonel  Yell.  General  Wool  encamped  near  Buena 
Yista  with  the  remaining  section  of  Washington's 
battery,  the  2nd  Illinois  foot.  Colonel  Bissell,  and  the 
2nd  and  3rd  Indiana  regiments,  commanded  by  Col- 
onels Bowles  and  J.  H.  Lane.*    Before  the  removal 

*  In  addition  to  the  forces  above  enumerated,  General  Taylor  bad 
under  his  command  one  company  of  Texan  volunteers,  and  a  spy  cooh 
pany  commanded  by  Major  MeCuUoeh.  The  two  Indiaiia  i 
feimcd  a  brigade  under  the  command  of  General  Lane. 
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^  stores  coald  be  effected,  Colonel  Yell's  pickets 
l^^^c  driven  in  by  the  enemy,  and,  in  obedience  to 
^^  instructions,  he  retired  with  the  reinforcements  un- 
^^t*  Colonel  Marshall,  after  destroying  a  small  quan 
^^y  of  grain  remaining  at  the  hacienda,  and  leav 
^  a  few  wagons  which  had  been  abandoned^  by 
^teamsters.  At  Encantada  he  was  joined  by  the 
fivce  ander  Colonel  McKee,  and  they  fell  back  to- 
gether to  Baena  Vista,  before  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  the  22nd. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  in 
October  1846,  Santa  Anna  labored  unceasingly  in 
iCrengthening  his  fortifications  at  that  point,  and  in 
equipping  and  instructing  the  men  under  his  command. 
Political  dissensions  and  diflferences,  however,  were 
not  entirely  healed.  His  approach  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  his  journey  to  take  command  of  the  army  of 
the  north,  had  been  attended  with  all  the  pomp  and 
parade,  the  glitter  and  show,  the  shouting  and  rejoic- 
ing, of  a  triumphal  procession ;  but  much  of  this  en- 
thusiasm was  transient  and  unreal.  The  elements  of 
discontent  still  existed.  The  Mexican  Congress,  which 
assembled  in  December,  elected  Santa  Anna  to  the 
presidency,  and  made  choice  of  Gomez  Farias  as  vice 
president,  upon  whom  the  executive  authority  devolved 
during  the  absence  of  the  former.  The  monarchists 
and  centralists  were  opposed  to  this  arrangement,  and 
did  not  repress  their  complaints.  Weeks  and  months 
ndled  by ;  no  enemy  appeared ;  and  the  army  remained 
inactive.  The  people  became  dissatisfied  ;  they  ex- 
pected eiery  thing  from  Santa  Anna,  and  could  not 
be  disappointed.  Murmurs  were  repeatedly  heard ; 
aod  it  was  at  length  asserted  that  motives  of  personal 
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ambition  detained  him  at  S^  Luis  Potosi.*    He  i 

hesitate  no  longer.     His  private  credit  was  pledged  fo*^ 
a  lOan  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  an^ 
the  necessary  supplies  for  twelve  days  procured  for  hi^ 
army.     On  the  28th  of  January  he  commenced  mor^— 
ing  forward  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  forcer 
of  about  20,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  cavalry  detacb- 
ments  under  Generals  Minon  and  Urrea  already  thrown 
in  the  advance.f     The  march  was  long  and' tedious 
The  army  was  scantily  supplied  with  food,  water  and 
clothing ;  the  weather  was  harsh  and  inclement ;  and 
sickness  and  desertion   fast  thinned   their   numbeiii 
Encouraged  by  the  promise  of  their  leader,  that  th^ 
would  soon  be  supplied  from  the  well-filled  storehousei 
of  the  American  army  at  Saltillo  and  Monterey,  the; 

•  It  w  questionable  whether  the  withdrawal  of  eo  large  a  mmiberaf 
troops  from  the  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  formed  the  oontroUiDg  naam 
for  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna  against  Gkncral  Taylor.  Political  eoo- 
sideration^  probably  had  for  more  influence.  Tha  amiy  eouki  Imm 
made  the  march  to  Vera  Cros,  though  a  longer  distaiioe,  with  ftr  Imi 
incouTenience;  but  he  dared  not  lead  them  in  the  direction  of  the  eapi- 
tal.  It  was  said  that  the  presence  of  so  large  a  force  at  San  Luis,-  un- 
der his  orders  was  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  ootmtry,  and  lbs 
march  towards  the  Gulf,  to  meet  General  Scott,  would  have  been  fa 
signal  for  a  bliiody  revolution. 

t  The  accounts  are  very  conflicting  in  relation  to  the  strengtli  of  thf 
Mexican  army.  In  his  official  report  of  the  battle  at  Boraia  yktM 
Santa  Anna  states  that.tfae  ibrce  with  which  he  left  San  Lob  PMni 
including  garrisons  and  detachments,  amounted  to  18,133,  and  tkat  k» 
artilleiy  train  consisted  of  seventeen  pieces.  Another  statemeiit  mtkm 
the  army  amount  to  over  21,000,  with  twenty-two  pieces.  The  geaenl 
orders  issued  on  the  28th  of  January,  at  San  Luis,  (Senate  Rzec.  Doa 
No.  1,  1st  session,  20th  Congress,  p.  154,)  and  found  on  the  baUli 
ground  at  Buena  Vista,  show  that  there  were  twenty  pieces  of  aililkiy. 
In  his  summons  to  General  Taylor,  the  Mexican  commander  said  tiM 
forces  under  his  orders  numbered  20,000,  including,  doubtless,  the  de- 
tachment under  General  Mif&on,  and  perhaps  that  under  Urrea;  M 
be  was  moss  likely  to  exaggerate  his  strength  than  the  contrary.    Gea- 
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^'^tiniitd  to  advance  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which 

^Te  calculated  to  discourage  them. 
Tiie  various  detachments  of  the  Mexican  army  were 
^Dcentrated  at  San  Fernando,  and  on  the  night  of 
^  20th  of  February  they  encamped  at  Encenada. 
Qd  the  morning  of  the  21st  mass  was  said  in  front  of 
the  difierent  divisions,  and  at  noon  the  whole  column 
ivere  again  on  the  march ;  the  brigade  of  light  infantry 
Bader  General  Ampudia,  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
lancers^  leading  the  van ;  the  divisions  of  infantry, 
under  General  Lombardini,  in  the  centre ;  and  the 
diviflion  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  under  General  Ortega, 
bringing  up  the  rear.  General  Miiion  was  ordered 
with  his  cavalry  brigade  to  make  a  diversion  in  the  rear 
of  the  American  army,  and  occupy  the  hacienda  of 
Buena  Vista.  The  detachment  under  General  Unea 
ml  Tula  had  received  instructions  to  advance  from 
their  position,  and  attack  the  American  posts,  and  cut 
off  their  communications  between  Monterey  and  the 
Rio  Grande. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Santa  Anna,  on  learn 
ing  the  position  of  General  Taylor,  to  place  his  forces 
between  the  American  army  and  Saltillo,  and  compel 
them  to  fight  him  at  this  disadvantage.  The  retrograde 
movement  to  Buena  Vista  defeated  his  project.     His 

•nl  MiOoo's  cavalij  brigade  was  1 ,900  witong ;  General  Urrea  had  an  in- 
deflflite  number  of  men,  Taiying  from  two  lo  three  thousand ;  General 
Vaaqnei  remained  at  Matchuola  with  a  brigade  of  infantry  as  a  carps 
di  ftMTve;  and  the  main  body  under  Santa  Anna  probably  did  not 
much  eieecd  17,000  men.  The  following  general  officers  accompanied 
tlie  army;  AlTam,  general-in-chief  of  cavalry;  Lombardini,  com- 
mmnder-in-chief  of  the  infantry;  Requena,  general-in-chief  of  artillery; 
Kora  y  Villamil,  chief  of  the  engineers ;  Micheltorena,  chief  of  the 
general  staff;  and  Generals  R.  Vasquez,  Torrejon,  Ampudia,  Andrad6, 
J  iTera,  QuinUmar,  Mifton,  (detached,)  Jaarequi,  Conde,  Pacheoo,  G«f- 
da,  Ort^a,  M ejia,  Flores,  Guzman,  Mora,  and  Romero. 
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troops  were  elated,  however,  with  the  idea  tha^  tl^^ 
Americans  were  retreating  before  them,  and  he  deter*- 
mined  to  advance  by  the  direct  road  to  Saltillo.     Theiv 
were  other  passes  through  the  mountains,  by  way  <]€ 
Heclionda  on  his  right,  and  La  Punta  de  Santa  Elena 
on  his  left,  by  which  he  could  have  gained  the  Saltilb 
road  in  rear  of  Buena  Vista  ;  but  either  of  these  routes 
would  have  required  three  or  four  da^s'  march,  and  the 
state  of  his  supplies  forbade  any  further  delay.    He 
passed  the  night  of  the  21st  with  his  main  body,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Agua  Nueva,  and  at  early  dawn  on  the 
following  morning  took  up  his  line  of  march  towanb 
the  pass  of  Angostura. 

The  position  selected  by  Greneral  Taylor  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  enemy  is  nearly  one  mile  in  advance  of 
the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista.  At  this  point  the  basei 
of  the  mountainous  ridges  are  about  two  miles  apart. 
The  main  road  to  Agua  Nueva  passes  through  a  nar* 
row  defile  inclining  to  the  west  before  it  enters  the 
gorge,  and  then  turning  to  the  east.  Upon  its  ri^t 
is  a  valley,  or  alluvial  bottom,  formed  from  the  debris 
of  the  neighboring  hills,  with  a  small  branch  of  the 
San  Juan  winding  through  it,  and  everyivhere  cut  up 
by  deep  gullies,  and  yawning  pits  and  chasms,  washed 
out  by  the  torrents  plunging  from  the  mountain  sides 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  which  render  it  impracticabk 
for  cavalry  or  artillery ;  and  farther  beyond,  there  is 
an  intermediate  range  of  hills,  with  a  narrow  pass  in- 
tervening between  them  and  the  mountains.  Upon 
the  left  the  ground  descends  gradually  from  the  he*ghti 
towards  the  road,  forming  an  elevated  plain  of  taUe 
.and,  fice  from  timber,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
shrubs  and  bushes,  but  intersected  by  a  succession  of 
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^'^'lits  also  worn  by  the  mountain  torrents.  The 
^nes  are  of  irregular  formation,  some  extending  to 
^  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  others  terminating 
^way  in  the  plain.  On  the  extreme  left  their  banks 
^  doping,  and  can  be  passed  without  difficulty,  but 
>teer  the  road  they  are  more  precipitous,  and  form  a 
tBiiet  of  steep  and  rocky  bluffs.  In  the  rear  of  the 
prineipal  plain,  upon  which  the  line  of  battle  was 
farmed,  are  similar  plateaus,  separated  in  like  lAanner 
iy  imvines. 

Ob  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  1st  fllinois  regiment 
brew  up  a  parapet  on  a  hill  east  of  the  gorge,  and 
ag  a  small  ditch,  and  made  a  parapet  extending  from 
^  road  around  the  brink  of  a  deep  gully  on  the 
ig^t.  In  the  morning  a  ditch  and  parapet  were 
irown  across  the  road  for  the  protection  of  a  bat- 
nry  of  artillery,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  next  the 
hA  which  was  closed  by  running  in  two  wagons 
ia4ed  with  stone.  At  nine  o'clock  the  enemy  were 
iaoo¥ered  advancing  over  the  distant  hills, 

**  Windiiig  firom  cliff  to  cliff,  in  looie  array." 

m  fhey  approached  the  American  lines,  their  columns 
loaed  up  tc^ether.  Dense  squadrons  of  horse,  with 
littering  lances  and  gay  pennons,  formed  the  advance, 
nd  then  came  the  long  serried  files  of  infantry,  with 
rdllery  and  cavalry  intermingled ;  column  upon  col- 
mn  deploying  in  the  valley,  as  if  there  were  no  end 
y  the  stream  of  warriors  which  threatened  to  over- 
rhelm  the  feeble  bancf  before  them.  But  though  weak 
1  numbers,  the  American  soldiers  were  strong  in  their 
oaition,  strong  in  the  memory  of  past  victories,  strong 
I  the  prestige  of  their  leader's  name,  and  stronger 


oil  his  rii;lit,  and   the  2nd 
i\IcK('c.  oc(uij)yin^  a  spur 
tiie  rear.     Colouel  Ilardiu 
height,  with  six  companies 
2Dd  Illinois,  Colonel  Biasellp 
volunteers.  Captain  Connoi 
brigade  under  General  Las 
in  rear  of  the  front  iine,  an« 
of  1st  dragoons  was  held  in 
and  Arkansas  regiments  o 
Marshall  and  Yell,  were  sts 
second  line.     Soon  afterwai 
the  volunteer  cavalry  were 
battalion  of  riflemen  from  1 
Major  Gorman,  sustained  by 
of  the  Kentucky  regiment,  t 
Colonel  Marshall,  were  ordei 
front  and  extreme  left.     Wh 
eral  arrived  from  Saitillo  vi^ 
Iroops,  the  squadron  of  2nd  ( 
onel  May,  the  light  batteries 
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■^  reply  was  what  might  have  been  expected — a 
Prompt  and  decided  refusal.* 

At  two  o'clock  the  battalions  of  Mexican  light  ia- 
^Atry,  under  Genera]  Ampudia,  commenced  deploying 
lo  the  right,  evidently  intending  to  outflank  the  Amer^ 
icuis  and  secure  the  heights  orerlooking  the  broad 
plateao  east  of  the  battery  in  the  road,  while  a  large 
bowitser  opened  its  fire  upon  the  left  of  the  line.  Gen^ 
eral  Lane  moved  forward  with  a  section  of  Washing- 
loo's  battery  under  Lieutenant  OBrien,  and  the  2nd 
Indiana  -regiment,  on  the  left  of  the  2nd  Illinois,  to 
dieck  the  movement    A  demonstration  was  also  ob« 

•  "nbe  eoffrBapoodenee  between  Santa  Anna  and  General  Taylor  waa 
— itaUii  for  tea  boaitfiil  lone  on^  the  one  hand,  and  tea  aaphatis 
twiilj  OP  the  other.    It  wasaafiiUowsf— 

Suimoifa  OP  Santa  Akna. 

"  Ton  are  ■nrroonded  bj  twenty  thooiand  men,  and  cannot  in  any 
kaans  pnibabiltey  aroid  euflering  a  root,  and  being  cot  to  piece*  with 
joar  tfoopa ;  but  aa  yon  desenre  consideration  and  particular  esteem,  I 
vab  to  aave  you  fiom  a  eatastrophe,  and  for  that  purpose  give  you  this 
Mliee  in  order  that  ytm  may  surrender  at  discretion,  under  the  assur- 
•Dca  Ihnt  yoa  will  be  treated  with  the  consideration  belonging  to  the 
Mexican  character,  to  which  end  you  will  be  granted  an  hour's  time  to 
maikn  up  your  nund,  to  commence  firom  the  moment  when  my  flag  of 
fensa  aiiivca  in  your  camp. 

M  Willi  this  view,  I  assure  yoa  of  m^  paitiealar  consideration. 

«  God  and  Liberty.    Camp  at  Encam  *da,  Februaiy  Si,  1847. 

*<  Amto.  Lopez  D£  Santa  Anna. 
•  T^  OsBsral  Z.  TATum.  ) 

Chmi^idfaV  ti^M*M  ^tki  U.  5.*'  j 

RbpLT  of  0£N£RAL  Tati^r. 

**  Hesd-gnarten,  Army  of  Oecnpalkm,  { 
Nev  Buena  Visla.  Feb.  tt.  1847.        \ 
•■  8w : — In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning  me  to  surrender 
■y  foioa  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  decline  acceding  to  your 
With  high  respect,  I  an.,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant,  Z.  Taylor, 

**Major  General,  U,  S.  A.  Qfmm^g. 
r  G«B.  D.  Anto.  Lons  db  Banta  AmA,  ? 
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served  on  the  other  flank,  and  the  2nd  Kentucky 
iment,  with  a  section  of  Bragg's  battery  and  a  detac^A 
ment  of  mounted  men,  were  ordered  to  take  post  om 
the  right  of  the  gullies,  and  some  distance  in  adviBoe 
of  the  centre. 

Colonel  Marshall  had  anticipated  the  efibrt  to  ont- 
flank,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.     He  had 
secured  possession  of  one  of  the  spurs  running  cot 
from  the  mountains,  and  was  preparing  to  occopf  i 
still  more  commanding  one  in  his  front,  when  he  m 
induced  to   fall  back  through   some   mistake  in  the 
delivery  of  an  order  from  General  Wool.     When  the 
enemy's  light  troops   approached,  a  spirited  conflict 
ensued,  which  was  kept  up  for  several  hours.    The 
American  loss  was  trifling,  but  the  fatal  Are  of  their 
rifles  filled  the  ravines  and  gorges  with  the  dead  and 
dying  of  their  opponents.     Numbers,  however,  pre- 
vailed  against  courage   and    determination.     Before 
dark  the  Mexicans  had  occupied  the  sides,  and  scaled 
the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  had  thus  oat- 
flanked    the    American    position.      The    recall   wsi 
sounded,  and  Colonel  Marshall  returned  with  his  com- 
mand to  the  plain. 

During  the  night  of  tl  e  22nd,  the  American  troops 
bivouacked  at  their  respective  positions  without  fires, 
and  lay  on  their  arms.  Long  before  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning,  they  were  aroused  from  their  slum- 
bers to  prepare  for  the  coming  contest.  ThS  day 
dawned  beautifully.  The  sky  was  clear  and  cloudless. 
The  sunlight  streamed  over  the  distant  mountain  tops, 
bathing  hill  and  rock,  ravir<)  and  plain,  forest  and 
chaparral,  in  a  rich  flood  of  golden  radiance.  The 
cool  breeze  that  swept  through  the  valley  was  wel- 
comed by  many  a  feverish  brow ;  and  it  rested  sofUy 
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7  l&any  a  manly  cheek,  glowing  with  hope  and  enthu- 
^^Qn,  that  was  cold  in  death  ere  the  shadows  of  even- 
ll^g  itole  along  the  western  hills.  There  were  throb- 
^ii^  bosoms  and  anxious  hearts  in  tliat  little  army ; 
^i  few  among  them  all  were  faint  in  spirit,  or  dreaded 
U)e  encounter. 

Apprehending  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  on 
Saltillo  by  the  detachment  under  General  Minon,  which 
liad  been  visible  all  day  in  rear  of  the  town,  and  that 
the  force  stationed  there  would  be  imable  to  resist  it. 
General  Taylor  had  returned  in  the  evening  of  the  22nd, 
with  the  Mississippi  regiment,  and  the  squadron  of  the 
Sod  dragoons,  to  make  further  preparations  for  its  de- 
fence.  Two  companies  of  the  Mississippi  rifles  under 
Captain  Rogers,  and  one  piece  from  Bragg's  battery 
Boder  Captain  Shover,  were  left  to  protect  the  train 
and  head-quarter  camp.  In  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
the  general  returned  to  the  field  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Mississippi  regiment  and  the  dragoons.  Before  he 
arrived  upon  the  ground  the  battle  had  commenced. 

The  action  was  opened  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
American  line,  by  the  Mexican  light  troops,  and  the 
riflemen  who  had  again  moved  up  the  mountains. 
Major  Trail  was  soon  after  detached  with  three  com- 
pBnies  of  the  2nd  Illinois  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel 
Marshall.  The  united  command  bravely  maintained 
their  ground  against  the  superior  force  under  General 
Ampudia,  which  attempted  to  drive  them  from  their 
position.  About  eight  o'clock  Santa  Anna  put  in  mo- 
tion his  main  columns  of  attack ;  the  divisions  of  Lom- 
bardini  and  Pacheco,  with  a  portion  of  the  cavalry 
under  Juvera,  and  a  twelve-pounder  battery,  advan- 
cing  on  the  left  of  the  American  line,  in  order  to  gain 
the  elevated  ground ;  and  a  strong  column  of  attack 
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imder  Mora  y  Villamil,  with  three  pieces  of 
moving  along  the  road  towards  the  centre.  A  battery 
of  eight-pounders,  consisting  of  eight  pieces^  waBi 
planted  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  near  the  road  where  tbs 
different  columns  were  formed  for  the  attack,  and  Gen* 
eral  Ortega  remained  in  command  of  a  strong  reserr^su 

The  column  advancing  against  the  centre  War 
checked  in  a  few  moments  by  a  rapid  fire  from  Wudh 
Ington's  battery,  which  opened  wide  gaps  in  the  cf* 
posing  ranks.  The  enemy  broke  and  retired.  The 
lancers  were  interposed  to  prevent  the  retreat,  aad 
drive  the  infantry  forward.  But  they  could  better 
meet  the  spear-points  of  their  countrymen,  than  tte 
scathing  torrent  that  poured  down  that  roadway. 
Retreating  in  confusion  they  joined  the  column  mof« 
ing  towards  the  American  left  In  this  quarter  iha 
attack  was  more  successful.  The  heavy  Mexican  bit» 
tery  was  pushed  to  the  foot  of  the  heights  which  tba 
light  troops  had  ascended,  and  their  cavalry  and  » 
fantry,  advancing  up  the  bed  of  a  ravine  in  firont  of  thi 
American  line,  soon  gained  a  position  on  the  fdatean* 

The  battle  now  commenced  in  earnest.  The  2iid 
Indiana  sustained  themselves  for  a  short  time  witbonl 
faltering,  and  Lieutenant  O'Brien  opened  a  vigoroui 
fire  which  mowed  down  the  enemy  in  scores.  Hit 
guns  were  advanced.  Once  more  the  Mexican  line 
began  to  waver,  and  the  infantry  were  again  driven 
forward  by  the  lancers.  A  single  bold  and  vigoroaa 
onset  would  have  secured  the  victory.  General  Lane 
urged  his  men  to  stand  firm — to  push  upon  the  enemy. 
But  the  fire  was  too  terrible.  The  Indiana  regiment 
reeled  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man.  They  staggered 
back  and  retired  from  the  field  in  confusion,  at  the 
moment  when  General  Taylor  arrived  from  SaltiUai 
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!^\^taio  Lincoln,  assistant  adjutant-general  in  the  statT 
.  General  Wool,  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  rally 
^^  fugitives.  Major  Dix,  of  the  Pay  Department,  also 
.  ^shed  forward,  and  snatching  the  colors  of  the  reg- 
^^nt,  he  called  upon  the  men  to  stand  by  them  to 
^  last.  General  Lane,  though  severely  wounded, 
Exhorted  and  entreated  them  to  follow  him  to  victory 
Or  to  death.*  All  efforts  were  in  vain.  A  portion  of 
them  were  rallied  and  joined  the  Mississippi  regiment, 
dmng  good  service  throughout  the  day ;  of  the  remain- 
der, some  retired  to  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista,  and 
others  to  Saltillo. 

The  riflemen  and  cavalry  under  Colonel  Marshall, 
being  thus  cut  off  from  the  centre,  retreated  in  good 
order  in  the  direction  of  Buena  Vista.  Lieutenant 
(TBrien  maintained  the  ground  with  his  guns,  until  all 
his  cannoneers  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  but  being  de- 
prived of  his  support,  he  was  forced  to  retire,  leaving 
one  of  his  pieces,    the  horses  attached  to  which  were 

*  Genenl  Lane  was  completely  carried  away  with  enthnnasm,  and 
liis  ekMiuent  and  impaBooned  appeal  to  the  retreatinjr  Boldicn,  bj 
them  what  a  glorioiu  thing  it  would  be  to  have  it  said  in 
jr,  that  **  Uke  whole  Indiana  regiment  were  cut  to  pieces  /'*  PoHtha- 
watfOM  Ame  seemed  of  litUe  Yalae  at  such  a  time,  and  hu  entreaties  were 
VaA  upon  them.  He  was  too  brave  a  soldier  to  ofler  an  apology  fox  their 
retreat;  but  in  his  official  report  there  is  one  fact  stated,  which  should 
never  be  forgotten  when  their  conduct  is  called  in  question.  He  says : 
"  Tlie  Sod  regiment  of  my  command  which  o^^ned  the  ba'  de  on  tl^a 
pfaan,  in  such  gallant  style,  deserves  a  passing  remark.  I  shall  attempt 
to  make  no  apology  for  their  retreat ;  for  it  was  their  duty  to  stand  or 
fie  to  the  last  man  until  they  received  orders  to  retire ;'  but  I  desire  to 
caB  your  attention  to  one  fact  connected  with  this  affair.  They  re- 
mained in  their  position,  in  line,  receiving  the  fire  of  3,000  or  4,000  in- 
fiuitry  in  front,  exposed  at  the  same  time  on  the  left  flank  to  a  most 
desperate  raking  fire  from  the  enemy's  battery,  posted  within  point- 
blink  shot,  unto  they  had  deliberately  discharged  twenty  rounds  of  ear- 
tii^ges  at  the  enemy." 
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either  killed  or  disabled,  in  the  hands  of  the 
The  2Dd  Illinois  at  once  became  exposed  to  the  ei'    " 
filading  fire  of  the  heavy  battery.     Eight  regiments  o^^ 
Mexican  infantry  came  down  upon  them,  and  the-  _Z 
were  forced  temporarily  to  take  shelter  behind  the  r^iM 
vines.     Sections  of  Sherman's  battery,  under  LieatecaK* 
ants  Thomas  and  French,  advanced  to  their  assistanc^9- 
The  2nd   Kentucky  regiment,  and  Captain   Bragg^iP 
battery,   had   already   been   ordered   from  the   righ^ 
and,  in  connection  with  the  1st  and  2nd  Illinois,  and 
the  sections  of  Sherman*s  battery,  they  drove  back  the 
enemy  in  handsome  style,  and  regained  possession  of « 
portion  of  the  plateau.     The  Mexican  columns  were 
compelled  to  hug  the  piountain  more  closely,  and  their 
immense  hosts  began  to  pour  along  its  base  to  the  rear 
of  the  American  line.     Here  they  were  met  by  tkfi 
MississipiH  rifles,  who  came  into  action  in  double-quick 
time.     As  a  column  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  flanked 
by  their  cavalry,  moved  down  the  slopes  towards  the 
road,  Colonel  Davis  hastened  to  meet  them.     His  men 
were  halted  only  when  within  range  of  their  rifles,  and 
were  then  ordered  to  **fire  advancing.*'     The  fhrnt 
lines  of  the  enemy  fell  before  them.     They  too  suflfered 
severely,  but  they  pressed  boldly  forward,  crossing  a 
deep  ravine  under  a  galling  fire,  until  a  body  of  cavaliy 
attempted  to  gain  their  rear,  when  they  retired  slowly, 
and  aftrr  dispersii  g  the  lancers,  formed  again  behind 
tb^  ravine  whiqh  they  had  first  crossed. 

The  enemy's  battery  had  been  constantly  playing 
upon  the  front  and  centre,  but  its  fire  was  now  turned 
upon  the  position  occupied  by  the  Mississippi  raiment 
Lieutenant  Kilbum,  with  one  piece  from  JBragg's  bat- 
tery, was  ordered  to  this  point,  where  a  new  line  of 
battle,  forming  a  crotchet  perpendicular  to  the  firrt 
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^  was  taken  up.  The  8rd  Indiana  regiment,  under 
■^ilonel  J.  H.  Lane,  accompanied  by  General  Lane, 
tho  advanced  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  state  to 
•llich  they  belonged.  This  was  bravely  done.  Dar- 
■g  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  by  the  enemy 
mainst  this  porticHi  of  the  line,  but  they  were  as  often 
epnlsed.  At  length  a  large  body  of  cavalry  debouched 
mm  their  cover  on  the  left  <^  the  position.  The  Mis- 
iarippi  regiment  immediately  filed  to  the  right  and 
tonted  across  the  plain,  while  the  3rd  Indiana  formea 
Q  the  bank  of  a  ravine,  and  in  advance  of  the  right 
iuik  of  the  MississippianSy  by  which  a  re-entering 
was  presented  to  the  enemy.  The  Mexican  Ian 
came  dashing  onward,  in  close  and  beautiful  order. 
!cq»tmn  Sherman  now  arrived  with  two  pieces  from 
na  battery.  The  American  soldiers  were  firm  and 
toady  as  experienced  veterans,  and  when  the  enemy 
Mune  within  thirty  yards,  a  broad  sheet  of  flame  flashed 
rom  the  entire  line.  Whole  masses  of  men  and  horses 
itere  seen  to  fall  upon  the  plain.  The  enemy  we4*e 
Dstantly  checked  and  thrown  into  confusion.  Tlae 
Americans  advanced,  still  pouring  forth  their  withering 
rolleys.  Captain  Bragg  also  brought  his  battery  round 
o  this  position,  and  commenced  raining  deadly  show* 
ITS  of  grape  upon  the  Mexicans,  as  they  retreated  foi 
lielter  to  the  gorges  and  ravines  near  the  mountains. 
Lieutenant  Rucker,  at  the  head  of  the  squadron  of  1st 
Iragoons,  Captain  Steen  having  been  wounded  when 
lie  left  flank  was  turned,  was  ordered  to  move  up  a 
ravine  and  charge  them.  Before  this  was  done,  the 
nder  was  countermanded,  and  he  was  directed  to  join 
Lieutenant  Colonel  May,  who  was  advancing  with  his 
Mjnadron  of  the  2nd  dragoons,  a  squadron  of  Arkansas 
under  Captain  Pike,  and  Lieutenant  Reynolds 
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with  a  fleetkm  of  Sherman's  battery,  to  ehedi  the  e 
emy'fl  cavalry,  from  the  head  of  their  cokunn  on 
lei^  who  were  threatening  a  descent  on  the  haciend^H 
of  Buena  Vista,  near  which  the  train  of  supfrfies 
baggage  had  been  parked. 

Before  Lieutenant  Colonel  May  had  reached 
groand.  Colonels  Marshall  and  Yell  had  encoimtereiV 
the  enemy  with  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  enrwirf^ 
The  order  to  charge  was  given  on  both  sides  at  Hm 
same  instant.    Like  knights  at  the  tourney  they  sprang 
forward  to  do  their  devoir.     The  squadrons  met  in  the 
centre  of  the  plain.     They  were  hiteriocked  ;  lanoei 
and  sabres  were  shivered;  and  they  grappled  eadi 
other  in  the  death-embrace.    The  shock  was  dreadfbl; 
Colonel  Yell  fell  among  the  foremost ;  but  his  fall  wn 
fearfully  avenged.*    The  fight  was  of  short  duratioa 
The  rifle  battalions  under  Majors  Trail  and  Grorman, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Indiana  infantry  which  had  r^ 
treated,  were  formed  under  the  direction  of  Major 
M unroe,  chief  of  artillery,  and  Major  Morrison  of  ths 
volunteer  staff.     The  enemy  did  not  wait  to  meet  ths 
additional  force.     Their  column  divided  ;  one  part  re 
treating  to  the  mountains,  and  the  other  dashing  through 
the  hacienda,  where  they  received  a  galling  fire  from 
the  riflemen  and  infantry.     Lieutenant  Colonel  May 
had  at  this  moment  come  up,  and  aided  with  his  com- 
mand in  completing  the  rout  of  this  portion  of  tbs 
lancers. 

The  whole  Mexican  column  which  had  turned  the 


*  The  wooDds  inffided  bj  die  Mexiean  lanoen  were  eevefe. 
of  them  eeemed  to  take  greal  delight  in  torturing  the  wounded  and  tl# 
djing.  The  bodj  of  Adjutant  Vaughn,  of  the  Kentucky  caTabj,  whi 
fell  in  thii  charge,  contained  no  len  than  fourteen  wouncUy  move  thai 
•ae  half  of  which  w«ie  nwrtaL 
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-/^^Wcan  left  were  now  in  a  critical  position.    On 
^T^  flank  the  regular  dragoons,  the  Kentucky  and 
"^Vlansas  oavalry,  Lieutenant  Reynolds'  section  of  ar- 
^^^ry,  and  the  rallied  men  under  Majors  Trail  and 
Vjorman,  and  on  the  other  the  batteries  of  Sherman 
^M  Br^^S&  ^^  ^  ^^  Indiana  and  Mississippi  reg- 
iments, were  advancing  to  complete  their  destruction. 
SSehind  them  was  the  wall  of  mountains,  and  before 
them  a  band  of  determined  men,  firm  as  the  hills  which 
looked  down  upon  their  valor,  whose  messengers  of 
death  were  sending  so  many  of  their  number  to  their 
last  account.     They  faced  about  to  retrace  their  steps, 
exposing  their  right  flank  to  the  American  fire,  but 
caring  only  to  reach  some  place  of  safety.     Just  as 
they  commenced  their  retreat,  a  white  flag  was  seen 
appvtHU^hing  from   the  Mexican   head-quarters.      Its 
bearer  delivered  a  message  from  Santa  Anna  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  requesting  to  know  what  the  latter  wanted. 
GSeneral  Wool  was  ordered  to  the  enemy's  lines,  to  de* 
mand  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  column  cut  off 
from  the  main  body,  and  the  American  soldiers  slack 
ened  their  fire. 

General  Wool  soon  learned  that  the  Mexican  com 
mander  had  practised  a  ruse.  He  was  unable  to  in- 
duce the  enemy  to  stop  the  fire  of  their  battery,  and 
returned  without  having  an  interview  with  Santa  Anna. 
The  retreating  column  had  in  the  meantime  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  pause  in  the  fire,  and  the  configuration 
of  the  ground,  and  were  no  longer  in  immediate  dan- 
ger. As  they  came  opposite  the  American  centre,  the 
1st  and  2nd  Illinois,  the  2nd  Kentucky,  and  Lieuten- 
ant O'Brien  with  two  guns  from  Washington's  battery, 
moved  forward  to  terminate  the  contest  by  a  vigprous 
charge.    The  movement  was  unfortunate,  and  again 
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the   tide  of  battle  turned.    Resolved  to   make 
more  final  and  desperate  stru^ie  for  the  maste^^f% 
Santa  Anna  had  already  ordered  up  his  reserFes,  a.  -^ 
his  batteries  redoubled  their  fire.    The  reinfercemec:    a<» 
marched  up  the  ravine  in  front  of  the  original  line      ^ 
battle,  as  the  Americans  were  advancing,  and  forok    ^ 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  in  connection  with  t-^^ 
column  which  had  retreated.    Against  so  powerful  ^^^^ 
host  that  little  phalanx  could  not  have  been  expect^^ 
to  prevail.     Borne  down   before   this  overwheknitf^ 
array  which  came  so  unexpectedly  upon  them,  the  i  '^^ 
fantry  retired  down  the  smaller  ravines  to  the  roa^^ 
The  lancers  followed  close  upon  them,  slaughtering  i^s- 
discriminately  those  who  lay  helpless  beneath  thei' 
horses'  hoofs,  those  who  were  willing  to  surrender,  ai^/ 
those  who  died  with  a  note  of  defiance  on  their  lips- 
Colonels  Hardin  and  McKee,  and  Lieutenant  Colone' 
Clay,  were  among  the  slain.     Lieutenant  Colonel  Clay 
was  not  mortally  wounded,  and  his  men  endeavored 
to  carry  him  from  the  ground.     Seeing  so  many  falling 
around  him,  he  begged  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  field, 
where  he  died  fighting  bravely  to  the  last     A  prompt 
fire  from  Washington's  battery  upon  the  lancers,  as 
they  attempted  to  follow  the  American  infantry  into 
the  road,  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit. 

Meanwhile  Lieutenant  O'Brien  had  never  ceased 
his  fire.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  i 
second  time  were  all  his  cannoneers  cut  down.  The 
enemy  seemed  goaded  to  desperation,  and  continued 
to  press  forward.  Still  he  remained  firmly  by  his  guns^ 
and  never  left  them  until  the  Mexicans  were  at  their 
muzzles.  Both  pieces  were  captured  and  taken  fitxn 
the  field.  The  crisis  of  the  action  had  arrived.  The 
centre  of  the  American  line  was  almost  forced.    But 
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fttlief  was  nigh.  Captain  Bragg  hurried  forward  with 
his  battery  at  a  gallop,  and  reached  the  plateau  before 
all  was  lost.  Without  any  infantry  to  support  him  he 
opened  his  fire  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Mexican 
line.*  General  Taylor  had  also  arrived  upon  this  part 
of  the  field,  which  he  saw  must  be  maintained  at  any 
oosty  and  his  presence  served  to  animate  the  men.  The 
enemy  wavered,  but  recovered  ;  additional  quantities 
of  grape  were  forced  into  the  American  guns  ;  again 
he  Mexicans  staggered  back,  but  they  rallied  once 
more,  like  some  giant  in  the  last  agony  struggling  with 
the  destroyer  death.  At  this  time  Sherman  had 
orought  his  battery  to  bear  upon  them,  and  the  3rd 
Indiana  and  Mississippi  regiments  advanced  upon  their 
right  flank.  Neither  man  nor  horse  could  stand  before 
that  iron  torrent,  which  swept  the  plain  as  with  the 
bewm  of  destruction.  Repulsed,  routed,  and  in  dis- 
order, they  abandoned  the  contest. 

As  soon  as  the  action  commenced  at  Buena  Vista, 
IB  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  a  demonstration  was  made 
on  the  redoubt  and  encampment  at  Saltillo,  by  the  lan- 
cers under  General  Minon.  Major  Warren  had  di- 
rected the  streets  to  be  barricaded,  and  three  of  his 
oompanies  were  thrown  into  the  cathedral.  Captain 
Webster  opened  upon  the  enemy  with  his  twenty-four 
poander  howitzers,  as  soon  as  they  came  within  range, 
and  drove  them  beyond  the  reach  of  his  shells,  with 
the  loss  of  several  men  and  horses.     They  succeeded, 

•  In  reply  to  Captain  Bra^i  raqaest  to  be  fVimuhod  with  a  rapport- 
teg  partj,  General  Taylor,  turning  to  the  chief  if  his  itaff,  taid— **  Major 
BttM  and  I  will  rapport  jou !"  and  immediately  galloped  forward.  When 
the  enemy  appeared  inclined  to  persiat  in  their  advance,  the  general 
gave  Ui  oelebraled  order  -'*  A  little  more  grape,  Captain  Bragg  l**— 
woide  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  erenta  of 
tiHtday. 
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however,  in  occupying  the  road  south  of  the  town 
and  picked  up  a  number  of  fugitives  from  the  principal 
field.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  they  began  to 
move  towards  their  former  position,  when  Captain 
Shover  advanced  upon  them  at  a  gallop,  with  a  six- 
pounder,  in  the  open  plain,  and  poured  his  shot  into 
the  flank  of  the  column.  A  number  of  teamsters  and 
fugitives  from  the  battle-ground  now  joined  him,  and 
he  pressed  forward.  The  enemy  retired  behind  a  hill, 
and  prepared  to  charge  down  upon  him  as  he  ascended 
it ;  but  by  moving  his  piece  to  the  right  he  gained  a 
favorable  position,  and  a  single  shot  dispersed  them 
Meanwhile  Captain  Webster  had  ordered  Lieutenant 
Donaldson  with  one  gun  from  the  redoubt  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Captain  Shover.  Both  pieces  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  retiring  column,  when  they  broke,  and 
fled  up  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  their  encampment 
In  the  morning  they  were  seen  retiring  through  the 
Palames  pass,  and  did  not  make  their  appearance  again 
on  the  Saltillo  plain. 

The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  does  not  require  words  of 
commendation.  The  facts  are  of  themselves  eloquent 
The  pass  of  Angostura,  the  plain  upon  which  the  bravery 
of  those  volunteers,  many  of  whom  had  never  before 
been  in  action,  was  tested,  and  the  hills  which  flank 
it,  will  be  a  perpetual  monument  Less  than  five 
thousand  men,  not  five  hundred  of  whom  were  reg- 
ulars,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  maintained  theft 
position,  though  the  ravines  around  them  streamed 
with  their  blood,  from  early  dawn  until  set  of  sun.* 
Sometimes  the  day  seemed  almost  lost,  and  General 

«  General  Taylor*!  total  itrength,  exdnrive  of  the  ibioe  at  SaltBK 
was  4,759.  The  regolan  ensaged,  deductiiig  the  general  iteff,  aaoi* 
bered  only  476.    Moit  of  his  guns  were  of  small  oalibf% 
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?^\&r  wAi  advised  by  wreral  of  his  officer^  to  retire 
J  a  MW  position.  This  could  never  have  been  done 
rith  vdunteers.  There  was  but  one  alternative: 
ley  must  fight  where  they  stood,  or  surrender.  Had 
li^  been  regulars,  there  would  have  been  more  una- 
intity  in  their  efforts ;  but  it  may  have  been  fortunate 
bat  they  M^re  otherwise.  Many  of  them  looked  upon 
tie  contest  as  a  personal  matter,  and  being  unable  to 
ppreciate  the  disadvantages  which  an  experienced 
oUier  would  have  instantly  remarked,  so  long  as  they 
vere  whole  and  unharmed,  there  was  no  immediate 
anger.  The  Mexican  troops  were  wearied  and  hun- 
tjt  *nd  in  some  degree  dispirited  ;  yet  they  literally 
soght  for  their  bread,  and  this,  too,  with  the  ferocity 
t  wdves,  and  an  energy  bordering  upon  despair. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  American  army  on  this 
■eeasion  was  dreadfully  severe.  Seven  hundred  and 
wenty-three,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number 
ilgaged,  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  there 
rere  twenty-three  mbsing.  The  Mexican  loss  was 
etween  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand.*  The 
Lmerican  officers  were  not  behind  their  men  in  the 
zhibition  of  zeal  and  bravery.  There  were  three 
lundred  and  thirty-four  in  the  battle,  sixty-nine  of 
rhom,  more  than  one-fifth,  were  killed  or  wounded.  I* 


:  Anoft,  in  hb  official  report,  lepreoeDUi  his  Iom  to  have  been 
,500.  Tke  number  of  pruonen  taken  by  the  Americana  was  294 .  Gon- 
ml  Lombaidini  was  aeverelj  woniuled. 

f  Tliere  were  twenty-eight  ^fficen  kiHed  in  the  battle,  m. ;  Captain 
ineBln,  aanitant  adjutantrgenera! ;  Lieutenants  Moore  and  M cNolty, 
IWMippi  riflea ;  Colonel  Hardin,  Captain  Zabriskie,  and  Lieutenant 
longliton,  lit  lUinois;  Captain  Woodward,  Lieutenants  Rountree, 
IgKher,  Ferguson,  Robbins,  Kelley,  Steele,  Baitleson,  Atherton,  and 
HbB,  9kid  Ilfinob ;  Lieutenants  Campbell  and  Leonhanl,  Texas  volon- 
nn;  Captains  Kinder  and  Walker,  and  Lieutenant  Parr,  Snd  ladl- 
12 
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Generals  Taylor  and  Wool  were  often  exposed  dn 
ing  the  day  to  the  severest  fire.  Colonel  Whiting,  i 
sistant  quartermaster-general,  Colonels  Churchill 
Belknap,  inspectors-general,  Major  Mansfield  of 
engineers,  Major  Munroe,  chief  of  artillery,  MajcM 
Bliss,  assistant  adjutant-general,  and  Captain  EatOK^ 
and  Lieutenants  Gamett  and  McDowell,  aids-de-cam^pi 
were  conspicuous  for  their  gallantry. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  when  Santa 
AlHia  finally  withdrew  his  men  from  the  field.  The 
American  line  had  been  turned  in  the  morning,  hut 
the  ground  then  lost  was  now  entirely  recovered. 
Night  once  more  fell  upon  that  valley ;  wood  cooU 
not  be  procured,  and  again  the  soldiers  bivouacked  at 
their  posts  without  fires,  though  the  mercury  stood  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  They  expected  that  the  con- 
test would  be  renewed  in  the  morning,  but  they  wars 
ready  for  the  attack.  The  wounded  were  removed  to 
Saltillo.  Seven  fresh  companies  were  drawn  from  the 
town,  and  General  Marshall  was  rapidly  coming  up 
with  a  reinforcement  of  Kentucky  cavalry,  and  fotf  . 
heavy  guns  under  Captain  Prentiss,  of  the  1st  artillerf, 
having  made  a  forced  march  from  the  pass  of  Rinco- 
nada,  on  the  road  to  Monterey.  When  the  morning 
light  broke  in  upon  the  American  soldiers,  their  ejei 
were  turned  towards  the  Mexican  encampment.  T\m 
enemy  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  they  had  vanished 
in  the  darkness.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  Santa 
Anna  had  fallen  back  to  Agua  Nueva.  No  pursuit 
was  ordered  by  General  Taylof,  as  his  men  had  not 


ana;  Captain  Taggait,  3rd  Indiana;  Colonel  McKee, 
Colonel  Clay,  and  Captain  Willis,  2nd  Kentucky;  Colonel  Tell  mai 
Captain  porter,  AriLanaaa  oaYsIij ;  and  A^jutanl  Yaiigho,  lal  Smp 
tucky  cftYalxy. 
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yet  recovered  from  their  weariness  and  exhaustion. 
An  exchange  of  prisoners  was  negotiated  on  the  24th« 
and  completed  on  the  following  day.  On  the  26th  the 
Mexican  army  commenced  a  disastrous  retreat,  leav- 
ii^  laige  numbers  of  their  wounded  to  be  cared  for  by 
General  Taylor^s  army.  The  Americans  resumed  their 
position  at  Agua  Nueva  on  the  27th  of  February. 
Colonel  Belknap  was  dispatched  with  a  command  to 
Encamacion,  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  found  the  road- 
kle  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying  of  the  discom- 
fited host  hurrying  onward  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  a 
dark  cloud  of  vultures  hovering  constantly  on  their 
track.* 

While  the  American  and  Mexican  armies  were  con- 
tending on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  General  Urrea 
and  his  cavalry  made  their  appearance  in  the  valley 
of  the  San  Juan.  They  arrived  before  Marin  at  noon 
on  the  23rd  of  February,  and  threatened  an  attack  upon 
the  force  at  that  place,  which  consisted  of  three  com- 
panies of  the  2nd  Ohio  infantry  under  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Irvin.  Information  was  immediately  sent  to  Mon- 
terey that  the  post  was  in  danger,  and  Colonel  Ormsby, 
of  the  Louisville   Legion,  then  m  command  in  that 

^  Hm  capture  of  three  pieces  of  aftilleiy  ^ul  a  few  company  mark- 
inf  iaf,  were  the  only  trophies  borne  firom  Uui  field  by  Santa  Anna ; 
bm  tiiese  were  pointed  to  as  affording  concJuuvA  evidence  that  the  yio- 
•oij  had  been  won  by  the  Mexican  army.  GeneJ-al  Taylor  was  not 
BBOTcd  from  his  original  position  ;  yet  the  Mexican  coaiinander  declared 
that  he  woold  have  done  this  if  his  army  had  not  hmn  ahnost  destitute 
ofiwd  and  water.  A  few  more  such  Tictoiies  miaht  havs  caused  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  repeat  the  lamentation  of  Pyrrhus.  but  HtutUi  Anna 
never  could  have  entered  Saltillo  except  as  a  prisoner  of  war  There 
was  food  in  plenty  behind  the  American  hncs,  and  why  did  be  <wa  take 
ill  He  knew  he  lacked  the  power,  and  hence  his  retreat^  to  wbhJb  ^ 
Hyicd  the  mifcler  term  of  "  countermarch/'  was  oidered. 
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town ,♦  promptly  dispatched  Major  Shepherd  with  th^*^ 
^  companies  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  the  relief  ^ 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Irvin.  The  advance  guard  ^ 
Major  Shepherd  encountered  the  enemy  on  the  roJ-*t 
and  a  slight  skirmish  took  place.  The  pieces  we^n 
discharged  upon  the  right  and  left,  and  a  volley  ^rf 
musketry  fired  into  the  chaparral,  when  the  detach  1h 
ment  moved  forward  without  interruption,  and  reaclft^ 
Marin  in  the  morning  of  the  25th.  Several  skirmisFsct 
had  already  taken  place,  but  the  enemy  retired  on  tfie 
arrival  of  the  reinforcement. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Morgan,  of  the  2nd  Ohio  volun- 
teers, was  advancing  with  eight  companies  of  his  rc^ 
iment,  about  two  hundred  men,  from  Seralvo.  Ha 
had  received  instructions  from  General  Taylor  on  the  ' 
23rd,  to  concentrate  his  regiment  at  that  point,  and 
march  to  Monterey  forthwith.  He  left  SeraJvo  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  and  in  the  evening  was  met  by 
a  courier,  who  informed  him  that  a  most  atrocious  aet 
of  barbarity  had  just  been  committed  by  a  portion  of 
the  force  commanded  by  Greneral  Urrea ;  that  a  wagon^ 
train  under  the  escort  of  Lieutenant  Barbouf, 'with 
forty  men,  had  been  surrounded  near  Ramos ;  and 
that  the  soidiers  had  been  killed  or  taken  prisonen^ 
and  the  wagoners  butchered.  He  proceeded  on  Us 
march  during  the  night,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  25th  reached  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
where  he  found  the  bodies  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
of  the  wagoners  horribly  mutilated,  some  of  them  hav- 

*  General  Butler  had  returned  to  the  United  States,  under  the  tJ" 
Tice  of  his  phyricians,  on  account  of  hitf  wound  receiTed  at  the  sloaih 
L«o  .'  *'  iterey,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  a  long  time.  Hoit 
of  the  balls  used  by  the  Mexicans  were  of  eopper,  and  rtrj  ptfftftnWI^ 
in  thttr  effect,  especially  in  that  warm  climate 
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mg  been  staked  to  the  ground  and  cut  to  pieces,  the 
wagons  burning,  and  several  of  the  dead  bodies  con- 
suming in  the  flames.  The  march  was  continued  to 
Marin,  which  was  found  nearly  deserted,  Lieutenant 
Coknel  Irvin  having  proceeded  towards  Monterey 
upon  the  arrival  of  Major  Shepherd.  At  eleven  o'dlock 
at  night  on  the  25th  the  camp-filres  of  the  enemy  were 
in  the  distance,  and  in  an  hour  Colonel  Morgan 
again  upon  the  road.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
when  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Agua  Frio,  his  flank- 
ers reported  the  enemy  to  be  in  force  in  the  chaparral 
on  either  side  of  the  road.  Forming  his  men  in  a 
sqnare  he  resumed  his  march,  after  driving  back  a 
sknall  body  of  Mexicans  who  made  their  appearance 
on  his  flanks.  A  short  distance  beyond  Agua  Frio  the 
enemy  again  appeared,  full  eight  hundred  strong ;  and 
a  constant  firing  was  kept  up  until  the  detachment  ap- 
proached San  Francisco.  Clouds  of  lancers  hovered 
aroand,  threatening  to  sweep  down  upon  the  small 
force  and  overthrow  them  in  an  instant.  Lieutenant 
Stevens  was  now  dispatched  to  overtake  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Irvin.  Dashing  through  the  enemy  who  oc- 
cnpied  the  chaparral  flanking  both  sides  of  the  road, 
he  came  up  with  him  at  Walnut  Springs.  The  latter 
at  once  returned,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
two  field-pieces,  and  joined  his  regiment  in  a  few  hours, 
dislodging  a  body  of  the  enemy  firom  their  ambush  as 
he  advanced  in  front.  In  the  meantime  Colonel  Mor- 
gan had  repulsed  a  vigorous  chai^  made  upon  his 
front  and  flanks,  and  on  being  joined  by  the  reinforce- 
ment he  ordered  an  attack.  An  animated  action  took 
place,  which  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
enemy  retreated  in  confusion,  having  lost  upwards  of 
fifty  men  in  killed  and  wounded.     The  American  lost 
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was  five  killed,  among  whom  was  Captain  Grabana 
assistant  quartermaster,  and  one  wounded.    The  d«- 
fachnient  was  not  molested  again  on  the  routs  to 
Monterey. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  Major  Giddings,  of  the  Ut 
Ohio  regiment,  with  a  mixed  command  of  two  hundisd 
and  sixty  men,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  escorting  t 
large  wagon-train,  and  Major  CoiTee  and  Lieuteaant 
Crittenden,  bearers  of  dispatches,  left  Monterey  (or 
Camargo.    On  the  7  th,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Hefr 
lean  lancers  and  rancheros  under  Grenerals  Urreasnd 
Romero,  who  completely  surrounded   his  comroani 
The  wagon-train  was  ordered  to  be  parked  in  the 
centre,  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  considering  itiex* 
tent.     One  company  was  posted  in  the  rear  with  a 
single  piece  of  artillery,  and  the  remainder  of  the  foroe, 
with  the  other  gun,  were  in  front.     The  enemy  suo- 
ceeded   in   breaking  through  the  train ;    a    number 
of  the  drivers  deserted  their  teams ;   and  the  frigjit- 
ened  mules  sprang  from  the  road  into  the  chiq)arraL 
Forty  wagons  were  captured  by  the  Mexicans  and 
burned.*     A  warm  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  front ; 
but  the  rear-guard  was  in  extreme  danger.     A  pariej 
was  sounded,  and  a  surrender  demanded.     This  wafe 
not  to  be  entertained  a  single  moment.    Captain  Brad- 
ley cut  his  way  through  to  the  rear  with  eighty  meOi 
and  the  whole  train  was  soon  re-united.     The  enemy 
could  make  no  further  impression,  and  withdrew  to- 
wards Serai  vo.     Early  on   the  6th,  Major  Giddingi 
entered  the  town,  and  found  that  the  Mexicans  had 


*  One  of  the  wagoiu  burned  contained  a  large  qaanUty  of  i 
tion  which  exploded,  and  killed  or  wounded  ten  of  the  enemy.  Aflw 
that  time  they  were  more  careAil  how  they  attempted  to  make  a  1wBi<"a 
of  Mich  combustible  materials. 
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^^^nmted  it  in  th«  night.  Here  he  awaited  the  arri- 
^*l  of  Colonel  Curtis,  who  had  left  Camargo  several 
^^Js  previous  with  1,200  men,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new 
^Pfiy  of  ammunition.  Colonel  Curtis  reached  Seralvo 
^0  the  12th,  and  Major  Giddings  resumed  his  march, 
Arriving  at  Camargo  on  the  15th. 

Colonel  Curtis  continued  on  his  way  to  Monterey, 
^tempting  in  vain  to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  until 
the  18th  instant,  when  he  was  met  near  Marin  by  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  May's  dragoons 
and  Bragg's  artillery,  also  in  pursuit  of  Urrea.  The 
general  had  left  Agua  Nueva,  (general  Wool  remaining 
in  command  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  outrages  which  had  been  committed. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  by  the  united  force,  but 
Urrea  eluded  them  by  retiring  beyond  the  mountains. 
General  Taylor  returned  ta  Monterey,  and  on  the  31st 
of  March  issued  a  proclsiffiation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Tamaulipas,  New  Leon  and  Coahuila,  reminding  them 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had  so  far  been  con- 
ducted on  his  part,  and  of  the  respect  paid  to  their 
penons  and  property  so  long  as  they  remained  neu- 
tral ;  but,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  destruction  of  the  wagon-trains,  and  the 
pillage  of  their  contents,  he  demanded  an  indemnifica- 
tion to  be  forthwith  made — each  district,  or  juzgado, 
being  required  to  pay  its  due  proportion.  The  assess- 
ments were  made,  and  payment  enforced.  No  further 
outrages  of  this  character  were  committed,  and  Gen- 
eral Taylor  again  established  his  head-quarters  at  Wal- 
nut Springs,  leaving  General  Wool  still  in  command  at 
Saltillo  and  its  vicinity. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 
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The  Island  of  Lobos—Rendeiroiii  of  American  Porce«— Olfcr  to  ""P^l 
tiato— Vera  Cmi— Castle  of  San  Joan  do  Ulpa— Landing  of  t^^^ 
Troops  under  General  Scolt—Skirmishinff— lina  of  Inv 
Bombardment— Effect  of  the  Fire— Afhir  at  the  Pnente  del  ] 
Dragoon  fight  at  Madellin— Capitulation  of  the  City  and 
Capture  of  AWarado— Advance  of  the  Army  into  the  Intenor— Opt- 
ing of  the  Mexican  Porta. 

The  island  of  Lobos  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  "Une 
Gulf."  It  is  a  sweet  little  spot,  barely  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  formeSh  entirely  of  coral.  The 
Mexican  coast  is  about  twelve  miles  from  its  weileiii 
shore  ;  Tampico  sixty-five  miles  to  the  north-west,  and 
Vera  Cruz  twice  that  distance  in  the  opposite  directioiL 
It  is  covered  with  choice  tropical  fruits  and  plaoti^ 
with  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  variety.  There  are 
lemons  and  figs,  banyan  and  palm-trees — the  letter 
rarely  exceeding  twenty-five  feet  in  height  Many  of 
the  banyans  are  completely  thatched  over  with  ever- 
green vines,  and  form  most  agreeable  arbors,  throifh 
which  the  sunlight  falls,  softly  and  silently,  like  flalm 
of  snow,  and  the  cool  sea  breeze  finds  its  way,  bear> 
ing  health,  and  life,  and  strength  upon  its  wnnga. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1847,  the  variooi 
detachments  of  troops  arrived,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  rendezvous  at  Lobos,  preparatory  to  making  the 
descent  upon  the  main  land  ;  General  Patterson  having 
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^ Arched  with  his  division  from  Victoria  to  Tampico, 
^^    vhich  point  he  embarked;   Generals  Scott  and 
^^orth  sailing  from  the  Brazos ;  and  the  remainder  of 
^^  forces  proceeding  directly  from  the  United  States 
to  the  island.    One  of  the  steamers,  the  Ondiaka,  em- 
Ployed  in  transporting  the  troops,  and  having  on  board 
*   regiment  of  Louisiana  volunteers,  under  the  com- 
'*^and  of  Colonel  De  Russey,  was  driven  ashore  in  a 
8^e  and  wrecked,  between  Lobos  and  Tampico.    Soon 
*fter  reaching  the  land,  they  encountered  a  large  body 
^  Mexicans  commanded  by  General  Cos.     The  reg- 
^Kk^nt  were  without  arms ;  yet  Colonel  De  Russey  in- 
stantly formed  them  in  battle  array,  as  if  to  receive  the 
^neaiy.     They  were  summoned  to  surrender  immedi- 
ately ;  but  an  answer  was  delayed  until  evening,  when 
camp*fires  were  lighted,  and  preparations  apparently 
made  to  pass  the  night.     The  Mexicans  were  deceived 
by  these  appearances,  and  the  American  troops  took 
advantage  of  the  darkness  and  drew  off  in  silence. 
By  making  a  rapid  march  they  reached  Tampico  with- 
out again  meeting  the  enemy. 

Many  of  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  army  had 
not  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  month ;  but  the  soldiers 
were  now  in  fine  spirits,  and,  as  it  was  already  getting 
late  in  the  season,  General  Scott  decided  not  to  post- 
pone the  expedition.  Fishing  and  turtle-hunting  were 
St  once  suspended,  the  troops  were  embarked,  and  the 
transports  got  under  way.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
5th  of  March  the  whole  fleet  came  bearing  down  to- 
wards Anton  Lizardo  before  a  violent  nortiier,  dark* 
ening  the  horizon  with  their  clouds  of  canvas,  and  soon 
filling  the  bay  with  a  dense  forest  of  masts  and  spars. 
It  was  designed  that  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
castle  should  be  m«ide  by  the  army  and  navy  in  co 
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operation  with  each  other;  and  on  the  7th  instant, 
a  reconnaissance  of  the  coast  abov^.  and  below  the 
citv,  was  made  by  General  Scott  and  Commodore 
Conner,  in  the  steamer  Petrita.  From  the  informa- 
tion obtained  on  this  occasion,  and  that  acquired  from 
time  to  time  by  the  naval  officers  employed  in  that 
station,  it  was  thought  best  to  effect  a  landing  on  the 
beach  south  of  Vera  Crciz,  and  due  west  of  the  island 
of  Sacrificios. 

While  General  Scott  was  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of 
war,  and  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  expedi- 
tion against  Vera  Cruz,  a  third,  and  more  specific  prop- 
osition, was  made  to  the  Mexican  government  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1847, 
Mr.  Buchanan  forwarded  a  dispatch  to  the  minister 
of  foreign  relations,  by  the  hands  of  one  Mr.  Atocha, 
whose  diplomatic  abilities  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  very  highest  order,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  a  commissioner,  or  commissioners,  should  be  a]^ 
pointed,  to  meet  at  Havana  or  Jalapa,  clothed  with  foD 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  absence 
of  Santa  Anna,  then  advancing  to  meet  General  Tay* 
lor,  the  vice-president,  Gomez  Farias,  signified  hit 
readiness  to  concur  in  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers, but  required  as  a  preliminary  condition,  that  the 
blockade  should  be  raised,  and  that  the  American  in 
vading  forces  should  evacuate  the  territory  of  Mexico 
or,  in  other  words,  that  all  the  advantages  which  had 
been  gained  should  be  sacrificed,  and  the  American 
government  once  more  trust  solely  to  that  faith  which 
the  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  had  shown 
to  be  as  brittle  as  a  rope  of  sand.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  regarded  these  conditions  as  being  wliolly  iiiad* 
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^''^T)le.    The  Mexican  government  was  informed  of 

"is decision,  in  a  dispatch  from  the  Department  of  State, 

OQ  the  15th  of  April.     It  was  also  stated,  that  the  ofTer 

*  ^  negotiate  would  not  again  be  renewed,  until  a  more 

A^eificatory  spirit  was  manifested  by  the  Mexican  au- 

^'toities ;  yet,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  to  make 

Poace  might  at  all  times  be  afforded,  the  chief  clerk  in 

^'^  State  Department,  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  would  be 

^^nt  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  forthwith,  as  a 

^^^^Nnmissioner  invested  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a 

^^taty.» 

Before  this  diplomatic  correspondence  was  finally 
^loaed,  the  army  under  General  Scott  had  carried  the 
Victorious  standard  of  the  American  Union  far  into 
the  interior  of  Mexico. 

Vera  Cauzf  has  long  been  celebrated,  both  for  its 
commercial  importance,  and  its  commanding  position 
«t  the  terminus,  on  the  Gulf,  of  the  great  national  road 
leading  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  sea-coast.  It 
is  situated  on  the  exact  spot  where  Hernando  Cortes 
and  his  brave  Spaniards  landed,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1510.  The  name  of  Chalchiuheuecan  was  then  given 
to  It ;  but  no  permanent  colony  was  established  there 
mt  that  time.  The  city  was  founded  near  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  Marquis  of  Monterey 
was  governor  of  Mexico,  and  received  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation in  1615.  The  location  has  always  been 
an  unhealthy  one,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  towns 
situated  in  the  tierra  caliente,  or  low  ground  bordering 
upon  the  Gulf.  The  climate  is  moist,  and  its  natural 
warmth  is  increased  by  the  reflection  from  the  sandy 

•  Senate  Exec.  Doc.  No.  I  (pp.  36,  et  leq.),  1ft  Seision,  30th  Con- 

Mi. 
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plains  in  the  vicinity.     The  quality  of  the  water  m 
bad ;  the  atmosphere  poisoned  by  noxious  exhalatiooK: 
from  numerous  ponds  and  marshes ;  and  the  air  full  o^ 
insects,  the  most  annoying  and  conspicuous  of  whic:-  i 
is  the  tancudo,  a  species  of  mosquito.     From  Octob^M 
to  April,  during  which  time  the  north  winds  prevai/r 
the  situation  is  comparatively  healthy.     The  city  w 
small,  its  population  scarcely  exceeding  seven  thousamf « 
in  1844;  but  it  is  laid  out  neatly  and  regularly.    Th$ 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved.    The  homei 
are  built  of  the  Muscara  stone,  taken  from  the  sea-beach; 
they  are  mostly  two  stories  high,  and  very  neat  in  ihttr 
appearance.     The  churches  and  publio  1?f''l^'Tp  «• 
large  and  fine  structures.    On  the  east  tfaa  waBi^iAl 
town  are  laved  by  the  waters  of  the  GuiC  W4-I9I 41 
opposite  side  there  is  a  dry  sandy  plaia«  1 
yond  cannon  range,  by  innumerable  hilb  of  tof 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ia 
which  are  separated  by  almost  impassable  fowsl^W 
chaparral. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone  and  rooilar 
which  is  not  very  thick,  but  has  strong  towers  or  fofH 
at  irregular  intervals.  The  two  most  important  towed 
are  the  Santiago  and  the  Conception,  which  flank  that 
portion  of  the  wall  looking  towards  the  Gulf,  and  art 
twelve  hundred  and  seventy  Castilian  varas,  or  yanU 
distant  from  each  other.  But  the  chief  feature  of  tbi 
defences  of  Vera  Cruz  is  the  famous  Castle  of  Sa» 
Juan    db   Ulua,*    the   reduction   of  which   was  thi 

*  Juan  de  Grijalva  landed  on  the  small  island  upon  which  the  caA 
is  built,  in  1518.  There  was  then  a  small  temple  erected  on  it,  in  whid 
human  victims  were  sacriiiceil  to  the  Aztec  deities.  The  SpanianboB' 
dcrvtood  these  sacriHceA  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  conuaaoili^ 
the  kings  of  Acolliua,  one  of  tlie  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  the  li^ 
Uhia  is  an  althrf;viation»or  corruption,  of  the  fotmm  na 
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v^^^t  object  of  the  expedition  under  General  Scott 
te  c^nstructioQ  was  commenced  as  far  back  as  the 
r^%r  1582,  upon  a  bar  or  small  island  in  front  of  the 
^wq,  at  the  distance  of  one  thousand  and  sixty-two 
y^nls  from  the  main  land.  Near  forty  millions  of  dol- 
^^n  have  been  expended  upon  the  work.  It  is  entirely 
•surrounded  by  water.  The  exterior  polygon,  facing 
^era  Cruz,  is  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  that 
^^OQimanding  the  north  channel  is  not  far  from  two 
^^dred  yards.  There  are  several  strong  bastions,  and 
^  castle  is  supported  by  water-batteries  at  the  angles 
^  the  city»  which  double  the  fire  on  both  the  north 
^  south  channels.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  are  from 
'^ve  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  constructed,  of  Mad^ 
''^tara  Astrea^  a  species  of  soft  coral  procured  in  the 
N^ghboring  islands,  but  faced  with  hard  stone.  The 
Itemates  are  impervious  to  shot,  and  the  magazines 
riB  all  bomb-proof  There  are  also  seven  large  cis- 
,  containing  over  ninety-three  thousand  cubic  feet 
Iter.  Three  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of  artil- 
ry  'vrould  be  a  full  equipment  for  the  castle,  and  it 
oald  then  require  a  garrison  of  twenty-five  hundred 
en  ;  but  that  number,  of  guns  have  never  yet  been 
oanted.  In  the  year  1844,  there  were  one  hundred 
id  five  cannon,  of  various  calibre,  in  the  castle, 
renty-one  mortars,  and  eight  obuses;  and,  in  the 
ty,  ninety-nine  cannon  and  seven  mortars.*     When 

•  Part  of  the  gnns  in  the  castle  were  of  Tery  heaTj  calibre.  Among 
aai  were  ten  84-poiindere,  ten  64'e,  and  ten  15,  8  and  12-pounden, 
Jl  Paixhan  gone) ;  thirty-aeven  brass,  and  twenty-five  iron  d4-pound« 
■  ;  and  nx  18-inch,  and  eight  14-inch  mortars.  Besides  being  sacked 
f  Uw  pirates  under  Lorencillo  in  1683,  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  has  ex- 
aiftiK^*'  many  of  the  revenes  of  war.  It  was  besieged  and  carried 
f  IIm  revohitioiusts  in  1821 ;  and  in  the  fi>IIowing  year  was  besieged 
f  th«  Spanish  troops.    Fram  September  1833  to  Novembar  1896,  tl 
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Genera]  Soott  landed  with  his  army,  there  were  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  can* 
non  in  the  city  and  castle.  The  latter  was  garrisoned 
by  near  two  thousand  men,  and  in  the  former  there 
was  from  three  to  five  thousand.  As  at  Monterey, 
many  of  the  streets  in  the  city  were  barricaded,  and 
the  houses  and  walls  pierced  for  musketry.  The  offi- 
cer in  command  of  the  town  and  castle  was  Juan  Mo- 
rales, governor  and  commanding-general  of  the  state 
of  Vera  Cruz. 

The  debarkation  of  the  troops  was  fixed  for  the  9th 
of  March  The  surf-boats  were  launched,  and  care- 
fully  numi«red;  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  ap- 
pointed day,  most  of  the  troops  were  transferred  from 
the  transports  to  the  vessels  of  war,  to  avoid  orowding 
the  contracted  anchorage  between  Sacrificios  and  the 
main  land  with  too  many  sail.    At  eleven  o'clock  the 


was  three  times  bombarded  bj  the  Spanish,  then  occapjing  the  < 
of  San  Jnan.  In  the  latter  jear  the  castle  itself  was  oaptnred  hf  Iht 
Mexicans,  and  the  city  enjoyed  a  season  of  repose.  It  was  agai«  htp 
sieged  by  the  ministerial  troops  in  18321  In  1838  both  the  castie  and 
town  were  blockaded  and  taken  by  the  French ;  whose  vessels,  bow- 
ever,  were  allowed  to  take  their  position  nndisturbed.  After  this  fatfl 
attack,  extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the  fortificatioBS  of  ths 
city,  and  in  the  castle  itself.  During  the  summer  of  1846,  it  was  geap 
erally  supposed  that  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Conner  would  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  letter 
i>T  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  May  1 3th,  that  tfaa 
naval  force  in  the  Gulf  was  not  thought  to  be  strong  enough  to  mahi 
the  effort.  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  written  by  an  officer  in  the  American 
army,  that  the  Mexican  commander  of  the  castle  sent  won!  to  Commo- 
dore Conner,  that  he  might  bring  his  fleet  up  and  6re  **  until  there  wm 
not  a  shot  in  the  locker,  and  he  would  promise  him  not  to  return  a  gua 
until  he  was  done."  The  castle  was  very  strong,  without  doubt,  and 
the  Mexicans  were  confident  of  their  ability  to  hold  it ;  but  they  wouU 
have  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  resist  the  skill  and  bravely  of  the  aiwy 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  although  iU  reduction  was 
without  putting  them  to  the  test 
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"MroD  was  in  motion,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon 

it  was  abreast  of  Sacrificios.     Every  thing  appeared  to 

4vor  the  movement.     There  was  nothing  like  confu- 

■wn  or  disorder.     The  soldiers  knew  they  were  about 

^  land  in  an  enemy's  country,  but  it  was  a  moment 

^  which  many  of  them  had  long  panted.     The  scene 

•*«  full  of   interest   and  animation.     The  inspiring 

"'tins  of  martial  music  broke  cheerily  on  the  ear. 

'^t  bay  was  crowded  with  vessels,  filled  with  armed 

'^D,  whose  bright  muskets  and  bayonets  flashed  in  the 

.'''flight.     The  stars  and  stripes  fluttered  everywhere 

'^  the  breeze.     In  the  distance  were  the  oflicers  and 

^w»  of  the  foreign  vessels  attentively  watching  the 

^^M^eedings.    Every  fore-top  and  spar  was  crowded 

Nth  anxious  spectators.     It  was  a  bright,  clear  day, 

Hd  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy  ;  the  sea  was  scarcely 

iffled  by  the  mild  breeze  that  came  in  gentle  pufii» 

tun   the  south-east, — and  the  yellow  haze  of  the  ap 

Mmching  evening  rested,  like  the  mantle  of  a  spirit. 

pan  its  broad  bosom,  rising  and  falling  with  the  Ion( 

lajestic  swells  which  rolled  towards  the  shore ;  or  \x 

Dgered  around  the  tall  spires  and  ancient  battlements 

r  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  gloomy  fortress  of  San  Juan, 

pith  its  guns  piled  tier  upon  tier,  frowning  defiance  to 

be  invaders. 

The  landing  commenced  instantly  after  the  arrival 
if  the  squadron.  The  surf-boats,  sixty-five  in  number, 
iffaich  had  been  towed  astern  of  the  larger  vessels, 
irere  brought  alongside  to  receive  the  troops,  and  the 
iteamers  Spitfire  and  Vixen,  with  five  gun- boats, 
formed  a  line  parallel  with  the  beach,  and  within  good 
grape  range,,  to  cover  the  decent.  .  The  small  boats 
were  manned  by  sailors  from  the  squadron,  and  each 
placed  in  charge  of  a  naval  ofiScer.     The  first  line 
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ordered  to  disembark,  was  commanded  by  Generd 
Worth,  and  consisted  of  4,500  men,  fully  armed  and 
accoutred,  and  ready  to  encounter  the  enemy  if  the 
landing  was  opposed.  As  soon  as  the  boats  bad  re- 
ceived their  resj^ective  complements,  they  formed  in  a 
line,  abreast,  between  the  gun-boats  and  the  large  Te»- 
sels.  A  gun  was  then  fired  from  the  Massachusetts^ 
as  the  signal  to  '*  give  way."  The  hardy  seamen  bent 
to  their  tusk ;  every  muscle  was  strained ;  the  tough 
oars  quivered ;  the  waters  parted ;  and,  like  so  many 
frightened  gulls,  they  darted  towards  the  land.  As  the 
keels  grated  on  the  beach,  the  men  sprang  overboard, 
shouting  and  cheering  as  they  rushed  through  the  water, 
in  their  haste  to  reach  the  shore.  In  a  nK>meDt  the 
American  flag  was  unfurled,  and  greeted  with  long  and 
loud  hurrahs.  Their  comrades  remaining  on  boaxd 
the  vessels, — soldiers  and  sailors,  men  and  officers,— 
echoed  back  the  shout,  and  the  bands  of  music  com* 
pleted  the  salute  with  the  glorious  notes  of  ^  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.*' 

On  the  ap)»roach  of  the  American  squadron  and 
transports.  Governor  Morales  issued  a  proclaroatioo 
abounding  in  expressions  of  patriotism ;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  troops.  The 
beach  upon  which  the  disembarkation  took  place  wae 
overlooked  by  high  hills,  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery, 
advantageously  posted,  would  have  done  fearful  execu- 
tion among  the  invading  forces.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  oppose  them,  however, — the  Mexican  commander, 
like  the  ostrich,  which  fancies  itself  secure  when  its 
head  is  hid  in  the  sand,  deeming  himself  perfectly  safe 
while  he  was  surrqunded  %nd  protected  by.  stone  walh^ 
garnished  with  cannon,  and  bristling  with  bayonets. 
Before  sunset  General  Worth  had  formed  his  Rieo  oo 
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f"^  ahora  in  line  of  battle,  as  a  precaationary  measure 

^  Case  they  should  be  molested.     The  remainder  of 

^  troops  were  landed  by  the  surf-boats,  in  successive 

^1^  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening*  the  whde 

^fUiy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  straggling  compa- 

^''^  coDsisting  of  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand 

'^l^  had  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  without  the 

^Hghtest  accident — a  result  unsurpassed  and  unparal- 

■^fed  in  the  hbtory  of  war.* 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Commodore  Conner,  who  was 
^  his  small  boat  personally  superintending  the  move- 
ment, and  to  the  officers  and  seamen  under  his  com- 
^enH^  for  the  skilful  and  successful  manner  in  which 
tie  disembarkation  was  effected ;  and  to  General  Scott 
lUd  his  officers  belongs  the  merit  of  ably  seconding 
lie  efforts  to  put  them  and  their  soldiers  upon  the 
ihcyre*  and  of  making  every  preparation  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold, and  maintain  it,  in  spite  of  opposition. 

At  daylight  in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  a  rapid 
Sre  of  shot  and  shells  was  opened  from  the  city  and 
oeetle  upon  the  position  occupied  by  the  American 
^nny.  A  small  detachment,  under  Captain  Gordon, 
was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  encoimtered  a  body 
of  the  enemy,  whom  they  compelled  to  retire  towards 
the  town.  At  sunrise,  the  steamer  Spitfire,  Com- 
mander Tatnall,  moved  up,  and  continued  to  fire  into 
the  city  and  castle  for  nearly  an  hour.    General  Scott 

•  The  French  expedition  againit  Algien,  in  1830,  is  laid  to  hate 
\mn  "  the  moet  complete  aimament  in  eveiy  reipect  that  ever  left  En- 
lape.*  Ample  prorinon  was  made  in  meana  and  facilidea  for  landing 
the  troops,  end  the  disembarkation  took  place  in  a  wide  baj.  General 
floott  landed  with  his  army  upon  an  open  beach  directly  on  the  ocean. 
No  resistanee  was  offered  in  either  case;  bat  the  French  succeeded  in 
kafing  only  nine  thousand  men  on  the  first  day,  and  that  with  the  loss 
#  hBUfeen  thirty  and  forty  lives. 
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Itttded  early  in  the  morniDg*  and  at  hit  request 
marines  of  the  squadron,  organized   into  a  del  mil    ^^ 
ment  under  Captain  Edson,  were  sent  ashore, 
temporarily  attached  to  the  3rd  artillery.     During 
day  another  transport  arrived^  and  the  total  stren 
of  the  army  was  thus  augmented  to  more  than  11,(1 
men.     The  regulars  were  divided  into  two  brigades^^^ 
commanded  by  Generals  Worth  and  Twiggs,  and  thG» 
volunteer  division  of  General  Patterson  into  three  bri— *  ' 
gades,  under  the  command  of  Generals  PiUow,  Quit* 
man  and  Shields. 

Before  landing.  General  Scott  had  rendered  himsdf 
familiar  with  the  topc^raphy  of  the  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  neoessary  orden 
had  been  issued  for  taking  up  the  line  of  investment 
Gveneral  Worth's  brigade  advanced  up  the  beach  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  instant,  and  occupied  the 
ground  designated  for  his  command,  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  and  within  range  of  the  heavy  guns  of  the  castle. 
Parties  of  Mexican  infantry  and  cavalry  appeared  in 
the  distance,  but  were  dispersed  by  the  mountain  how- 
itzers and  light  batteries.  General  Patterson  thea 
moved  forward  with  his  division,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  on  the  left  of  General  Worth.  The  move- 
ment required  considerable  labor,  and  was  attended 
with  numerous  difficulties.  Roads  were  cut  through 
the  thick  chaparral,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  drag 
the  cannon  over  the  hills,  half  blinded  by  the  whirling 
sand,  and  exposed  to  the  shot  from  the  enemy's  fortifi- 
cations, which  occasionally  came  whistling  over  their 
beads.  The  brigade  of  General  Pillow,  in  the  advance^ 
had  several  skirmishes  with  bodies  of  Mexicans  found 
posted  in  the  chaparral,  who  were  driven  off  with  Iom. 
A  party  of  the  enemy  were  abo  diseoverad  in  the 
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m  large  and  strong  stone  building  in  rear  of 
city.  Captain  Taylor  was  ordered  up  with  one 
of  his  battery,  and  opened  his  fire,  when  the 
Mexicans  immediately  deserted  the  building.  General 
PUiow  pushed  through  the  chaparral  with  the  1st  Ten- 
■eetee  r^ment,  and  took  possession.  At  night  the 
brigade  reached  its  position,  and  on  the  following  day 
(SMierals  Quitman  and  Shields  formed  their  brigades 
en  the  left.  In  the  morning  of  the  11th,  a  smart  skir- 
nush  took  place  with  a  body  of  Mexican  infantry  and 
lancers,  who  were  supported  by  a  brisk  cannonade 
firom  the  city.  Captain  Davis,  of  the  Georgia  regi- 
nenly  was  thrown  forward  with  a  party  of  riflemen  to 
Wing  on  an  engagement,  and  sustained  himself  hand- 
jomely  until  reinforced  by  two  companies  of  his  regi- 
flwnt  under  Colonel  Jackson,  and  a  portion  of  the 
flouth  Carolina  regiment,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Dbkinson,  when  the  enemy  were  repulsed  and  forced 
Id  take  shelter  beneath  the  guns  of  the  town. 

General  Twiggs  was  ordered  to  take  post  on  the  ex- 
tmne  left  with  his  brigade,  and  commenced  his  march 
in  the  morning  of  the  11th ;  the  progress  of4iis  column 
was  interrupted  by  impediments  similar  to  those  which 
had  disturbed  the  march  of  the  volunteer  division  ;  but 
the  difficulties  in  his  way  were  no  sooner  met  than 
Ihey  were  overcome.  His  advance  guard,  consisting 
if  a  squadron  of  the  mounted  riflemen  under  Major 
8amner,  2nd  dragoons,  repeatedly  came  up  with  par- 
ties of  the  enemy,  who  were  routed  in  an  instant.  The 
head  of  the  column  arrived  at  the  hamlet  of  Yergara, 
OD  the  beach  north  of  Vera  Cruz,  about  noon  on  the 
ISth  instant,  and  the  work  of  investment  was  then 
fiilly  completed.  On  the  same  day  safeguards  were 
sent  by  General  Scott  to  the  foreign  consuls  in  the 
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city,  for  the  protection  of  theraaelyet*  their  fiunilieiu 
and  their  property.     The  toils  were  now  set.     A  cor-* 
don  of  soldiers,  whose  encampment  extended  in  a  mag* 
nificeot  semicircle,  from  shore  to  shore,  girt  the  city 
upon  the  one  side,  and  upon  the  other  was  the  broad 
ocean  occupied  by  a  numerous  fleet,  well  manned,  and 
sufficient  to  prevent  all  ingress  in  that  quarter.     To 
break  the  chain  was  impossible;  and  to  avoid  being 
crushed  by  its  contracting  folds  was  shown  in  the  se- 
quel to  be  equally  vain. 

The  line  of  investment  occupied  a  distance  of  about 
seven  miles,  with  an  interval  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  miles  between  it  and  the  city,  and  throughout  its 
whole  extent  was  within  range  of  the  enemy's  heavy 
artillery,  which  kept  up  an  unremitting  fire  by  day  and 
night,  though  with  little  or  no  effect.  But  very  few  of 
the  carts  and  draught  horses  ordered  for  the  expedition 
had  at  this  time  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  labor  was  necessarily  performed  by  the 
troops,  in  hauling  their  cannon  and  supplies  by  hand, 
over  the  sand-hills  and  through  the  thickets  of  chapar- 
ral. As  soon  as  they  were  well  established  in  their 
positions  on  the  line  of  investment,  detachments  were 
sent  out  from  each  brigade  to  clear  its  front,  includ- 
ing the  sub-bourgs,  of  the  enemy's  parties.  This  was 
quickly  accomplished.  The  Mexican  outposts  and  skir« 
mishers  were  all  driven  in,  and  reconnaissances  made 
of  the  intervening  ground.  At  midnight  on  the  18th 
instant,  the  trenches  were  opened  by  the  sappers  and 
miners,  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  city,  and  bat- 
teries were  constructed  for  the  reception  of  the  heavy 
guns  and  mortars,  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  Colonel  Totten,  Major  Smith,  Captains  Lee  and  San- 
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^ft«ik  and  the  other  able  and  efiicient  officers  of  the 
^orps  of  engineers; 

A  succession  of  severe  northers*  delayed  the  land- 
ing of  the  mortars  and  guns  for  several  days,  and  it 
^vas  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  that  three  bat- 
leries  were  completed,  and  seven  mortars  placed  in 
position.  Greneral  Scott  then  summoned  the  city  to 
surrender;  offering  to  stipulate — ^for  the  reason  that 
the  heavy  guns,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  mortars 
intended  for  the  expedition  had  not  then  arrived,  and 
he  was  in  no  situation  to  threaten  the  castle — that  he 
would  not  fire  from  the  town  upon  the  latter,  unless 
he  should  be  first  attacked  by  the  garrison.  Governor 
Morales  chose  to  consider  both  the  city  and  castle 
embraced  in  the  summons,  and  peremptorily  refused 
to  surrender. 

Orders  were  now  given  to  open  the  fire  upon  the 
ci^,  and  the  commanders  of  the  foreign  vessels  in  the 
harbor  were  officially  notified  by  Commodore  Perry ,t 
that  all  intercourse  with  the  shore  must  for  the  present 
cease.  The  intelligence  of  the  glorious  victory  at 
Buena  Vista  had  just  been  received,  and  the  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 
The  plans  and  arrangements  of  General  Scott  had 
been  adopted  with  caution,  but  they  were  settled  with 
mathematical  precision,  and   he  was  ready  to  carry 

*  Theae  mimic  Sirocco*  often  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  work- 
BWD  in  the  trenches.  Their  eyes  were  nearly  blinded  with  the  sand, 
■nd  the  ditches  filled  up  as  fast  as  they  could  be  opened. 

t  Commodore  Perry  relieved  Commodore  Conner  in  the  command  of 
Ihe  borne  squadron  on  the  21st  of  March.  Several  vessels  of  war,  in 
■ddition  to  those  already  in  the  Gulf,  had  been  ordered  to  reinforce  the 
■qnadron,  and  arrived  before  and  during  the  siege.  Among  them  were 
llw  Ohio,  74  guns ;  Potomac,  44  guns ;  Saratoga,  Albany  and  Qennan- 
IMTD,  90  guns  each ;  and  the  Decatur,  16  guns. 


o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  1 
was  commenced  by  batterit 
der  the  charge,  respective! 
Lieutenaat  Shackelford,  2n4 
ton,  8rd  artillery.    The  flot 
gun-boats,  led  by  Conunan 
fire,  were  also  directed  to 
Sacrificios  and  the  main  lani 
taneous  fire  upon  the  town* 
emy's  guns  were  not  silent 
was  opened  upon  the  trenche 
city  and  castle,  which  was  i 
efiectively  returned.    The  tc 
roofs  marked  where 

<*  Tlie  booming  ihoC  ui 

had  fallen ;  and  when  the  nij 
minated  by  the  red  glare  whic 
firom  trench  and  battery.  ] 
hither  and  thither  athwart  the 
appeared,  the  surrounding  dn 
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;Kilaeed  in  charge  of  Captain  McKenzie,  2nd  artillery, 
^and  Captains  Anderson  and  Taylor,  8rd  artillery. 
^TiHee  addifioiial  mortars  were  placed  in  battery,  and 
yim  bombardment  was  kept  up  without  cessation  during 
ibe  day.  The  flotilla  again  opened  its  fire,  and  Com- 
maader  Tatnall  ▼entured  still  nearer  to  the  town  and 
castle ;  but  about  nine  o'clock  all  the  vessels  were  re- 
called by  signal,  from  a  position  which,  as  General 
Scott  Remarked  in  his  dispatch,  had  been  "  too  daringly 
aanmied.''  But  the  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  were 
determined  to  participate  in  the  conflict.  At  the  ear- 
nest request  of  Commodore  Perry,  General  Scott  as- 
signed a  position  in  the  trenches,  to  be  mounted  with 
gnns  from  the  squadron,  and  worked  by  seamen.  A 
strong  battery,  number  5,  was  constructed  by  the  en- 
gineers in  the  rear  of  a  thick  mass  of  chaparral,  and 
three  eight-inch  Paixhan  guns,  and  three  long  thirty- 
two  pounders,  were  landed,  and  dragged  four  miles 
through  the  sand  by  the  sailors,  assisted  by  fatigue  par- 
ties from  the  brigades  of  Generals  Worth  and  Pillow. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24  th  the  pieces 
were  in  position;  the  chaparral  was  cut  away;  and 
torrents  of  shot  and  shell  were  hurled  into  the  town, 
tearing  and  crushing  every  thing  in  their  range.* 

Within  the  city  the  efiect  of  the  American  fire  was 
terrible  and  destructive  in  the  extreme.  The  earth 
shook  at  every  discharge.  Broad  sheets  of  flame  ap- 
peared to  leap  forth  from  the  batteries  of  the  assailants. 
Smoking  ruins,  crashing  roofs  and  buildings,  attested 
the  severity  of  the  bombardment.  The  firm  pave- 
ments were  thrown  up  in  masses,  and  deep  ndges 
ploughed  in  the  streets.     The  iron  gratings  of  the  bal- 

^  The  BSTal  batterj  was  commanded,  in  tiieceMion,  by  r^pCaina 
MajD,  and  Brcaaa. 
13 
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conies  were  torn  from  their  fasteningB^  and  caaenmits 
and  lattices  shivered  in  pieces.  Stone  walb  and  bar- 
ricades afforded  no  shelter.  Wailing  and  Uunentalion 
were  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Fathers 
were  stricken  down  upon  thehr  own  threshdds,  ana 
mothers  smitten  at  the  fireside,  as  they  leaned  over  the 
helpless  offspring  who  clung  to  them,  in  vain,  for  pro- 
tection. Stout  manhood  and  decrepit  age,  the  weak 
and  the  strong,  fell  dead  together.  Late  on  the  night 
of  the  24th  the  consub  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  Prussia,  united  in  a  memorial  to  General  Scottt 
praying  him  to  grant  a  truce  to  enable  the  neutrals^ 
and  the  Mexican  women  and  children,  to  escape  from 
the  scene  of  havoc  around  them.  All  this  sufiering 
had  been  foreseen  by  the  American  commander ;  the 
inhabitants  had  been  forewarned ;  and  the  blockade  had 
been  left  open  up  to  the  latest  hour,  to  allow  the  neu- 
trals to  withdraw.  The  opportunity  offered  had  not 
been  improved,  and  he  informed  the  memorialists,  in 
reply,  that  no  terms  could  now  be  listened  to,  unless 
they  were  to  be  accompanied  by  an  unconditional 
surrender. 

The  Americans  suspended  their  fire  but  for  brief 
periods.  The  guns  in  the  city  and  castle  were  also  in 
constant  activity,  though  they  did  little  execution.  A 
few  shot  entered  the  embrasures  of  the  batteries,  and 
threw  clouds  of  sand  into  the  trenches  and  over  the 
men  serving  the  pieces ;  but  the  casualties  were  very 
few  in  number.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  battery 
number  4  was  in  readiness,  with  four  twenty-four 
pounders  and  two  eight-inch  howitzers,  and  its  deep- 
toned  thunder  was  soon  added  to  the  din. 

During  the  siege,  parties  of  Mexican  rancberos 
and  light  troops  were  frequently  seen  lurking  in  Ilia 
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"  the  Amerioan  lines,  to  entrap  the  incantious 
iwaiy.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  Colonel 
mithy  of  the  mounted  rifles,  was  sent  out  with  a 
Dent  of  about  two  hundred  men,  to  support  a 
oitering  party  under  Lieutenant  Roberts,  who 
d  that  a  body  of  the  enemy  were  on  the  heights 
16  Puente  del  Midois,  a  handsome  stone  struc- 
rown  across  a  small  stream  of  fresh  water  run- 
ito  the  river  Antigua.  On  approaching  the 
it  was  discovered  to  be  barricaded  with  abattis, 
ftl  intrenchments  had  been  thrown  up  on  the 
•  An  attack  was  instantly  ordered.  Lieuten- 
lierts  displayed  in  the  chaparral  on  the  right 
s  company,  crossed  the  stream  below  the  bridge, 
ring  reached  the  enemy's  left,  drove  them  with 
pirit  from  their  position.  Captain  Pope  sec- 
lie  movement  with  two  companies  on  the  other 
nd  the  whole  detachment  were  almost  imme- 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued 
ixly  a  mile.  At  sunset  they  returned  to  the 
laving  killed  and  wounded  a  large  number  of 
my,  with  the  loss  of  but  four  men  wounded. 
lie  25th  instant,  ColoneUIarney  proceeded  with 
iron  of  dragoons  commanded  by  Major  Sumner, 
y  dismounted  men  under  Captain  Ker,  towards 
idellin  river,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  a 
d  force  was  collected  in  that  direction.  On  ar- 
oear  the  Puente  de  Marino,  he  found  it  to  be 
ly  fortified,  and  guarded  by  near  two  thousand 
ith  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Small  parties  of 
were  also  seen  in  the  chaparral  which  skirted 
Ige.  When  the  detachment  came  within  sixty 
he  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire,  and  killed  and 
id  leveral  of  the  command.    Colonel  Harney 
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now  fell  back,  and  sent  to  the  lines  for  two  pieoes  of 
artillery.  In  a  short  time  he  was  joined  by  Lieutenao/ 
Judd  of  the  3rd  artillery,  with  two  guns,  one  companj 
of  the  1st  Tennessee  regiment.  Captain  Cheatham, 
parts  of  four  companies  of  the  2nd  Tennessee,  Colonal 
Haskell,  and  about  forty  dismounted  dragoons  under 
Captain  Hardee.  General  Patterson  also  arrived  near 
the  scene  of  action,  but  declined  interfering  with  the 
dispositions  made  by  Colonel  Harney  for  the  attack. 
Captain  Ker,  with  the  dismounted  men,  was  placed  on 
the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge ;  the  volun- 
teers under  Colonel  Haskell,  on  the  right;  and  the 
artillery  moved  along  the  road,  supported  by  Captain 
Hardee.  Major  Sumner  remained  with  his  command 
in  reserve.  In  a  few  seconds  they  were  warmly  en- 
gaged along  the  whole  line.  After  six  or  eight  rounds 
were  fired  from  the  guns,  the  heads  of  the  enemy  were 
no  longer  seen  above  the  parapet,  and  a  charge  was 
ordered.  Colonel  Haskell,  Captains  Cheatham  and 
Hardee,  rushed  forward  at  the  head  of  the  volunteers 
and  dragoons  with  fearless  intrepidity,  and  leaped  over 
the  fortification,  bayoneting  the  gunners  at  their  posts 
or  driving  them  from  the  bridge.  The  enemy  fell 
back,  but  re-formed  beyond  the  bridge.  This  was 
cleared  in  a  moment,  and  Major  Sumner  dashed  over 
it  with  his  dragoons.  The  Mexican  lancers  could  not 
stand  the  shock.  Their  weapons  were  brokien  like 
reeds  by  the  American  sabres.  The  enemy  turned 
and  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  more  than  fiily  killed 
"and  wounded,  in  the  attack  and  pursuit.  The  Ameri* 
can  loss  was  two  killed  and  twelve  wounded. 

The  fire  was  continued  during  the  25th  upon  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  from  the  five  batteries  in  operatioa. 
In  the  town,  that  night  was  full  of  horrors.    Thers 
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'^nm  BO  place  of  safety  to  be  found.  The  governor 
'was  besought  and  entreated  to  spare  the  further  efiu- 
aion  of  blood  by  a  surrender.  Proud  and  punctilious 
to  the  end  he  refused  to  do  any  thing  that  would  dero- 
gate from  his  honor,  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  yield 
up  the  command  to  General  Landero,  by  whom  nego* 
tiatioDs  were  opened  with  General  Scott.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  batteries  ceased 
playing,  and  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  on  the 
following  day.*  The  surrender  of  the  city  took  place 
in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  when  the  Mexican  forces 
marched  out  to  a  plain  about  one  mile  outside  the 

•  "  T^nnt  of  capltoUtioii  agreed  upon  by  the  commiinonera,  m : — 

•«  Generab  W.  J.  Worth  and  O.  J.  Pillow,  and  Colonel  J.  G.  Totten, 
chief  engineer,  on  the  part  of  Major  Oeneral  Scott,  general-in-chief  of 
the  armiee  of  the  United  States ;  and  Colonel  Joei  Oatierrez  de  Yilla- 
Boeva,  fieotenant  colonel  of  engineers,  Manuel  Robles,  and  Colonel 
Pedro  de  Herrera/Coamusaoners  appointed  by  General  of  Brigade,  Doo 
ioe6  Joan  Landero,  oommanding  in  chief,  Vera  Cruz,  the  castle  of  Saa 
Juan  de  fJhia,  and  their  dependencies,  for  the  surrender  to  the  arms  of 
the  Uniled  States  of  the  said  forts,  with  their  armaments,  munitions  of 
war,  fanisona,  and  arms. 

**  1.  The  whole  garrison,  or  garrisons  to  be  surrendered  to  the  anna 
of  the  United  States,  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  29th  instant,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M. ;  the  garrisons  to  be  permitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors 
of  war,  and  to  lay  down  their  arms  to  such  officers  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  general-in-chief  of  the  United  States  armies,  and  at  a  point  to 
be  agreed  opoo  by  the  commissioners. 

■*9L  MeiJeap  officers  shall  preserre  their  arms  and  private  effects,  in* 
rludBng  hofsea  andliorae  Aimiture,  and  to  be  aUof^ed,  regular  and  irr^- 
glar  officers,  as  also  the  rank  and  file,  five  days  to  retire  to  their  respec- 
tive hones,  oo  parole,  as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

**  3.  Cuinckient  with  the  surrender,  as  stipulated  in  article  1,  the  Mez- ' 
lean  flags  of  the  various  forts  and  stations  shall  be  struck,  saluted  by 
their  own  batteries;  and,  immediately  thereailer.  Forts  Santiago  and 
Conceptkm,  and  the  castle  of  San  Joan  de  Ulua,  occupied  by  the  forosa 
9f  tha  United  States. 

*4.  The  tank  and  file  of  the  regular  portion  of  the  prisonen  to  he 
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town,  where  the  American  soldiers  were  drawn  up  to 
receive  them.  After  passing  between  the  lines  they 
laid  down  their  arms  and  colors,  and  departed  for  the 
interior.  General  Worth  was  appointed  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  town  and  castle,  and  immediately  entered 
the  city  with  a  portion  of  his  division.  Shortly  after 
a  grand  national  salute  was  fired  from  the  squadron,  as 
the  American  flag  rose  above  the  Plaza  of  Vera  Cms, 
and  floated  in  triumph  over  the  ramparts  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulua,  the  Gibraltar  of  Mexico. 

The  reduction  of  the  city  and  castle  was  eflfected  by 
General  Scott,  with  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  trifling 
loss,  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  the  achieve- 
ment.    Including  the  losses  sustained  by  the  navy, 

dbpoiecl  of  afler  sarrender  and  parole,  as  their  general-in-chief  m^ 
desire,  and  the  irregular  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  Hit 
officers,  in  respect  to  ail  arms  and  descriptions  of  force,  giving  the  \ 
parole,  that  the  said  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  themselTes,  shall  not  i 
again  until  duly  exchanged. 

**  5.  All  the  maieriel  of  war,  and  all  public  propeitj  of  eveij  < 
tion  found  in  the  city,  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulaa  and  their  d»> 
pendencies,  to  belong  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  armament  of  ths 
same  (not  injured  or  destroyed  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  i 
war)  may  be  considered  as  liable  to  be  restored  to  Mexico  by  a  < 
treaty  of  peace. 

"  6.  The  sick  and  wounded  Mexicans  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
city  with  such  medical  officers  and  attendants,  and  officers  o  fthe  anny, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  their  care  and  treatment. 

"  7.  Absolute  protection  is  solemnly  guaranteed  to  persons  in  the  city, 
and  property,  and  it  is  clearly  understood  that  no  priTate  boildiiy  or 
property  is  to  be  taken  or  used  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  wilb- 
out  prcTious  arrangement  with  the  owners,  and  for  a  fair  eqmvaleat 

"  8.  Absolute  freedom  of  religious  worship  and  ceremonies  is  aoleattlly 
guaranteed." 

[On  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  all  communication  with  the 
navy  was  suspended  until  after  commissions  had  been  exchanged,  bat 
Captain  Aulick  wds  aiterwards  appointed  a  commissioner  by  Comno- 
dore  Perry,  and  was  present  at  the  signing  af  the  articlea  of  eapltnlft- 
tion,  which  received  his  approbation.] 
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there  were  three  <^oers  killed  and  three  woa«ided,  in 
the  debarkation,  investment  and  bombardment,  and  ten 
men  killed  and  sixty  wounded.*  Upon  occupying  the 
city  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  most  disgusting  state  of 
ancleanliness.  Greneral  Worth  ordered  the  filth  to  be 
removed,  and  took  prompt  measures  to  insure  good 
order,  and  guard  against  disease.  The  poorer  inhabi 
tants  of  Vera  Cruz  were  also  ascertained  to  be  in  a 
sufiering  condition,  and  ten  thousand  rations  were  di- 
rected to  be  issued  for  their  relief;  thus  presenting  a 
singular  feature  in  warfare — ^the  victors  feeding  the 
vanquished,  with  the  stores  brought  hundreds  of  miles 
for  their  own  sustenance  and  support. 

On  the  30th  instant  a  detachment  of  troops  under 
General  Quitman  left  Vera  Cruz  to  co-operate  with  the 
squadron  under  Commodore  Perry,  in  a  joint  attack 
upon  Alvarado.  Lieutenant  Hunter  was  dispatched  in 
advance,  with  the  steamer  Scourge,  to  blockade  the  port. 
He  arrived  off  the  bar  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th, 
and  at  once  opened  a  fire  upon  the  forts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  were  garrisoned  by  four  hundred 
men.  During  the  night  he  stood  off,  but  renewed  the 
attack  in  the  morning,  when  the  enemy  evacuated 
their  defences.  Several  government'  vessels  in  the 
harbor  were  burned,  and  the  guns  spiked  or  buried  in 
the  sand  before  they  retired.  Leaving  a  garrison  in 
the  fort.  Lieutenant  Hunter  proceeded  up  the  river 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  four  schooners.  Early  in 
tlie  rooming  of  the  1st  of  April,  he  anchored  off  Thla- 
cotalpan,  a  city  containing  near  seven  thousand  in- 

•  Major  Vinton,  Srd  artinery,  Captain  AlborCis,  Snd  Infinntrj,  and 
Midshipiiiaii  Shubrick,  of  the  naTj,  were  the  officers  killed.  The  ea*> 
nahiea  at  the  Puente  del  Mkiois  and  the  MadeOin  river,  art  not  ia- 
doded  in  the  etatement  in  the  text. 
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habitants,  which  surrendered  to  him  without  offering 
any  resistance.  Commodore  Perry  arrived  on  the  Sod 
with  the  squadron,  but  the  towns  on  the  river  were  al- 
ready captured.* 

The  dreaded  voniito  would  soon  be  on  the  coast, 
and  General  Scott  could  not  linger  at  Vera  Cruz. 
Owing  to  unavoidable  delays  ana  accidents,  but  one 
fourth  of  the  necessary  road-train  had  arrived,  yet  he 
determined  to  escape  the  pestilence,  as  he  expressed  it, 
'*  by  pursuing  the  enemy."  Lieutenant  Colonel  Belton 
was  left  with  a  detachment  in  command  of  Vera  Cmz 
and  the  castle.  On  the  8th  of  April,  (reneraL  Twiggs 
took  up  the  march  with  his  division,  and  was  followed 
in  a  few  days  by  the  remaining  columns  of  the  anny. 
General  Scott  and  his  soldiers  were  now  upon  the 
high  road  to  the  Mexican  capital,  confidently  trusting 
— and  they  were  not  disappointed — to  find  it  strewn 
with  the  laurels  and  paved  with  the  trophies  of  vie- 
tory.     After  a  period  of  more  than   three  hundred 

*  Lieutenant  Hunter  was  tried  by  a  court-maitial,  and  aenteiiced  to 
be  diMnissed  from  the  squadron  for  transcending  his  orders  in  the  attack 
on  Alvarado.  His  braveiy  and  zeal,  ill-timed  though  thej  were,  camM 
be  questioned ;  but  the  consequence's  of  a  disobedience  of  onlen  WMf 
never  more  signally  illustrated.  It  was  thought  by  the  quarter-maKai^ 
department,  and  that  not  without  reason,  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
draught  animals  required  for  the  use  of  the  army  under  GleneFal  Seoll 
cuuld  be  procured  in  Mexico.  The  country  extending  fttxn  Ornaba  It 
Huasiquako,  which  was  covered  by  AWarodo  and  Thlaoolalpaik 
abounded  in  horses,  mules,  and  cattle ;  which  it  was  the  olject  of  th* 
joint  expedition  under  Commodore  Perry  and  Greneral  Quitman  ta  ■•- 
cure.  Lieutenant  Hunter  was  sent  in  advance  merely  to  blockade  the 
river.  Ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  his  superiors,  he  ventured  upon  as 
attack.  It  was  successful ;  but  before  General  Quitman  arrired  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  towns,  they  had  fled  into  the  interior  with  their 
horses  and  cattle,  and  the  very  resources  which  were  needed  fer  tht 
American  army,  were  seiaed  by  Santa  Anna  and  his  officers. — Aanoal 
Keport  of  the  Quarter- Master  General,  Nov.  34,  1 847. 
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jaan,  they  found  themselves  upon  the  pathway  made 
famous  by  the  exploits  of  Hernando  Cortes  and  his 
followers.  Like  the  Spaniard,  perhaps,  they  came,  for 
the  time,  at  leasts  to  conquer ;  but,  unlike  him,  they 
came  to  make  no  war  upon  inofiensive  inhabitants^ 
they  violated  no  altars — they  profaned  no  sanctuaries. 
They  came  not  to  establish  a  new  faith,  nor  yet  in 
quest  of  some  fabled  Pactolus,  "rich  with  golden 
sands  ;**  but  they  came  as  the  representatives  of  their 
country,  to  defend  her  honor  and  maintain  her  rights. 

After  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal  ports  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  they  were  opened  to 
our  own  commerce  and  that  of  neutral  vessels,  by  di- 
rection of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  a 
tariff  of  duties  was  established  for  the  admission  of  all 
articles  not  contraband  of  war.  The  duties  were  col- 
lected by  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  applied  to  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  war.  The  attention  of  General  Taylor  had  before 
that  time  been  called  to  the  subject  of  collecting  mili- 
tary contributions  of  the  enemy,  if  he  thought  it  expe- 
dient. When  his  wagon-trains  were  destroyed,  he 
required  an  indemnification  to  be  made,  although  no 
systematized  plan  of  enforcing  contributions  was 
adopted.  Genera]  Scott  received  similar  instructions, 
when  on  his  way  to  the  city  of  Mexico ;  but  in  pur- 
suance of  the  discretion  vested  in  him,  he  decided  not 
{o  exasperate  the  people,  or  drive  them  into  open  hos- 
tility, where  they  were  disposed  to  be  neutral,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  belligerent  right  which  might  seriously 
embarrass  his  operations. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SCOTT    AT   CERRO    GORDO. 

VUtarn  of  SanU  Anna  to  the  cHj  of  Mezieo— Fortilicatioiii  at  0am 
Goido — ArriTal  of  the  American  Armj  at  the  Rio  del  Plan — Stormug 
the  Heighta — The  Enemj  rooted — Capture  of  Jalapa  and  Perol»— 
The  Guerilleroe— Proclamation  of  General  Scott— Entrance  of  tht 
Americana  into  Paehia— Wariike  proceedings  of  the  Mezican  govem- 
ment—Skirmiahing  on  the  road  fifom  Vera  Crox — ^Tlfte  Annj  !«§> 
forced — March  towards  the  Mezican  Capital 

With  sickness  and  famine  stalking,  like  giant  spec- 
tres, in  his  rear,  Santa  Anna  returned  to  San  Lais 
Potosi,  followed  by  the  remnant  of  the  proud  army  so 
signally  routed  and  repulsed,  by  an  inferior  force,  on 
the  field  of  Buena  Vista.  During  his  absence  the  city 
of  Mexico  had  been  the  scene  of  continued  tumult  and 
confusion,  and  he  now  hurried  to  the  capital,  with  a 
portion  of  his  soldiers,  to  put  an  end  to  these  disorders. 
The  election  of  Gomez  Farias  to  the  Vice  Presidencj, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  was  extremely  unpopular.  He 
appears  to  have  been  zealous  and  patriotic  ;  but  these 
were  qualities  which  many  of  his  countrymen  couM 
not,  or  did  not  appreciate.  He  attempted  to  enforce 
contributions  from  the  church,  for  the  support  of  the 
army  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  at  once 
called  down  upon  his  head  the  denunciations  of  the 
clergy.  The  embers  of  discord  were  soon  fanned  into 
a  flame ;  for  several  days  the  rival  factions,  unmindful 
of  the  prostrate  condition  of  their  country,  fought  like 
infuriated  madmen,  in'the  streets  of  Mexico :  and  the 
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*^to  was  only  suppressed  upon  the  arrival  of  Santa 
*ona,  and  his  assumption  of  the  reins  of  power.* 

This  question  also  occasioned  considerable  alterca- 

^00  and  debate  in  Congress.     Various  measures  were 

Pft)po6ed,  some  of  them  of  a  most  violent  character, 

'^  the  removal  of  Farias ;  but  Santa  Anna  would  not 

^low  any  thing  to  be  done  except  in  a  constitutional 

'•^ncr.     Finally,  on  the  1st  of  April,  the  decree  by 

^ich  the  office  of  vice  president  had  been  created, 

^  suppressed ;   permission  was  given  to  the  Pro- 

^onal  President  to  take  command  of  the  forces  in 

^  field  ;  and  a  President  substitute  was  ordered  to  be 

^^fcosen,  to  exercise  the  authority  of  chief  magistrate  in 

^  absence  of  Santa  Anna.     On  the  same  day  Gen- 

^^  Anaya  was  elected  to  fill  the  office  ;  the  appoint- 

^nt  appeared  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties ;  and 

^  the  2Dd  instant  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 

^i^  duties  as  the  acting  executive. 

The  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  fall  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulua,  awakened  the  Mexican  people  to  the  necessity 
of  foregoing  the  indulgence  of  their  constitutional  pre- 
dilection for  party  strifes  and  contentions,  if  they  would 
t^^st  the  march  of  the  American  soldiers  then  advan- 
cing upon  their  capital,  under  the  successful  chieftain 
Who  led  them  on  to  battle  and  to  glor}\    Governor 
Morales  and  General  Landero  received  the  reward 
Usually  meted  out  by  Santa  Anna  to  his  unfortunate 
officers  :  for  their  failure  to  achieve  impossibilities  \hey 
Were  aiTested,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Perote. 
Barnest  appeals  were  made  by  Santa  Anna  and  Anaya 
to  their  fellow-citizens,  to  forget  their  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities, and  to  listen  only  to  the  suggestions  of  pa- 

•  Santa  Anna  did  not  aasume  the  inpreme  power  until  requeited  to 
4o  10  bj  a  Biajoiftj  of  the  memberi  of  the  Mexican  OongreM. 
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triotistn,  and  unite  in  making  preparations  to  meat 
invaders. 

A.  more  warlike  spirit  was  soon  manifested.  Tim 
clergy  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico  bound  them- 
selves to  furnish  the  government  with  the  sum  of  om 
and  a  half  million  of  dollars,  payable  in  monthly  ist 
stalments  ;  plans  for  fortifying  the  city  were  adopted, 
and  the  public  journals  devoted  their  columns  to  arti- 
cles designed  to  encourage  the  timid»  and  arouse  tte 
faint-hearted.*  At  the  head  of  8,000  troops,  5,000  rf 
whom  had  constituted  the  flower  of  the  army,  at  Saa 
Luis  Potosi,t  Santa  Anna  again  ventured  forth  to  try 
his  fortunes  on  another  field.  While  on  the  road  to 
check  the  advance  of  General  Scott,  he  was  joined  bf 
a  large  body  of  national  guards  from  the  State  of 
Puebla;  at  Jalapa  he  was  reinforced  by  2,000  roea; 
and  numbers  of  the  jarochada,  or  lower  class  of  pcai- 
antry  and  laborers,  of  the  Slate  of  Vera  Cruz,  were 
also  pressed  into  his  service.  With  these  additions  bii 
army  numbered  little  short  of  15,000.  After  leariog 
Jalapa,  he  advanced  to  the  pass  of  Vaechi,  or  Caiao 
Gordo,  near  the  Rio  del  Plan^  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  one  of  his  most  brilliant  efibrts  during  the 
revolution,  and  was  regarded  as  being  almost  impreg- 
nable. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  over  thirty 
from  Jalapa,  the  national  road  crosses  the  Rio  del 
Plan  and  the  wide  rocky  plain  on  its  northern  bank 

*  "  In  the  front  of  an  enemy  conquering  and  menacing,  weeoajoieil 
Mezicant  who  loTe  the  honor,  and  even  the  existence  of  their  eomi^i 
that  henceforth  they  have  but  one  party ,~that  of  Independence;  uk 
but  one  device,— that  of  Vengeance  and  War!" — Extract  froin  anaii' 
cle  in  the  Rep^hlimnA. 

t  These  were  the  infantry  reiriinrnts  and  regular  mtillcrirtit  ^ 
highly  distinguished  themselves  at  the  battle  of  BQeoa  Vista. 
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^  then  commeDces  the  ascent  to  the  elevated  plateau 
^  AfvJxico.  Here  ternainates  the  low  level, — the  land 
^tfae  vanilla  and  cacao,  of  the  banana,  the  orange  and 
!fe  njgar-cane, — glowing  with  the  rich  vegetation  of 
k  tropics,  and  its  shady  bowers  and  sequestered  re- 
tms  vocal  with  the  melodies  of  the  mocking  bird, 
id  the  thousand  other  songsters  whose  notes  are  trilled, 
idy  and  sweetly,  from  early  morn  till  eventide.  The 
ifeller,  as  he  climbs  the  steep  sides  of  the  Cordilleras, 
uses  on  each  terrace,  and  turns  upon  his  steps,  to 
te  upon  the  broad  expanse  spread  out  beneath  him, 
9  a  carpet  of  rare  embroidery  ; — the  tall  coronals  of 
<  aloe, — the  dahlia,  the  cactus,  and  the  convulvulus, 
lowers  blushing  with  every  hue  of  the  rainbow, — 
bid  their  beauties  at  his  feet ;  here  a  small  stream- 

and  tiiere  an  ample  river,  shimmers  through  the 
1j  interstices  of  the  luxuriant  woodland  ;  and  there 

groves,  too,  of  palms,  and  cocoas,  and  sycamores, 
tted  together  with  the  waving  festoons  of  unnum- 
ed  parasites,  whose  brilliant  dyes  fairly  dazzle  the 
ion  of  the  beholder.  With  ravished  senses  he  pur- 
s  his  way  to  the  interior,  and  as  he  lifts  his  eyes 
the  snow-crowned  summit  of  Orizaba,  it  were  not 
inge  if  he  should  fancy  the  mountain  peak  some 
iry  warder,  whose  locks  were  silvered  with  the  frosts 
age,  keeping  watch  over  the  enchanted  realm  be- 
d  him. 

Uter  crossing  the  stream,  the  road  continues  its 
Bie  to  the  north  until  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
en  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  east.  A  few  hundred 
da  further  on  it  changes  its  direction  to  the  north- 
it,  and  after  pursuing  a  circuitous  course  for  nearly 
I  miles,  now  ascending  some  difficult  acclivity  or 
klding  some  narrow  dell,  and  now  surmounting  a 
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Steep  ridge,  and  then  dipping  down  between  the  over- 
hanging banks  on  the  opposite  side,  it  inclines  ag&isi        ^ 
towards  the  river,  and  enters  the  Pass  of  Cerro  Gord^^ 
As  it  approaches  the  defile  it  is  flanked,  on  the  left,  ty^ 
three  hills,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  roadt 
jutting  out  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  from  the  same  temc?^ 
in  the  rear,  and  separated  by  deep  ravines,  from  one  C^^ 
two  hundred  yards  in  width.     The  southernmost  ridg'^ 
is  situated  just  above  the  deep  and  impassable  guig^^ 
through  which  the  river  flows.     These  hills,  whic^*^ 
command  the  road,  and  the  defiles  leading  to  the  higt*"^ 
ground  in  their  rear,  formed  the  right  and  front  of  th^^ 
Mexican  position.     Intrenchments  were  thrown  up  ot^^ 

their  eastern  extremities,  and  seventeen  pieces  of  can^- ■** 

non  distributed  among  the  different  works.     In  additioi 
to  the  advanced  breastwork  on  the  crest  of  the  centi 
blufi*,  which  was  partially  masked  by  brush  and  a  ston( 
wall,  there  was  a  redoubt  in  the  rear,  with  three  or  foni 
guns,  and  still  further  to  the  rear  and  left,  on  a  retircA^^^ 
line,  was  an  intrenched  battery  of  two  guns.     The  in—     '^ 

tervals  and  slopes  on  the  east  of  this  line  of  intrench- 

ments  were  for  the  most  part  thickly  wooded,  or  cov-  — -^ 
ered  with  underbrush. 

Something  more  than  half  a  mile  higher  up,  on  the  ^^ 
right  of  the  road,  and  ai  a  point  where  it  approaches   ^^ 
to  within  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  of  the  river,  was    ^* 
a  strong  battery  of  six  large  brass  guns,  which  com-      "*' 
pletely  enfiladed  the  defile.     Just  beyond  this,  and  a       ^ 
little  further  to  the  north,  rose  the  key  of  the  whole 
position,  the  main  height  of  Cerro  Gordo,  towering  far 
above  the  surrounding  hills,  and  commanding  the  ad- 
vanced  batteries,  and  the  road, "  on  a  single  declination, 
like  a  glacis,  for  nearly  a  mile."    Around  the  hill,  about 
sixty  yards  from  its  foot,  was  a  breastwork  of  stone  for 
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^proCectioa  of  infantry,  and  on  the  sammit  there  was 
^hniSed  citadel,  or  tower,  called  the  Tekgrafo,  also 
'BntKinded  by  a  strong  work,  with  six  guns  mounted 
<fe  osrriages.  Immediately  in  front  of  Cerro  Grordo, 
^^^  several  smaller  bills  occupied  by  advanced  parties 
^Mexican  infantry  and  lancers.  Nearly  one  half  of 
As  enemy  were  posted  within  the  intrenchments,  or  in 
^  vicinity,  and  the  main  body,  under  Santa  Anna  in 
Btion,  were  encamped  on  the  road,  about  half  a  mile 
Bst  of  the  tower,  with  a  battery  of  five  guns. 
General  Twiggs  arrived  at  the  Plan  del  Rio,  on  the 
Ch  ci  April,  with  his  division  of  regulars.  The  ad- 
ticed  guard  of  dragoons  under  Colonel  Harney,  drove 
lody  of  Mexican  lancers  from  the  ground,  and  the 
imon  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  following 
fy  Creneral  Twiggs  again  moved  forward,  to  cover  a 
onnaissance  of  the  enemy's  works,  and,  if  practica- 
,  to  make  an  eflTective  attack.  Deeming  it  unwise 
idTance  further  at  that  time,  he  returned  to  his  old 
npf  leaving  a  strong  picket  to  retain  the  ground 
0ed  over,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy 
daybreak  on  the  13th.  The  first  and  third  brigades 
General  Patterson's  volunteer  division,  commanded 
Generals  Pillow  and  Shields,  came  up  on  the  12th 
itant,  and  the  contemplated  attack  was  postponed  for 
e  day,  in  order  to  allow  the  volunteers,  who  wero 
izious  to  participate  in  the  engagement,  to  recover 
901  the  fatigue  of  the  march  over  the  long  and  deep 
iidy  road  from  Vera  Cruz ;  and  on  the  night  of  the 
Ith,  all  ofiensive  operations  were  further  suspended, 
f  direction  of  Genera]  Patterson,  until  the  arrival  of 
le  General-in-chief,  who  was  daily  expected. 
When  General  Scott  reached  the  scene  of  the  antl> 
ipated  conflict,  and  examined  the  position  occupied  by 
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the  Mexican  forces,  he  decided  to  turn  their  left,  and 
attack  them  in  the  rear,  while  menacing  or  engaging 
them  in  front.  The  reconnaissance  previously  com- 
menced by  Lieutenant  Beauregard,  was  continued  by 
Captain  Lee,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  for  the  purpoae 
of  discovering  a  route  by  which  the  Jalapa  road  could 
be  gained,  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  intercepted. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer  officers  a  road 
was  constructed,  leaving  the  main  route  a  short  dis- 
tance below  where  it  commences  inclining  towards  the 
river,  and  extending  over  rocky  slopes  and  deep  chasms, 
through  thickets  of  chaparral,  and  beneath  frowning 
precipices,  to  the  left  of  Cerro  Gordo,  for  a  distance  of 
between  two  and  three  miles,  and  within  range  of  the 
Mexican  batteries.  When  the  working  parties  were 
discovered,  they  were  fired  upon  with  grape  and  mus- 
ketry. Further  reconnaissance,  therefore,  was  impos- 
sible without  an  action,  and  (General  Scott  immediately 
made  his  dispositions  for  storming  the  whole  line  of  in- 
trenchments  and  batteries. 

General  Worth  joined  the  main  body  on  the  night 
of  the  16th  of  April,  with  the  first  division  of  regulars, 
and  on  the  same  evening  General  Twiggs  was  directed 
to  advance  with  his  division,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  next  day,  on  the  line  of  operations  upon  the  right 
of  the  national  road.  On  the  17th  instant  Genml 
Scott  issued  his  celebrated  order  of  battle, — ^remark 
able  alike  for  the  prescience  which  seems  to  have  dic- 
tated it,  and  for  the  undoubting  confidence  manifested 
by  its  author  in  tlie  officers  and  men  whom  he  com- 
manded.*    To  the  brave  and  intrepid  Twi^s,  whose 

•  "  The  enemj'i  whole  line  of  intrenchmeiili  and  battexiM  will  bt  a^ 
taeked  in  flont,  and  at  Uie  tame  time  toroed,  eariy  In  tlw  dnj  I 
low,— pr-tbaUj  before  ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 
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^'s/on,  cavalry  excepted,  were  then  well  advanced 

^  the  principal  line  of  attack,  was  assigned  the  task 

^driving  the  enemy  from  the  hill  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and 

f^'ting  off  their  retreat  by  the  Jalapa  road ;  General 

fields  was  directed  to  reinforce  General  Twiggs  with 

^6  or  more  of  the  regiments  of  his  brigade,  as  circum- 

**^ces  might  render  necessary  ;  and  General  Worth 

**The  Beeond  (Twiggs*)  dmsion  of  regulara  is  already  advanced 
within  eamy  taming  distance  towards  the  enemy's  left.  That  division 
^%  inntmctioDs  to  move  forward  before  daylight  to-morrow,  and  take 
p  podtion  across  the  national  road  in  the  enemy's  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off 
ictreaft  towards  Jalapa.  It  may  be  rein  forced  to-day,  if  unexpectedly 
^arkril  in  force,  by  regiments, — one  or  two, — taken  from  Shields' 
l^gacie  of  Tolunteers.  If  not,  the  two  volunteer  regiments  will  march 
ir  tbe  purpose  at  daylight  to-morrow  morning,  under  Brigadier  General 
*hUkhi,  who  will  report  to  Brigadier  General  Twiggs,  on  getting  up  with 
kam^  or  to  the  General-in-chief,  if  he  be  in  the  advance. 

•«  The  remaining  regiment  of  the  voldnteer  brigade  will  receive  in- 
InKtioiis  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

«•  The  first  division  of  regulars  (Worth's)  will  follow  the  movement 
i|pHbtfi  the  enemy's  left  at  sunrise  4o-morrow  morning. 

M  As  already  {uranged,  Brigadier  Greneral  Pillow's  brigade  will  march 
It  MM.  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  along  the  route  he  has  carefully  re- 
^Mmoitered,  and  stand  ready,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  report  of  anus  on 
is«r  right,  or  sooner,  if  circumstances  should  favor  him,  to  pierce  the  en- 
Boqr'a  liike  of  batteries  at  such  point, — the  nearer  to  the  river  the  better, 
«•  he  may  select  Once  in  the  rear  of  that  line,  he  will  turn  to  the  right 
or  left,  or  both,  and  attack  the  batteries  in  reverse,  or,  if  abandoned,  he 
^iin  pursue  tbe  enemy  with  vigor  until  farther  orders. 

**  Wall's  field-battery  and  the  cavalry  will  be  held  in  reserve  on  the 
UMttooal  road,  a  little  out  of  view  and  range  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 
^hcy  will  take  up  that  position  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

**  The  enemy's  batteries  being  carried  or  abandoned,  all  our  divisions 
and  corps  will  pursue  with  vigor. 

**  This  pursuit  may  be  continued  many  miles,  until  stopped  by  dark- 
neas,  or  fortified  positions,  towards  Jalapa.  Consequently,  the  body  of 
Che  army  will  not  return  to  this  encampment ;  but  be  followed  to-mor- 
row afternoon,  or  early  the  next  morning,  by  the  baggage-trains  of  the 
ttveral  corps."— Extract  from  the  order  of  General  Scott,  dated  at  the 
Plan  del  Rio,  April  17,  1847. 
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wai  ordered  to  follow  the  moTement  on  the  ere^y^ 
left,  and  support  it,  with  his  division,  at  sunnse  oq 
the  18th.  General  Pillow  had  reconnoitered,  in  perMm, 
the  works  on  the  right  of  the  Mexican  position,  and  he 
was  instructed  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  attack 
them  with  his  brigade,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  report 
of  arms  in  the  morning  of  the  ISth  from  the  other  flank. 
Wall's  field  battery  and  the  cavalry  were  to  be  held  in 
reserve. 

The  division  of  General  Twiggs  arrived  at  its  posi- 
tion before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17lh, — 
the  right  of  the  column  being  within  seven  hundred  yards 
of  the  hill  of  Cerro  Gordo.  The  first  brigade,  commended 
by  Colonel  Harney  on  this  occasion,  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  General  P.  F.  Smith,  and  consisting  d* 
the  rifle  regiment.  Major  Sumner  temporarily  in  com- 
mand ;  the  1st  artillery.  Colonel  Childs ;  and  the  7tb 
infantry,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Plympton,  were  ordered 
to  seize  and  maintain  all  the  heights  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  enemy's  main  work.  Accordingly,  lieu- 
tenant Gardner,  of  the  7th  in&ntry,  was  directed  with 
his  company  to  move  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  on  the  left, 
and  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  While  ex- 
ecuting the  order,  he  became  engaged  with  a  strong 
skirmishing  party  sent  out  to  meet  him,  and  followed 
by  a  large  reserve,  in  all  numbering  about  two  thou- 
sand, lie  gallantly  maintained  his  position  under  a 
heavy  fire,  and  held  them  at  bay,  until  he  was  succored 
by  the  rifles  and  the  1st  artillery,  who  hurried  to  hi^ 
aasistance.  After  a  short  conflict  the  Mexicans  were 
driven  from  the  position,  and  closely  pursued.  They 
made  a  second  stand  on  a  hill  near  the  Cerro  Gordon 
under  cover  of  their  guns,  which  rained  showers  of 
grape  and  canister  upon  the  assailants,  who  pressed  on 
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fMmtod,  though  snffermg  severely.  The  hiD 
uied  and  carried.  Three  times  the  enemy  charged 
sooFer  the  position,  and  three  times  were  they  re- 
ad with  Ion.  The  American  soldiers  refused  to 
I  m  single  inch  of  ground  which  they  had  g&ined. 
— otion  of  Major  Talcott's  mountain  howitzer  bat- 
belonging  to  the  voltigeurs,  with  a  number  of 
BCSp  ander  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Reno,  were 
nod  up  the  height,  and  aided  them  in  maintaining 
(n  the  ardor  of  the  moment,  a  portion  of  the  troops, 
ed  by  Colonel  Childs,  rushed  down  the  opposite 
of  the  hill,  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  Cerro 
lou  The  recall  was  sounded  again  and  again,  but 
had  approached  within  odb  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
le  enemy's  batteries  before  they  discovered  that 
were  not  followed  bv  the  remainder  of  the  force. 
y  then  halted,  and  retired  down  the  height, 
he  Ist  artillery  rejoined  General  Twiggs,  and  the 
»  and  the  7th  infantry  bivouacked  on  the  hill  for 
night  Fires  were  built  underneath  the  cliiis  upon 
line  occupied  by  General  Twiggs'  division,  and  the 
k  of  transporting  the  heavy  artillery  to  the  cap- 
d  hill  was  soon  after  commenced.  This  duty 
i  performed  by  the  4th  artillery  and  the  volunteer 
;ade  of  General  Shields,  and  occupied  nearly  the 
re  night.  With  the  aid  of  picket  ropes,  one  twenty* 
:  pounder  gun,  and  two  twenty-four  pounder  howit- 
i,  were  drawn  up  to  the  crest  of  the  height,  and 
sed  in  battery,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain 
I.  On  the  same  night,  under  the  direction  of  Lieu 
int  Tower,  of  the  engineers,  and  Lieutenant  Laid- 
of  the  ordnance,  an  eight-inch  howitzer  was  put 
losition  across  the  river,  and  opposite  to  the  enemy's 
14 
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nght  battery,  by  a  detachment  of  the  New  York  toI- 
UDteers,  commanded  by  Major  Bumham. 

Lighted  only  by  the  flickering  rays  of  their  watch* 
fires,  save  when  the  rising  moon  appeared  above  the 
norizon,  the  soldiers  detailed  to  peiform  this  arduous 
task,  toiled  on  without  cessation  until  the  work  was 
completed.  They  complained  not  of  fatigue  or  ex- 
haustion. No  danger  appalled, — ^no  labor  wearied  them. 
Zealous  and  enthusiastic,  they  panted  for  the  coming 
struggle ;  and  they  were  strengthened,  too,  by  the  con- 
fidence  of  anticipated  success, — the  feeling  of  assur- 
ance that  their  efforts  would  not  be  in  vain. 

When  the  first  waves  of  the  morning  light  surged 
up  over  the  mountain  tops  from  the  distant  Gulf,  the 
whole  American  army,  from  the  right  to  the  extreme 
left,  were  in  motion.  The  storming  of  Cerro  Goido 
was  the  first  object  to  be  achieved.  At  seven  o'clock 
on  the  18th,  the  heavy  guns  planted  on  the  hill  opened 
their  fire  upon  the  height  above  it,  and  were  served 
with  efiTect  by  Captain  Steptoe  and  Lieutenant  Brown, 
of  the  3rd  artillery,  Lieutenant  Hagner,  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  Lieutenant  Seymour,  of  the  1st  artillery. 
The  assaulting  party  consisted  of  the  first  brigade  of 
General  Twiggs'  division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Har- 
ney, to  whom  the  execution  of  the  enterprise  was  in- 
trusted, reinforced  by  the  3rd  infantry,  Captain  Alex- 
ander, from  the  second  brigade,  and  a  company  of 
sappers  and  miners  under  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Smith,  <^ 
the  engineers.  Before  the  attack  upon  the  main  work 
of  the  enemy  was  ordered,  a  large  succoring  force 
were  discovered  advancing  on  the  national  road,  in  a 
direction  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  turn  the 
assaulting  column.  The  rifle  regiment,  now  conv 
manded  by  Major  Loring,  Major  Sumner  having  been 
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^^oded  cm  the  preTious  day,  were  immediately  or- 
^Hed  to  the  left,  to  hold  the  approaching  force  in  check 
^til  the  assault  commenced,  when  they  were  directed 
*  join  in  it  on  that  flank.  The  order  was  faithfully 
keyed,  in  the  midst  of  a  withering  fire  upon  the  front 
id  flanks  of  the  regiment,  from  the  enemy's  batteries 
d  intrenchments.  In  the  meantime  Colonel  Harney 
med.the  remainder  of  his  troops  for  the  attack, — 

I  7th  infantry  on  the  right,  the  3rd  infantry  on  the 
t,  and  the  1st  artillery  in  the  rear,  with  orders  to 
yport  the  infantry.  A  few  moments  passed  in  si- 
ce, and  then  the  charge  was  sounded.  The  wel- 
ne  note  was  echoed  and  repeated  along  the  entire 
B.  As  one  man,  they  sprang  over  the  crest  of  the 
ly  dashed  down  the  declivity,  and  ascended  the  op- 
rite  height. 

The  2nd  infantry.  Captain  Morris,  and  4th  artillery, 
ajar  Gardner,  formuig  the  remainder  of  the  second 
igade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Riley,  moved  forward 
an  early  hour  in  the  direction  of  the  national  road. 
Older  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  under  the 
Jdance  of  Captain  Lee,  who  was  supported  by  a  com- 
ny  of  the  4th  artillery,  in  command  of  Lieutenant 
)njamin.  Their  course  lay  directly  across  a  ravine 
rept  by  the  Mexican  batteries,  and  they  soon  became 
RO  exposed  to  an  annoying  fire  of  musketry  from  the 

II  of  Cerro  Gordo  on  their  left,  upon  the  western 
jpes  of  which  the  enemy  appeared  in  force.  A  de- 
chment,  consisting  of  two  companies  of  the  2nd  in- 
ntry,  under  Captain  Penrose,  were  promptly  deployed 
I  skirmishers,  with  directions  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
e  hill  at  every  hazard.  Observing  that  Santa  Anna 
as  now  rapidly  extending  his  line  to  the  left,  to  keep 
len  his  communications  with  the  rear.  General  Twiggs 
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ordered  General  Shields  to  cross  a  deep  raTtna  on  Iht 
right,  and  advance  up  its  left  bank  with  his  brigade* 
against  the  Mexicans  in  the  road.  The  skirmishing 
party  sent  up  the  hill  in  rear  of  the  main  work,  were 
warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  a  short  time,  and 
two  additional  companies  of  the  same  regiment  were 
detached  in  like  manner.  Captain  Lee  continued  his 
course  towards  the  national  road  with  his  escort,  but 
the  remaining  companies  of  the  4th  artillery,  accom- 
panied by  General  Twiggs,  followed  the  movement  up 
the  reverse  of  Cerro  Gordo,  preceded  by  the  skirmish- 
ers, who  gallantly  charged  upon  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  from  their  positions.  Colonel  Riley  also  ooa»- 
menced  ascending  the  hill  with  the  remainder  of  the 
2ad  infantry. 

A  plunging  and  destructive  fire  of  round  shot»  grapSi 
canister,  and  musketry,  was  poured  upon  the  party  of 
stormers  moving  to  the  assault  of  Cerro  Gordo  in  iiront. 
The  section  and  rockets  of  Talcott's  battery,  ondei 
Lieutenant  Reno,  returned  the  fire  with  spirit  and  ef- 
fect The  hill  was  steep  and  diflSicult  of  ascent  Loose 
craggy  rocks,  and  tangled  chaparral,  impeded  the  prog* 
ress  of  the  assaulting  column.  The  tops  of  the  smaller 
trees  had  also  been  cut  ofi*  by  the  enemy,  from  four  tc 
five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  pointed  down  the  bill, 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  an  assailing  force.  A 
brief  delay  took  place  at  the  breastwork  near  the  foot  of 
the  height,  but  the  bayonet  did  its  work  truly  and  well 
The  barrier  was  surmounted,  and  the  stormers  pushed 
on  with  redoubled  zeal.  The  steepness  of  the  accliv- 
ity rendered  the  fire  of  the  enemy  less  sure  and  certain 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been;  but  it  was  sufil*. 
ciently  severe  to  make  the  stoutest  hearted  stand  in 
9m%  had  they  not  been  impelled  and  sustained  i^  a 
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^mg$  that  ocmld  not  falter.  Animated  by  the  wonla 
4  heroic  bearing  of  the  undaunted  Harney,  whose 
11  and  manly  form  was  conspicuous  to  friend  and 
V  as  he  cheered  his  men  on  to  the  conflict,  the  Amer^ 
nm  pressed  forward  with  accelerated  speed.  The 
I  of  the  day  never  for  a  moment  remained  in  sua- 
Me.  Within  musket  range  of  the  breastwork  around 
fower,  they  halted  to  deliver  their  unerring  fire. 
ftin  the  charge  was  ordered.  Wreaths  ot  mingled 
ilkm  and  flame  encircled  the  combatants.  Anxious 
■  "were  turned  in  that  direction  from  every  quarter. 
»  colors  of  the  1st  artillery,  and  of  the  3rd  and  7th 
ntrj,  were  planted  upon  the  breastwork,  but  the 
Kican  standard  was  still  flying.  A  few  rapid  vol- 
I  were  fired — then  the  crushing  steel  bore  down 
ry  thing  before  it — and  the  flag  which  had  waved 
T  ao  many  beating  hearts  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
Lted  alone  upon  the  height  of  Cerro  Grordo ! 
\>rtions  of  the  rifle  regiment  joined  the  storming 
cunn,  and  the  foremost  companies  of  the  2nd  infan- 
y  who  had  ascended  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  also 
clied  its  summit,  in  time  to  participate  in  the  final 
anlt.  Cveneral  Vasquez,  the  oflScer  in  command,  was 
led  in  the  tower  which  he  had  so  bravely  defended, 
le  hill  was  thickly  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded 
the  enemy;  a  number  were  taken  prisoners;  and 
t  remainder  retreated  in  haste  on  the  Jalapa  road, 
le  guns  captured  in  the  fort  were  turned  upon  its  late 
Bupants,  and  eflectively  served  by  Captain  Magru- 
r,  of  the  1st  artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Richardson,  of 
9  8rd  infantry,  while  General  Twiggs  pushed  forward 
the  pursuit  with  the  4th  artillery  and  2nd  infantry, 
le  second  division,  under  General  Worth,  reached 
)  position  occupied  by  Greneral  Twiggs  on  the  tight 
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of  the  17th,  before  the  height  was  carried,  and  Lim- 
tenant  Colonel  C.  ?.  Smith  was  instantly  detached.  « 
with  his  light  battalion,  to  support  the  assault,  but  did  i 
not  arrive  in  time.  General  Worth  soon  after  reached  J 
the  tower,  and  observing  a  white  flag  displayed  from  m 
the  battery  on  the  national  road,  just  beneath  the  hill  M 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  sent  out  Colonels  Harney  and  Childs  ^ 
to  hold  a  parley.  The  work  proved  to  be  in  command  M 
of  General  Pinson,  a  mulatto  officer  of  considerable  dis-  — 
tinction,  and  was  surrendered  in  compliance  with  the  ^a 
summons  of  General  Worth. 

The  first  brigade  of  volunteers,  commanded  by  Gen-   ^— 
eral  Pillow,  was  under  arms  at  sunrise,  but  did  not   ^1 
reach  the  position  assigned  to  it  in  front  of  the  enemy's  -^^ 
works  on  the  right,  until  after  General  Twiggs  hsd    ^ 
opened  the  action  on  the  other  flank.    General  Pillow  '"^ 
immediately  divided  his  command  into  two  storming-^S 
parties,  each  supported  by  a  strong  reserve.     It  was  -^^ 
his  intention  to  assail  the  adjacent  angles  of  the  two-^^ 
batteries  nearest  the  river,  simultaneously ;  but  hia  po-    ^^ 
sition  being  discovered  by  the  enemy,  a  galling  fire  was  -^ 
opened  on  bis  ranks,  and  rather  than  dishearten  the      ^ 
troops  by  a  retreat.  Colonel  Haskell,  who  commanded 
the  assaulting  force  intended  for  the  attack  of  the  cen- 
tral battery,  consisting  of  his  regiment,  (the  2nd  Ten- 
nessee foot,)  a  company  of  Kentucky  volunteers  under 
Captain  Williams,  and  one  company  of  the  2nd  Penn- 
sylvania, Captain  Naylor,  was  directed  to  assault  the 
work,  and  carry  it  at  the  pomt  of  the  bayonet.    An 
enfilading  fire  upon  the  Mexican  batteries  was  obtained 
fipom  the  eight-inch  howitzer,  in  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Ripley,  of  the  2nd  artillery,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  it  was  kept  actively  engaged.    Colonel 
Wjmkoop,  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania,  in  command  of  the 
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ig  party  designed  to  attack  the  battery  on  the 
5  right,  moTed  towards  the  position  where  he 
lered  to  make  the  assault     The  1st  Tennessee, 

Campbell,  was  directed  to  support  the  column 
!3olonei  Wynkoop^  and  the  2nd  Pennsylvania, 

Roberts,  the  party  commanded  by  Colonel 

le  column  headed  by  Colonel  Haskell  advanced 
ttack,  they  encountered  a  resistance  which  they 
anticipated.     The  fire  of  seven  pieces  of  heavy 

was  turned  upon  them,  and  effected  terrible 
m.  They  pressed  on  undismayed,  through 
uckets  of  underbrush,  until  they  came  within 
f  the  enemy's  musketry.  With  an  energy  and 
Mi  worthy  of  experienced  soldiers,  they  still 
ed  on  their  course,  regardless  of  the  havoc 
Dong  their  number.  At  length  the  fire  became 
ibie,  and  the  party  were  compelled  to  retire. 

Pillow  being  severely  wounded,  Colonel  Camp- 
imed  the  command  of  the  brigade,  and  com 

making  his  dispositions  for  a  second  attack. 

Wynkoop,  in  the  meantime,  had  arrived  in 

the  battery  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  when  all 
operations  were  suspended  by  the  capture  of 
of  Cerro  Gordo.  The  advanced  works  of  the 
were  now  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  rear  which 
lOon  have  demolished  them ;  a  white  flag  was 
«  displayed  over  the  intrenchments,  and  this 
of  the  enemy,  now  cut  off  from  the  main  body, 
ered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
t  the  extreme  right  the  brigade  under  General 

consisting  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Illinois,  Colonels 
n  and  Baker,  and  the  New  York  regiment,  Col- 
mett,  were  more  successful.    Crossing  a  ravine 
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which  the  Mexicans  deemed  impassable,  and  which,  i 
to  that  time,  had  never  been  craned,*  **  under  a  canoiif  *^ 
of  cannon-balls,''  they  gained  its  left  bank,  and  advs 
ced  against  the  rear  battery,  with  a  celerity 
filled  the  enemy  with  astonishment  Santa  Anna  I 
evidently  given  up  the  contest  in  front,  and  was  hurry- 
ing with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  the  rear.  Gen« 
cral  Shields  was  upon  them  in  a  moment  While  forii 
ing  his  men  for  the  attack,  under  a  Heavy  fire  from 
enemy's  guns,  a  grape  shot  passed  through  his  lun 
and  he  fell  to  the  earth  completely  paralyzed. — ^Ilappilj 
for  the  general  himself,  and  for  the  service,  the  wo 
did  not  prove  to  be  mortal. — ^Colonel  Baker  ; 
the  command — Major  Harris  taking  charge  of  the  ' 
Illinois — and  the  column  was  again  ordered  to  advanc 
General  Shields  at  this  tinne  was  supposed  to  have  1 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  brave  volunteers  were 
termined  to  avenge  his  loss.  They  charged  upon  ■ 
enemy's  line  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  and  drove  I 
from  their  loaded  guns.  Captain  Lee,  with  the  con 
pany  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Benjamin,  foHowe 
by  Colonel  Riley  at  the  head  of  the  second  brigade^r'^9^ 
approached  on  the  other  flank,  and  completed  the  cap"      ^' 

ture  of  the  battery.     At  this  point  the  rout  was  com -^ 

plete.     Santa  Anna,  and  General  Ampudia,  the  secon 
in  command,  together  with  Generals  Canalize  and  Al- 
monte, had  barely  time  to  make  their  escape.     The« 
private  carriage  of  the  Mexican  President,  his  baggage,t 

*  '^ndicadon  of  Santa  Anna,  bj  Manuel  Maria  Jimen,  pvblblMd  id  < 
JSl  Diario  del  Godiemo,  May,  1847. 

"f  At  the  negc  and  capture  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  by  the  Prench,  the 
Mexican  commander  lout  one  of  hit  limbfl ;  and  among  the  trophies  ea|H 
nfed  by  the  Tolunteen,  in  hit  carriage,  was  hii  wooden  leg,  which  af^ 
fiifdad  them  and  their  eommdee  no  Kttle  meniment  The  paiwaal 
pnpaity  was,  of  eouree,  retoraed ;  but  it  is  eztzeme^  doobtAil  i 
Ihia  appendage  ever  found  ita  way  back  to  hia  ezcelleney. 
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^  (be  military  chest  of  the  army,  were  captured  by 

^  Tolanteers,  who  now  hurried  forward  with  Riley's 

'brigade,  all  under  the  command  of  General  Twiggs,  in 

Pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.     The  cavalry,  and  the 

^Id-batteries  of  Taylor  and  Wall,  were  also  pushed  on 

towards  Jalapa,  as  soon  as  the  road  was  opened,  and 

^nerai  Patterson  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the 

^▼an<:ed  columns. 

Greneral  Scott  had  not  been  an  inattentive  observer 
^  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  result  was  peculiarly 
Sititifying  to  his  feelings.      He  arrived  on  the  height 
of  Cerro  (Jordo  shortly  after  (general  Worth,  and  pub- 
lic] j  thanked  Colonel  Harney  and  his  command  for  the 
Oourage  and  skill  displayed  in  their  gallant  achievement. 
before  the  sun  had  reached  its  meridian,  the  defile  was 
pkassed,  and  the  way  opened  to  the  table  land  of  Mexico. 
I^he  network  of  obstacles  which  Santa  Anna  had  raised 
to  iaipede  the  advance  of  the  American  army,  proved 
to  be  frail  as  the  meshes  of  the  spider's  web.*     The 
liattle  was  won,  too,  by  a  force  barely  exceeding  8,000 
snen,  and  under  circumstances  which  justly  entitle  it 
to  a  prominent  place  among  the  other  actions  of  the 
^war.t 

The  pursuit  was  continued  until  late  in  the  afternoon 

of  the  18th,  and  many  of  the  enemy  were  captured  or 

cut  down,  before  the  American  soldiers  wecp  obliged 

to  halt,  having  become  nearly  exhausted  from  the  heat 

and  the  distance.    Captain  Taylor  brought  up  his  bat- 

•  In  hif  proclaniBtion  to  hit  countrymen  announcing  the  fall  of  Vera 
Cnu,  Santa  Anna  tiud :  "  If  the  enemy  advance  one  step  more,  the 
national  imle|)enJence  will  be  buried  in  the  abytt  of  the  past"  Allud- 
ing to  this  in  a  postcript  to  hit  official  dispatch,  General  Scott  pithily 
Ttmarked,  "  We  have  taken  that  step." 

t  General  Quitman  did  not  arrive  with  the  second  brigade  of  volon* 
iien  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action. 
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tery,  and  opened  his  fire  upon  their  rear  oolnmni 
they  ascended  the  hill  of  Encerro,  when  the  troops  in 
the  advance  were  halted,  and  encamped  within  sight 
of  the  white  lowers  of  Jalapa.     On  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  General  Patterson  entered  the  city,  escorted  by 
the  dragoons,  and  followed  by  General  Twiggs,  witi 
the  infantry  and  artillery,  in  company  with  a  deputa—  -■- 
tion  from  its  authorities,  who  came  out  to  implore 
tection  for  their  fellow-citizens. 

Upwards  of  3,000  prisoners,  more  than  4,000  stand 
of  arms,  43  pieces  of  artillery,  many  of  them  manu —  ^o- 
factured  in  the  royal  foundry  at  Seville,  and  a  large^^^ 
quantity  of  fixed  ammunition,  were  captured  in  the  battle-.^  -^ 
of  Cerro  Gordo.  The  Americans  lost  431  officers  an 
men,  in  killed  and  wounded  ;*  and  the  Mexican 
was  computed  to  be  from  1,000  to  1,200.  Annong  th^^^-* 
prisoners  taken  were  Generals  Pinson,  Jarrero,  La^^  & 
Vega,  Noriega,  and  Obando.  General  Scott  fooncK:^"^ 
himself  so  much  embarrassed  with  the  spoils  of  the*^^  ^ 
victory,  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  his 
army  in  point  of  numbers,  that  he  was  compelled 
release  the  prisoners  upon  their  paroles ;  and  the  smalC^" 
arms  and  accoutrements  were  collected  together^ 
broken  in  pieces,  or  burned. 

General  Worth  continued  the  pursuit  beyond  Jalap 
with  his  diyision.     The  pass  of  La  Hoya,  a  strong  ] 
sition  west  of  that  city,  which  had  been  fortified,  and^ 
defended  by  a '  battery  of  heavy  guns,  was  found  en- 
tirely deserted.     At  noon  on  the  22nd  of  April,  he  en— 

*  Seven  officers  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  tb=: 
Lieutenants  Ewell  and  Davis  of  the  rifles ;  Lieutenant  Yearwood,  IsU 
Tennessee ;  Lieutenants  Nelson  and  Gill,  Snd  Tennessee ;  and  1 
ants  Cowardin  and  Murphj,  4th  Illinois.    Captain  Mason,  of  th*  i 
feglment,  also  died,  some  months  later,  from  the  eiTecta  of  «  wound 
csiired  at  Cerro  Gk>rdo. 
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^^^td  the  iown^  and  occupied  the  castle  of  Perote,  next 
^  importance  to  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  capable  of 
Oeommodating  over  2,000  troops.  No  resistance  was 
Gfered, — the  enemy's  forces  having  been  previously 
itbdrawn, — and  the  fortress,  with  its  armament,  was 
inrendered  by  Colonel  Velasquez,  who  had  remained 
I  a  commissioner  to  perform  that  duty  on  behalf  of  his 
nremment.  Sixty-one  bronze  guns  and  mortars,  five 
»witzers,  eleven  thousand  cannon  balls,  fourteen  thou- 
ad  bombs  and  hand-grenades,  and  five  hundred  mus- 
its»  were  turned  over  to  the  Americans  with  the  castle. 
eneral  Worth  also  obtained  considerafa  e  quantities 
'  com  and  flour  in  Perote  and  the  neighboring  haci- 
idas»  all  which  were  paid  for  at  fair  prices,  with  the 
mstance  of  the  alcaldes  and  padres,  who  manifested  a 
ttdable  zeal  in  aiding  him. 

The  excellent  discipline  and  subordination  maintained 
f  GSeneral  Scott  in  the  army  under  his  command,  de- 
srres  a  passing  notice.  Strict  orders  were  issued  di- 
MStly  after  they  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  prohibiting  the 
ocnmission  of  any  acts  of  violence  upon  the  persons 
r  property  of  non-combatants.  No  deviation  from 
be  regulations  which  he  established  was  suffered  to  go 
inrebuked, — ^no  outrage  went  unpunished.  During  the 
leriod  of  temporary  inaction  after  the  battle  of  Cerro 
3ordo,  excesses  were  occasionally  committed,  which 
nduced  him  to  issue  more  positive  orders  at  Jalapa^  on 
lie  30th  of  April,  rfhd  from  that  time  there  were  fewer 
causes  of  complaint 

A  large  number  of  the  volunteers  attached  to  his 
Qolumn  were  enlisted  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
1846 :  consequently,  their  terms  of  service  had  nearly 
BZjrired  when  the  army  arrived  at  Jalapa.  They  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  reach  the  coast,  and  embark 
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foi  home,  before  the  sickly  season  came  on,  and 
commanding  general  very  properly  acceded  to  theiflK^Sar 
request,  in  the  belieF  that  the  new  levies  raised  unde^-^ar 
the  ten  regiment  bill  would  soon  reach  his  camp.    OcizHm 
the  4th  of  May  seven  regiments,  and  two  independent"  ^^at 
companies,  in  all  numbering  more  than  3,000  men 
were  ordered  to  be  discharged.*     The  design  of 
vancing  promptly  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
ever,  was  by  no  means  abandoned.    The  elements  < 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Mexican  govemmen 
were  concentrated  in  her  capital,  and  it  was  of 
highest  im  lortance  that  the  army  shouM  move  as  fa—- bT 
in  that  direction  as  was  compatible  with  its  safety  ; 
security.     Reinforcements  were  expected  in   a  fe% 
weeks,  and  early  in  the  month  General  Worth  was  < 
dered  to  proceed  to  Puebla,  seventy-eight  miles 
yond  Perote,  and  about  ninety  miles  from  Mexico,  wit— ^ 
his  division,  followed  by  the  brigade  under  Grcner^^Bl 
Quitman.     / 

The  Mexican  army  which  General  Scott  had  ei^^ 
countered  on  the  heights  of  Cerro  Grordo,  was  almos^^ 
totally  dispersed.  Santa  Anna  escaped  to  the  vicinit;;;""^ 
of  Puebla.  with  a  few  followers,  and  Ampudia,  at  th:— ^^"^ 
head  of  3,000  cavalry,  in  a  most  disastrous  }digh^^> 
passed  through  Perote,  on  his  way  to  the  interior.  Tb*  ^ 
nfantry  were  utterly  disorganized,  and  fled  before  thei       ' 

pursuers  in  small  bodies, — some  throwing  away  thei ^ 

arms,  and  others  selling  them  in  tne  towns  throug^^ 
which  they  passed,  for  two  or  three  reals.     Finding 
that  the  American  army  did  not  advance  immediateN 

•  A  portion  of  the  Tolanteer  re^ments  called  oat  in  the  Ml  of  II 
and  winter  of  1847,  were  enliited  to  atty^  twelve  Bonthe,  or  during 
continaance  of  the  war.    Thia  will  account  for  their  remaining  in 
viea  after  the  ezpiratbn  of  the  year,  as,  it  will  be  aeen,  waa  the 
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aojond  PerotOy  the  Mexican  general-in-chief  employed 
donelf  for  several  days,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
%pril  and  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  neighborhood 
if  Orirnba,  in  collecting  and  organizing  a  new  force, 
trhooe  assistance  had  been  inroked  by  his  countrymen. 
hm  early  as  the  8th  of  April,  it  was  proposed  to  adopt 
lie  guerilla  system,  a|  a  meeting  of  the  principal  citi- 
gens  of  Mexico,  and  orders  were  issued,  and  measures 
Jiken  by  the  government  to  Carry  the  suggestion  into 
ifiect.  Among  the  most  efficient  of  their  agents  and 
MMulJQtors  was  a  padre,  by  the  name  of  Jarauta,  orig- 
inally an  Aragonese  curate,  who  had  been  compelled 
lo  fly  from  Spain,  on  account  of  his  participation  in 
die  cruelties  and  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  guerif- 
leros  who  fought  under  Cabrera** 

There  is  something  noble  in  the  aspect  presented  by 
a  pec^le  flying  to  their  arms,  unitedly  and  sponta- 
neously, in  defence  of  their  altars  and  their  hearth- 
•tCHies, — to  save  themselves  from  wrong  and  injury, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  from  outrage  and  vi* 
fiance.  The  movements  of  an  excited  populace  are 
irresistible  as  the  rush  of  the  mountain  torrent.  Of 
what  avail  were  an  armed  soldiery  of  30,000  men, 
srhen  the  citizens  of  Paris  had  determined  that  the 
Bastile  should  be  razed  to  the  ground?  The  moors 
and  glens  of  Scotland,  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the  Em- 
erald Isle,  and  the  dense  savannas  of  Georgia  and  the 
Cardinas,  tell  us  what  may  be  done  by  men,  who,  seiz- 
ing the  sword,  and  casting  away  the  scabbard,  resist 

*  Father  Jaraata  wai  engaged  in  hit  peaceful  avocations  as  a  curate. 
wbeo  tlie  war  with  the  United  States  first  commenced ;  but  he  appears 
my  toon  to  have  preferred 

**  The  holy  teit  of  pike  sad  gnn,** 
It  tlM  ministrations  of  his  priestly  eallinf . 
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oppression  even  unto  death.    For  a  long  series  of  yam 
La  Vended  bade  defiance  to  the  armies  of  the  French 
republic.     The  Swiss  peasant,  as  he  quafis  the  choice 
vintage  of  his  native  land,*  never  fails  to  bless  the 
brave  men  who  rescued  her  from  the  grasp  of  the  Aib- 
trian  despot,  and  the  brave  descendants  who  maintsined 
the  freedom  so  nobly  won,  against  the  efforts  of  Fnnce 
and  Burgundy.     The  guerilla  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
by  Mina,  Empecinado,  and  their  compatriots,  had  iti 
origin  in  the.  same  impulses,  and  their  deeds  of  cruelt; 
•and  vengeance, — sometimes  just,  yet  always  fearful- 
are  well  remembered  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.    But 
the  Mexican  guerilleros  were  influenced  by  no  such 
feelings, — by  no  such  emotions.     The  principle  which 
animated  them  was  love  of  plunder,  rather  than  lov^ 
of  country, — and  the  standard  under  which  they  ral- 
lied, was  the  emblem  of  the  bandit, f — not  the  flag  of 
the  patriot ! 

The  line  of  the  national  road  has  always  been  io* 
fested  with  banditti,  and  the  guerilla  bands  organiia' 
to  annoy  the  American  army,  were  principally  cotft* 
posed  of  that  class  of  the  population,  their  associate 
and  companions,  and  a  few  deserters  from  the  Spaiu^ 
vessels  of  war  lying  in  the  Gulf.  With  very  rare  eX* 
ceptions — and  those  mainly  confined  to  the  civil  wsi 
military  of&cers  of  the  government, — the  better  claMei 

^  At  the  battle  of  St  Jacob,  fought  Aogmt  86th,  1444,  aixtMn  h«i- 
dred  SwIm  withitood  as  many  thousand  Pnnch,  led  bj  the  DsapbiBi 
and  mainUined  their  ground  until  all  but  ten  of  their  mimber  wm  etf 
down.     The  wine  produred  on  the  field  is  called  Sckweiiser  BImL 

t  The  flag  of  the  guerilleros  was  about  two  feet  long,  and  ftom  twdt* 
to  fifteen  inches  wide.  The  centre  was  composed  of  a  broad  strips  d 
crimson,  with  the  moUo,  No  QuarUr^  wrought  upon  it  with  silk;  «* 
either  side  there  was  a  black  stripe,  of  about  half  the  width,  ornaaenti^ 
with  a  death's  head  and  cross-bones.  The  border  was  of  |ialt  giws 
with  crimson  tassels  at  the  pdi its. 
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antirely  aloof  from  the  guerilleros,  who  soon  coin- 
ed an  indiscriminate  plunder  of  friends  and  ene- 
and  refused  to  give  them  their  countenance  and 
tU  The  announcement  that  this  system  of  fight 
as  about  to  be  adopted,  would  have  excited  serious 
hensions  in  the  minds  of  any  other  soldiers  in  the 
;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  American  troops 
familiar  with  the  legendary  tales  of  border  war- 
a  their  own  country,  and  many  had  been  accus- 
U  from  childhood,  to  the  dangers  and  .incidents  of 
upon  the  frontiers,  in  the  midst  of  hostile  Indians, 
s  impossible,  indeed,  at  all  times  to  guard  against 
ise, — ^yet  they  knew  how  to  retaliate.  On  the 
of  May,  General  Scott  issued  an  eloquent  procla- 
lO,  addressed  to  the  Mexican  people,  forcibly  de- 
ig  their  deplorable  condition  as  a  nation,  and  ad- 
;  them  to  terminate  their  dissensions  and  feuds, 
3  cultivate  harmony  among  themselves,  and  friend-  . 
ind  amity  with  other  nations.  He  assured  them 
the  war  would  be  prosecuted  until  an  honorable 
)  was  obtained,  and  admonished  them  to  be  cau- 
how  they  put  in  force  the  order  to  form  guerilla 
^  and  to  beware  how  they  provoked  him  to  re- 
ion.  The  guerilleros  were  far  from  being  intimi- 
I  by  the  language  of  the  proclamation,  but  it  induced 
r  to  withhold  their  sympathy,  whose  assistance 
>een  counted  on  with  confidence.* 

The  haniest  heart  would  be  moved  to  ^ef  in  contemplating  the 
fields  of  Mexico  a  moment  afler  the  last  struggle  [Cerro  Gordo.] 
generals  whom  the  nation  ha  *,  without  service  rendered,  paid  for 
aj  years,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  have,  in  the  day  of 
betrayed  it  by  thpir  example  or  unskilfdlness.  On  that  field, 
I  the  dead  and  dyinj;,  are  seen  no  proofs  of  military  honor,  for  they 
lueed  to  the  sad  fate  of  the  soldier,— the  same  on  every  occasion, 
*aIo  Alto  to  Cerro  Gordo, — ^tha  dead  to  remain  anburied,  and  the 
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After  leaving  Perote,  the  coluniD  under  GefittC 
Worth  entered  on  an  open  reach  of  country,  at  an  al- 
titude of  nearly  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  gently  undulating,  and  abounding  in  the 
productions  of  more  temperate  climes.  There  w«» 
many  large  plantations  of  maguey,  with  its  dark  leaiei 
and  clustering  flowers;  but  there  were  also  waving 

wounded  abaAdoned  to  tha  cliarity  and  clemency  of  the  coaqMMt 
SolUien  who  go  to  fight  expecting  such  a  recompense,  deierve  to  bi 
daeeed  among  the  best  in  the  world,  since  thej  are  stimulated  bjBO 
hope  of  ephemeral  glory,  of  regret,  of  remembrance,  or  even  of  a  gn^ 

"I  win  not  belieTO  that  the  Mexicans  of  the  present  day  are  waBiiB| 
in  courage  to  confess  errors  which  do  not  dishonor  them,  and  to  i^ 
a  system  of  true  liberty,  of  peace,  and  union  with  their  brethren  nd 
neighbors  of  the  north ;  neither  will  I  believe  that  they  are  ignoctaltf 
the  falsity  of  the  calumnies  of  the  press,  intended  to  excite  hosdHy* 
No !— public  sentiment  is  not  to  be  created  or  animated  by  fiilsrlwu^i 
We  have  not  profaned  your  temples,  nor  abused  your  women,  nor  scooi 
your  property,  as  they  would  have  you  believe.  We  say  this  with  pfU^ 
and  we  confirm  it  by  your  own  buhops,  and  by  the  cleigy  of  TamitB^ 
Tuspan,  Matamoras,  Monterey,  Vera  Craz,  and  Jalajya,  and  by  aHthi 
authorities,  civil  and  religious,  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  m 
have  occupied.        ♦        •        ♦        ♦ 

*<  Abandon  then,  rancorous  prejudices,  cease  to  be  the  sport  of  iid* 
«idual  ambition,  and  conduct  yourselves  like  a  great  Amencan  oaliOAi 
leave  ofl*  at  once  colonial  habits,  and  learn  to  be  truly  firee,  traly  npd^ 
lican,  and  you  will  become  prosperous  and  happy,  for  yoa  poascss  ah 
the  elements  to  be  so         ^        ^        *        * 

**  The  order  to  form  guerilla  parties  to  attack  us,  I  aarara  you  en 
procure  nothing  but  evil  to  your  countiy,  and  no  evil  to  our  amiy,  wiM 
will  know  how  to  proceed  againflt  them ;  and  if,  so  far  from  conciliating, 
you  succeed  in  irritating,  you  will  impose  upon  us  the  hard  necessity  of 
retaliation,  and  then  you  cannot  blame  us  for  the  consequences  mhkk 
will  fall  upon  yourselves. 

"  I  am  marching  with  my  army  upon  PueUa  nnd  Mexico ;  I  do  D«l 
conceal  it ;  from  those  capitals  I  shall  again  address  you.  I  desire  peaoe, 
friendship,  and  union ;— it  is  for  you  to  select  whether  you  prefer  wir. 
Under  any  circumstances,  be  assured  I  shall  not  foil  my  wonL^Extnflli 
fipom  the  Proalamation  of  General  Scott 
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fields  of  com,  and  wheat,  and  barley.     Scattered  about 

over  the  luxuriant  plains  were  tall  mountain  peaks, 

dbged  with  the  funereal  pine; or  piles  of  blackened 

Koric,  marking  the  places  once  lighted  by  the  fires  of 

fte  now  slumbering  volcano.     At  El  Pinal  they  crossed 

mother  ridge,  and  then  descended  into  the  valley,  in 

4e  midst  of  which  lies  Puebla — '*  The  city  of  the  An- 

gef*     To  the  stranger,  as  he  approaches,  it  seems 

lite  some  rich  gem  lying  in  the  bosom  of  the  Cordil- 

feras ;  but  within,  vice,  degradation,  and  depravity,  the 

l&ost  hideous  and  loathsome,  meet  him  at  every  turn. 

The  church,  and  the  few  citizens— comparatively  the 

Hnrj  few — ^who  may  be  seen  at  sunset  rolling  in  their 

ilktique  coaches,  around  the  Alameda,  enjoying  the 

vmgrance  of  its  flowers,  and  inhaling  the  atmosphere 

oded  by  its  gushing  fountains, — have  amassed  all  the 

■roperty,  and  the  great  multitude  are  miserably  poor 

Hd  wretched. 

General  Worth  halted  at  Amasoque,  twelve  miles 
Ttwn  Puebla,  with  his  division,  en  the  14th  of  May,  to 
^ait  the  arrival  of  General  Quitman.  About  eight 
*elock  in  the  forenoon  he  found  his  position  suddenly 
menaced  by  about  3,000  Mexican  cavalry,  commanded 
y  Santa  Anna.  When  first  discovered  they  appeared 
O  be  moving  along  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Amer- 
sans,  towards  their  rear,  and  it  was  soon  reported  that 
.  heavy  column  were  also  approaching  on  the  main 
oad.  Colonel  Garland,  with  the  2nd  artillery  and  a 
ection  of  Duncan's  battery,  and  Major  Bonneville, 
rith  the  6th  infantry  and  Steptoe's  battery,  were  or- 
lered  to  attack  the  cavalry  force,  and  the  remainder 
tf  the  troops- prepared  to  meet  the  enemy  said  to  be 
idvancing  in  front.     No  other  party  was  discovered, 

•  TIm  Mcxiean  muM  of  tha  dtj,  in  full,  ia,  La  Puebla  dt  lot  Angdoi, 
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however,  and  after  twenly-five  rounds  were  fired  bm 
the  batteries,  the  Mexican  cavalry  were  routed,  aod 
disappeared  among  the  hills.  Some  prisoners  wen 
taken,  and  ninety-eight  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Late  at  night  Santa  Anna  reached  FueUa 
with  his  discomfited  troops,  and  evacuated  it  early  on 
the  following  day.  Having  been  joined  by  General 
Quitman's  brigade,  General  Worth  entered  the  towtt 
in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  without  meeting  any  far- 
ther resistance,  and  on  the  ensuing  day  took  posaeswm 
of  the  adjacent  heights  of  Loretto  and  Guadaloupob 
and  planted  a  battery  on  the  hill  of  San  Juan. 

History  presents  few  instances  of  the  display  of  da^ 
ing  and  boldness  which  deserve  to  be  compared  wiA 
the  entrance  of  the  American  soldiers  into  the  city  of 
Puebla.  But  little  more  than  four  thousand  men* 
weather-beaten,  jaded,  and  wayworn,  with  the  dost  of 
many  a  weary  day's  journey  **  on  their  sandal  shooD,* 
in  the  gray  fatigue-dress  of  the  service,  and  unaccooh 
panied  by  the  gay  paraphernalia  of  war,  marcM 
through  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population  of  siity  thoft* 
sand  souls,  stacked  their  arms  in  the  public  squm 
posted  their  guards,  and,  when  the  night-watches  cm^ 
lay  down  to  sleep  without  one  emotion  of  fear  or  aUna 
The  citizens  were  evidently  chagrined  and  disappointed; 
for  they  had  prepared  themselves  for  the  approach  of 
warriors  of  swelling  port  and  proud  bearing,  all  ^ttei- 
ing  in  purple  and  gold.  Fierce  and  lowering  k)okl 
were  cast  upon  the  soldiers  defiling  through  the  street!^ 
from  the  crowded  pav6  and  balcony,  and  from  behind 
the  vine-covered  lattices  along  their  route ;  but  tboi^ 
who  marked  them  well,  saw  in  the  kindling  ey^  the 
rigid  muscle,  and  the  stern  lip,  that  dauntless  counjp 
and  unconquerable  self-reliance,  of  far  more  worth  thiB 
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abers,  in  the  time  of  danger  and  of  peril.  Visits  of 
nnony  were  interchanged  between  General  Worth 
the  ciTil  &nd  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Puebla ;  the 
arican  troops  were  careful  to  do  nothing  that  might 
roke  acts  of  hostility ;  yet,  after  all,  their  reception 
''respectfully  and  coldly  courteous,  but  without 
slightest  cordiality."* 

fr.  Trist,  the  American  Commissioner,  and  the 
tr  of  the  dispatch  addressed,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  15th  of  April,  to  the 
Clean  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  joined  General 
tt  at  Jalapa,  on  the  14th  of  May.  Colonel  Childs 
left  in  command  of  the  city,  with  the  1st  artillery 
the  2nd  Pennsylvania ;  Colonel  Wynkoop  was  or- 
d  to  garrison  the  castle  of  Perote,  where  a  general 
Htal  was  established,  with  a  battalion  of  the  1st 
Dsylvania ;  and  on  the  22nd  instant  General  Twiggs 
ehed  for  Puebla  with  his  division,  followed  by  Gen- 
Scott,  on  the  23rd.t  The  dispatch  brought  by 
Trist  was  forwarded  to  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the 
I  day  of  June. 

oiled  in  his  attempt  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Gen- 
Worth  into  Puebla,  Santa  Anna  advanced  towards 
Kico,  with  the  feeble  force  which  he  still  continued 
lignify  with  the  appellation  of  "  the  army  of  the 
."  His  approach  was  the  signal  for  another  dis- 
tance in  the  capital.     On  the  20th  of  April,  Con- 

Ofidal  dupatch  of  General  Worth,  May  I5th,  1847.— While  Gen- 
leott  lay  at  Puchla  with  the  main  body  of  hi*  army,  a  plan  was 
idad  for  poiaoning  hia  men.  Afier  the  project  was  discovered,  the 
ipal  p«rt  of  the  troops  were  ordered  to  encamp  without  the  city. 
4Aer  leavin|r  Jalapa,  the  American  army  became,  in  the  langua^ 
mend  Scott, "  a  Sflf-sustaining  maclune ;"  and  drew  its  subsistence 
Ij  from  the  country.  The  supplies  were  paid  for,  howevefi  as  had 
owly  been  done. 
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gress  had  passed  a  decree  declaring  it  to  be  treason  for 
any  public  functionary  to  entertain  a  proposition  of 
peace.  The  tone  of  the  government  and  of  the  people 
^as  bold  and  warlike.  The  star  of  Santa  Annawv 
still  in  the  ascendant ;  his  enemies  were  silenced  ibr 
the  time ;  but  when  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo  were  made  public,  they  were  loud  in  \k 
condemnation.  The  new  constitution  adopted  by 
Congress  was  XTtaugurated,  and  on  the  15th  of  MiJ 
the  regular  election  for  President  took  place.  The  re- 
sult was  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  Herrera,  then  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  peace  candidate,  but  his  oppo- 
nents were  strong  enough*  to  cause  the  canvass  of  the 
vote  to  be  postponed  till  the  15th  of  January,  1648,— 
thus  continuing  the  office  of  provisional  president.  In 
the  midst  of  the  excitement,  Santa  Anna  approached 
the  capital.  From  Ayotla  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  substitute,  General  Anaya,  expressing  Ui 
views  in  relation  to  the  further  conduct  of  the  war  and 
the  defence  of  the  city,  and  intimating  his  intention  to 
resign  unless  they  were  adopted. 

The  citizens  of  Mexico  were  exceedingly  averM  to 
bringing  the  war  any  nearer  to  their  vicinity,  and  OB 
the  appearance  of  the  General-in-chief  of  their  anniei|» 
they  heaped  upon  him  every  epithet  of  scorn  and  op* 
probrium.  The  "Bulletinof  Democracy"  charged  him 
with  cowardice  and  incapacity  as  bu  officer,  and  fori 
few  days  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  he  would  to 
able  to  maintain  himself  in  authority.  A  vindicatioo 
of  his  conduct,  prepared  by  Manuel  Maria  Jimen,  wai 
published  in  the  '*  Diario  del  Gobiemo,"  and  both  that 
journal  and  the  "  Republicano"  engaged  warmly  in  hit 
defence.  Again  he  triumphed  over  his  opponents,  tnd 
Assumed  the  supreme  authority.    CoUeotin^  togethtf  i 
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)  military  force,  he  commenced  fortifying  the  Pass 
lio  Frio,  and  the  approaches  to  the  capital ;  and 
inl  Alvarez  was  sent  with  a  body  of  irregular  cav- 
and  Indians  from  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  about  5,000 
1^  to  hover  on  the  road  between  Perote  and  Pu- 
mnd  cut  off  the  trains  coming  up  to  join  General 
t,  then  at  the  latter  place,  waiting  for  the  arrival 
is  reinforcements. 

lien  the  dispatch  forwarded  from  Puebia  on  the 
of  June,  reached  Mexico,  it  was  laid  before  Con- 
L  At  this  time  Santa  Anna  manifested  something 
a  disposition  to  favor  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
Ni^  be  did  not  openly  attempt  to  infuse  a  spirit 
onciliation  into  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen. 
0U8  messages  passed  between  him  and  the  repre- 
itives  of  the  nation,  in  relation  to  the  dispatch, 
ividently  desired  to  have  the  decree  of  the  20th  of 
1  repealed,  but  no  request  was  made  to  that  effect, 
invariable  reply  returned  by  Congress  to  the  com- 
ications  of  the  Executive,  inquiring  as  to  the  dis 
Ion  which  should  be  made  of  the  matter,  was,  that 
neipient  steps  of  a  negotiation  belonged  to  the  lat- 
ind  that  they  could  not  -interfere.  They  feared 
heir  own  popularity  too  much  to  repeal  the  decree, 
Santa  Anna  was  probably  influenced  by  a  similar 
Qg.  Nothing  was  done  towards  procuring  an  in- 
lew  with  Mr.  Trist ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  gen* 
Bfy  was  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  In  July 
Mral  Valencia  came  up  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  with 
4»000  men,  all  eager  for  war,  and  ten  pieces  of 
lery.  The  publication  of  the  different  journals 
td  in  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  the  **  Diario 
Gobierno," — the  recognized  organ  of  the  govem- 
l^-^was  suppressed,  and  when  that  naner  announ- 
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oed  the  determination  of  those  whose  riews  it  repr^ 
sented,  not  to  tender  the  olive  branch  of  peace  un*il  a 
victory  had  been  achieved  over  the  enemy,  the  p3«/er 
and  influence  of  Santa  Anna  were  placed  on  a  firmer 
foundation  than  ever. 

The  enlistment  of  troops  under  the  ten  reg^n-^nt  bili 
did  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  was  anticipated  bv  Gen- 
eral Scott,  and  the  War  department  of  tlie  Ur.''i^  States, 
considering  the  large  bounties  ;  but  the  rer/oients  were 
soon  filled  up.  The  first  bodj  of  troop  i  dispatched 
to  the  seat  of  wan  were  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
command  of  General  Cadwalader,  to  aid  General  Tay* 
lor  in  maintaining  his  line  of  communications,  then 
supposed  to  be  seriously  endangered  ;  but,  more  recent 
advices  having  been  received,  the  order  was-  couuter- 
noanded,  and  they  were  sent  to  strengthen  the  column 
commanded  by  General  Scott.  They  were  followed 
iu  a  short  time  by  detachments  under  Generals  Pillow 
aod  Pierce,  which  were  also  ordered  to  Vera  Cruz. 

Without  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  to 
ioin  him,  it  would  hav^  been  extremely  unwise  in  Gen- 
eral Scott,  had  he  advanced  beyond  Puebla.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  consternation  that  prevailed  about 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  might  have  en- 
tered the  capital,  perhaps,  without  an  action.  His 
whole  effective  force  barely  exceeded  6,000  men; 
Santa  Anna  was  known  to  be  in  or  near  Mexico,  with 
a  large  body  of  troops ;  General  Alvarez  was  within 
striking  distance  in  his  rear ;  and  if  he  moved  forward, 
the  detachments  coming  up  would  be  more  exposed  to 
attack ;  and  shoukl  they  be  cut  off,  his  own  position 
most  be  very  insecure.  Under  such  circumstances  he 
decided  to  remain  at  Puebla  until  the  reinforcements 
He  therelbre  remained  inaetive  tor  sevenl 
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^eeks ;  but  tlie  time  was  profitably  spent  in  arilling  the 
troops  on  the  plains  near  the  town.  The  divisions  of 
Generalb  Worth  and  Twiggs  were  rendered  almost 
P^rfeet  in  discipline,  and  the  volunteers  wanted  but 
'utle  of  being  equal  to  the  regulars,  in  point  of  effi- 

The  guerilleros  began  to  show  themselves  on  the 
^oad  to  Vera  Cruz  towards  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
the  first  of  June.    Captain  Walker  was  ordered  to  join 
Colonel   Wynkoop  at  Perote,  with   his   company  of 
txiounted  rifles,  and  he  soon  commenced  the  work  of 
x*etaliation.     Following  their  trails,  and  tracking  them 
to  their  lairs,  he  rendered  most  efficient  service  in  de- 
feating their  plans  and  counteracting  their  projects.* 
On  the  4th  of  June  Colonrf  Mcintosh  left  Vera  Cruz 
lor  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  with  three  compa- 
nies of  the  Srd  dragoons,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Moore,  and  six  companies  of  infantry,  belonging  to 
different  regiments,  under  Major  Lee  of  the  4th,  and 
Captain  Whipple  of  the  5th,  in  all  numbering  about 
700  men.     The  command  escorted  a  large  wagon-train 
containing  specie  and  ammunition.     The  guerilleros 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  valuable  character 
of  the  train,  and  collected  in  force  on  the  road  to  reap 
the  rich  harvest  which  they  fancied  to  be  within  their 
grasp.    Great  care  was  taken  by  the  Americans  to 
prevent  a  surprise,  and  flankers  were  thrown  out  from 
one  to  two  hundred  yards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
advance  guard. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  broken  country,  the  de- 
tachment under  Colonel  Mcintosh  encountered   the 

•  Oenera]  Scott  aim  employed  a  eomyanj  of  Mexican  spies,  who 
vendeied  important  services  in  discorering  Uie  haunts  of  Uie  gueriitoroa, 
iad  In  eoarejing  dispatches. 
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enemy  in  a  narrow  pass  among  the  hills.  An  nitetnp; 
was  made  to  capture  tl)e  wagons  in  the  centre,  bvLttbh 
was  defeated,  and  the  train  closed  up.  Again  advao- 
cing,  they  were  attacked  about  half  a  mile  further  oo, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  growth  of  cactus  and  wild 
thorn.  The  banditti  were  in  a  few  moments  discofered 
occupying  the  hills  which  flanked  the  road,  and  the 
Americans  dashed  into  the  thickets  to  drive  them  from 
their  position.  This  was  gallantly  eiTected,  and  tbe 
command  occupied  the  ground  during  the  night.  Be- 
lieving it  unwise  to  proceed,  Colonel  Mcintosh  dis- 
patched an  express  to  General  Cadwalader,  then  at 
Vera  Cruz,  apprizing  him  of  the  attack  made  on  hi» 
command,  and  that  his  train  had  been  considerably 
crippled,  and  requesting  thgt  he  might  be  reinforced  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  advan- 
ced to  Paso  de  Ovejas,  a  nvore  favorable  point  for  w 
encampment,  beating  off  with  little  difficulty  a  second 
attack  made  during  the  march.  In  this  afiair  Coloo^ 
Mcintosh  lost  twenty-four  men  in  killed  and  wounded; 
that  of  the  enemy  was  not  ascertained. 

General  Cadwalader  received  the  dispatch  of  Cdlooel 
Mcintosh  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  was  en  route  to  reinforce  him  with  about  50<^ 
men,  consisting  of  one  company  of  the  3rd  dragoot 
one  section  of  the  howitzer  battery  from  the  Yoltigeor 
regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  infantry.     He  arrived 
at  the  camp  of  Colonel  Mcintosh  on  the  10th  instant, 
and  on  the  following  afternoon  the  column  resumed  its 
march.     Upon  approaching  the  Puente  Nacional,  to* 
wards  evening,  they  found  the  enemy  in  possession  0( 
the  road.     The  bridge  was  barricaded,  and  they  also 
occupied  the  fort  on  the  left,  commanding  the  road  in 
its  circuitous  descent  to  the  river,  and  the  heights  on.  ^ 
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the  opposite  bank,  from  which  they  had  a  raking  fire 
upon  the  advancing  columns,  and  which  could  only  be 
rteached  by  crossing  the  bridge.  The  Mexicans  were 
driven  from  the  fort  by  the  infiuitry ;  the  barricade 
then  breached  by  the  howitzers,  and  a  passage 
opened  by  one  company  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry. 
The  heights  beyond  were  now  carried,  and  the  enemy 
scattered  in  confusion.  The  position  was  a  formidable 
one»  but  the  Mexicans  were  driven  from  it,  with  the 
Ices  of  only  thirty-two  men.  The  assailants,  however, 
^^vere  protected  to  some  extent  by  the  darkness ;  other- 
^mae  their  loss  must  have  been  more  severe.  The 
vnarch  was  resumed  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  15th  they 
veached  Jalapa,  with  no  other  annoyance  than  an  oc- 
€saaioDal  discharge  of  escopetas  from  the  chaparral 
«long  the  road. 

At  Jalapa  General  Cadwalader  was  joined  by  Col- 
€>nel  Childs,*  with  four  companies  of  the  2nd  dragoons, 
the  1st  artillery,  and  the  2nd  Pennsylvania.  The  com- 
mand left  that  city  on  the  18th  instant,  and  on  the  20th 
found  the  Mexicans  posted  in  considerable  force  on  the 
heights  commanding  the  Pass  of  La  Hoya,  prepared  to 
mtercept  their  progress.  Captain  Winder,  with  four 
companies  of  the  1st  artillery,  supported  by  Major  Dim- 
mick,  with  two  additional  companies  of  the  same 
regiment,  advanced  against  the  enemy,  and  drove  them 
pieciiHtately  from  the  hills.  Here  the  routed  guerille- 
ros  were  unexpectedly  attacked  in  the  rear  by  Captain 
Walker,  with  his  company  of  mounted  rifles,  and  the 
battalion  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania,  under  Colonel  Wyn- 

•  Jalapa  waa  abandoned  bj  order  of  General  Scott,  who  foand  him- 
•df  usable  to  maintain  any  garriiona  on  his  line  of  communicationa 
oOmr  tiuui  thoae  at  Vera  Gnu,  Perote,  and  Poebla,  where  hie  hoapttali 
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\iOOp. — The  Utter,  on  bearing  of  the  approach  of  Getf- 
eral'Cadwalader,  had  left  Perote,  with  the  companldt 
of  his  regiment  and  Captain  Walicer's  men,  to  aid  iit' 
driving  the  guerilleros  from  the  road.  Eariy  in  th6 
morning  of  the  20th, Captain  Walker,  in  the  advanoOp 
encountered  nearly  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  at  Lait 
Vegas,  whom  he  bravely  attacked  with  his  small  com- 
mand of  thirty  men.  Colonel  Wynkoop  coming  up^ 
the  guerilleros  were  soon  put  to  flight. — The  two  pap- 
ties  under  General  Cadwalader  and  Colonel  Wynkoop^ 
ioining  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  banditti,  they  weM 
driven  from  hill  to  hill,  nearly  three  miles,  leaving  be- 
hind  them  fifty  of  their  number  either  dead  or  wounded. 

This  was  one  of  the  severest  blows  received  by  the 
guerilleros  during  the  war.  The  party  which  attacked 
General  Cadwalader  at  La  Hoya,  was  supposed  to  be 
about  700  strong,  and  was  commanded  by  Father  Ja- 
rauta,  and  two  other  priests,  formerly  Spanish  Carlistai 
like  himself.  On  reaching  Las  Vegas,  General  Cad* 
walader  learned  that  it  was  the  nursery  and  d6p6t  of 
the  marauding  parties  infesting  the  road.  Under  hit 
orders  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes, — the  neat  Catbolio 
church  in  its  centre  alone  being  spared. 

While  making  preparations  at  Perote  for  the  maroh 
to  Puebla,  General  Cadwalader  received  an  order  hif 
express  from  General  Pillow,  then  coming  up  from  the 
coast  with  1,800  men,  to  await  his  arrival.  The  lattep 
reached  Perote  on  the*lst  of  July,  and  the  united  ccttA- 
mand,  now  over  8,000  in  number,  moved  on  towanb* 
Puebla,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8th  instant,  without 
further  interruption. 

General  Pierce  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  16th  of  Julj, 
with  2,M0  men,  a[  all  arm%  including  a  battalion  €f 
marines,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Watson.     Bif'Ml^ 
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riU;  wiA  the  wagon-train,  was  nearly  two  miles  in 
length.  On  arriving  near  the  National  Bridge,  he  found 
it  obstructed  and  defended,  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
the  passage  of  the  river  by  General  Cadwalader ;  but 
he  was  unable  to  place  his  artillery  in  a  commanding 
position,  and  orders  were  therefore  given  to  charge  upon 
the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bonham,  of  the  12th 
infantry,  at  the  head  of  his  battalion,  rushed  forward 
onder  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  escopetas,  followed 
by  Captain  Duperu,  with  his  company  of  the  3rd  dra- 
goons, sword  in  hand.  The  men  leaped  over  the  bar- 
ricade upon  the  bridge,  and  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes 
the  guerilleros  were  flying  in  every  direction.  The 
command  proceeded  to  the  Rio  del  Plan,  where  they 
discovered  .that  the  main  arch  of  the  bridge  had  been 
bbwn  up.  Having  crossed  the  river,  General  Pierce 
continued  on  his  way  to  join  General  Scott.  He  was 
five  times  attacked  by  the  guerilleros,  including  the 
rencontre  at  the  Puente  Nacional,  but  repulsed  them 
on  every  occasion. 

On  the  approach  of  General  Pierce  with  his  rein- 
forcement, General  P.  F.  Smith  was  sent  out  from 
Puebla  to  clear  the  road  in  front  of  the  former,  said  to 
be  obstructed  by  the  enemy,  with  a  considerable  detach* 
ment.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  up  a  large  guerilla  es- 
tablishment at  San  Juan  de  los  Llafios.  General  Pierce 
found  the  way  opened  before  him,  and  arrived  at  Pu- 
eUa  on  the  6th  of  August.  Geiferal  Scott  had  already 
issued  his  orders  for  the  advance  to  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital ;  and  on  the  7th  instant  General  Twiggs'  division, 
preceded  by  the  brigade  of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Har- 
ney, took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  far-famed  halls 
of  the  Montezumas.  The  divisions  of  Generals  Quit^ 
man.  Worth,  and  Pillow,  followed,  at  intervals  of  one 
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day.*  Colonel  ChilJs  remained  at  Puebla,  as  citA  and 
military  governor,  with  a  garrison  of  about  1,400  men, 
consisting  of  detachments  from  different  regiments. 

*  The  total  rank  and  file  of  the  army  which  marched  to  the  capital 
under  General  Scott,  was  10,738.  The  cavalry  brigade  umier  Colonel 
Harney,  consisted  of  detachments  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  dragoons, 
commanded  respectively  by  Captain  Kearny,  Major  Sumner,  and  Lieo- 
tenant  Colonel  Moore,  and  a  volunteer  company  in  command  of  Cap- 
tain McKinstry  of  the  quartermaster's  department  The  fint  divisitm 
was  commanded  by  General  Worth ;  the  first  brigade,  under  CoImmI 
Garland,  consisting  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan's  light  batteiy,  tha 
2nd  artillery,  Major  Gait,  3rJ  artillery,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Belton,  and 
4th  infantry,  Major  Lee;  and  the  second  brigade,  under  Colonel  Clarka, 
consisting  of  the  5th  infantry,  Colonel  Mcintosh,  6th  infantry,  Major 
Bonneville,  and  8th  infantry.  Major  Waite.  The  siege  train,  nndeff 
Captain  Huger  of  the  ordnance,  was  attached  to  Worth's  division.  Tho 
second  division  was  commanded  by  General  Twiggs ;  the  first  brigade, 
under  General  P.  F.  Smith,  consisting  of  the  rifle  regiment.  Major  Lop* 
ing,  the  1st  artillery.  Major  Dimmick,  3rd  infantry.  Captain  Alexander, 
and  Captain  Taylor's  light  battery ;  and  the  second  brigade, under  Col 
onel  Riley,  consisting  of  the  4th  artillery,  Major  Gardner,  2nd  infantry, 
Captain  Morris,  and  7th  infantry,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Plympton.  Tht 
company  of  sappers  and  miners,  under  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Smith,  was 
attached  to  Twiggs'  division.  The  third  division  was  oommanded  bf 
Creneral  Pillow;  the  first  brigade, under  Gkneral  Pierce,  consistinf  of 
the  9lh  infantry,  Colonel  Ransom,  l2th  infantry.  Lieutenant  Colond 
Bonham,  and  15th  infantry,  Colonel  Morgan;  and  the  second  brigade^ 
ander  General  Cadwalader,  consisting  of  thevoltigeuerB,with  the  i 
tain  howitzer  and  rocket  battery.  Colonel  Andrews,  Uth  in&ntry,  ] 
tenant  Colonel  Graham,  and  Uth  infantry,  Colonel  Trousdale.  Cap- 
ain  Magruder's  light  battery  was  also  attached  to  this  diviston.  ^nia 
fourth  division  was  commanded  by  General  Quitman,  and  oonsutod 
of  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  Cobnel  Butler,  and  the  New  York  ^rot- 
unteers.  Colonel  Burnett,  forming  the  brigade  of  General  Shiekbi  with 
the  2nd  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Roberts,  the  battalion  of  maaiiea,  ] 
•anant  Colonel  Watson,  and  Captain  Steptoe's  battery. 
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Bix^E  the  more  important  military  operations  which 
been  narrated,  were  being  carried  on  in  other 
era  of  the  country,  there  occurred,  in  northern 
CO,  one  of  those  extraordinary  achievements  which 
irely  undertaken,  and  which,  when  accomplished, 
fu  challenge  admiration.  A  mere  handful  of  men, 
rolunteer  force  less  than  one  thousand  strong — 
aanded  by  a  bold,  fearless,  and  energetic  officer, 
rmed  an  arduous  and  fatiguing  march  of  many 
land  miles,  through  a  hostile  country,  chastising  or 
g  the  savage  tribes  which  infested  their  route  into 
mission ;  encountering  the  enemy,  in  superior  num- 
on  two  several  occasions,  and  routing  them  with 
Ltmost  ease  and  facility.  All  this  was  done  with 
Miratively  little  loss ;  and  when  the  term  of  their 
tments  expired,  these  soldiers  returned  to  their  dis- 
homes,  leaving  behind  them  but  very  few  of  then 
rades  who  had  been  overtaken  by  sickness,  or  fallen 
tttle,  or 

"  tired  on  the  marches 
Of  the  war-path,  long  and  drear '" 
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Among  the  pledges  and  assurances  given  by  Genenl 
Kearny    to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  in  odbr 
to  render  them  better  satisfied  with  the  new  form  of 
government  which  he  established,  prior  to  his  depif' 
ture  for  California  in  the  fall  of  1846,  was  a  guarantee 
of  protection  against  the  Indians  in  their  vicinity.  The 
Apaches,  as  we  have  seen,  were  temporarily  quieted; 
and  while  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  genenl 
issued  an  order  at  La  Joy  a,  in  October,  requiring  CoU 
onel  Doniphan,  of  the  first  Missouri  mounted  volunteen, 
then  at  Santa  F6,  but  previously  instructed  to  report  to 
General  Wool  at  Chihuahua,  to  make  a  campaign  with 
his  regiment  into  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Navajo 
Indians.     This  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  im- 
placable tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  between  the  waters  of  tha 
Rio- Grande  and  those  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  West, 
and  its  warriors  had  long  been  "  the  terror  and  scourge** 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico. 

Colonel  Doniphan  left  Santa  F^  on  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  having  divided  bis  command  into  separate  de- 
tachments, invaded  the  Navajo  country  by  three  routes* 
This  expedition  was  attempted  late  in  the  season,  and 
was  not  brought  to  a  close  until  the  troops  had  sufiered 
severely  from  the  intense  cold  of  winter.  Their  dailj 
march  was  through  drifts  of  snow  which  blocked 
up  the  valleys,  and  across  mountains  covered  with  ioe 
Every  portion  of  the  Indian  territory  was  visited,  mad 
near  three-fourths  of  the  tribe,  though  almost  entire 
strangers  to  the  American  name,  were  collected  at  the 
Ojo  Oso,  where  a  permanent  treaty  was  made  with 
them.  The  object  of  the  expedition  being  attainecf, 
Colonel  Doniphan  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande,  neai 
Socorro,  on  the  12th  of  December.    He  then  oroaead 
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• 

Mfto  Valvervcdc,  Mid  on  the  14th  instant,  in  obedi- 
ioe  to  the  order  directing  him  to  report  to  General 
^ooly  then  supposed  to  be  at  Chihuahua,  the  advance, 
ider  Major  Gilpin,  took  up  the  line  of  march  down 
0  left  bank  of  the  river.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jack- 
ti  followed  on  the  16th,  with  another  detachment, 
rhile  Colonel  Doniphan  was  engaged  in  bringing  the 
avajof  to  terms,  Colonel  Price,  of  the  2nd  Missouri 
igiment,  the  commanding  officer  at  Santa  F^,  dis- 
Ctehed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mitchell,  with  an  escort  of 
^  men,  selected  from  his  regiment,  and  from  the  bat- 
iBoD  of  Missouri  volunteer  artillery,  under  Major 
3irk,  to  open  a  communication  with  General  Wool, 
lie  detachment  left  Santa  F6  on  the  1st  of  December, 
^  came  up  with  Colonel  Doniphan  at  Valvervede,  on 
^  17th  instant  On  the  following  day  they  proceeded 
company  with  him,  and  the  remainder  of  the  1st 
ilMmri,  upon  the  route  previously  taken  by  the  other 
liions  of  his  command.  Before  leaving  Valvervede, 
^lonel  Doniphan  was  informed  that  the  Mexicans  were 
Electing  a  force  at  El  Paso  del  Norte,  to  intercept  his 
Ireh,  and  an  order  was  therefore  sent  to  Major  Clark, 
the  artillery  battalion  at  Santa  F6,  to  join  him  at  the 
rliest  moment  with  100  men,  and  a  battery  of  four 
-pounders,  and  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers.* 
tL  few  miles  south  of  Fra  Christobal,  the  road  toChi- 
ahua,  instead  of  following  the  windings  of  the  river, 
rmaes  a  direct  course  from  one  bend  to  another,  over 
Iry  plain  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  in  length, 
npletely  destitute  of  water,  except  immediately  after 

GohMiel  Dcmiphan'f  force  numbered  856  effective  men,  all  armed 
k  iMea ;  bat,  at  this  lime,  he  had  no  artillery.    The  twelve-poander 
I  oiderad  from  Santa  P6  were  oonalnicted  expreaslj  tbf  ieM 
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a  shower  of  rain,  and  frequently  intersected  by  bitN# 
gulfy  ravines.     Few  zephyrs  love  to  sport  among  the 
tussocks  of  grass  which  cover  this  arid  stretch  of  ceoo- 
try  ;  the  dark  close-set  leaves  of  the  grease- wood  hing 
droopingly  from  tlieir  stems ;  the  tufts  of  the  wild  sags 
seem  parched  with  heat ;  occasionally  a  pile  of  stonei 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  the  rude  memorial  reared  above 
the  grave  of  the  wayfarer  who  perished  on  his  joumey» 
meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller ;  but  all  is  still,  solemOt 
voiceless  as  the  tomb.     Most  appropriately  has  the  Mex- 
ican termed  the  passage  over  this  dreary  waste.  La  Jor^ 
nada  del  Muerio.*     In  their  progress  to  the  south,  the 
Americans  often  crossed  similar  tracts,  though  less  ex- 
tensive^ — they  were  poorly  provided  with  sustenance 
and  raiment,  but  their  hardships  and  privations  were 
submitted  to  without  murmuring  or  complaint. 

The  different  detachments  of  Colonel  Doniphan*! 
command  were  concentrated  at  Dona  Ana,  sixty  miles 
from  £1  Paso,  and  they  were  now  also  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  traders  with  over  300  wagons,  who  had  left 
Santa  Fe  in  September,  but  had  become  too  much 
alarmed  to  proceed  on  their  route.  Here  intelligence 
was  received  that  seven  hundred  Mexican  troops  and 

•  *'  This  dry  stretch  of  road  is  called  La  Jornada  dd  Mu€rt»^  or,  Ths 
(days')  Jourof y  of  Death.  Although  the  word  Jornada  only  meaiM  a 
days'  journey,  yet,  (Wmd  this  day  forward,  our  men  called  vtetj  km^ 
dry  extent  of  road,  a  Jornada.  In  passing  through  the  eountiy,  if  joa 
ask  a  peasant  how  far  it  is  from  one  place  to  another,  he  will  tell  joa 
so  many  jomadas  (pronounced  hornarthara),  meaning,  that  to  encamp 
at  water  each  night,  it  will  take  so  many  days  to  travel  it  Bat,  as  thsf 
always  estimate  road  by  the  time  it  take*  a  pack-mule  to  go  over  il,  ytm 
must  allow  accordingly.  This  long  piece  of  road.  La  Jornada  del  Ma* 
erto,  obtained  its  name  from  the  droumstanoe  of  a  Headcan  havinf  a^ 
lempted  to  croas  it  in  a  day,  and  from  his  not  being  provided  with  wwtm 
v  food,  having  perished  oo  the  road."— Edwaida'  Cunpnigii  ia  N«v 
Mexico. 
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^^  pieces  of  artillery  had  arrived  at  El  Paso.    The 

^olQoin  moved  forward  od  the  23rd  of  December,  pre- 

^^ndng  quite  a  picturesque  appearance  as  they  wound 

^'^eir  way  across  valley  and   plain ;   the  soldiers  all 

^^"^oanted  and  well  armed,  and  the  white  cotton  tilts  of 

^'^  Conestogas,  as  the  traders'  wagons  were  styled. 

^^leaming  brightly  in  the  sunlight. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Christmas 
^i  ay,  Cdonel  Doniphan  had  halted,  with  the  advance  of 
^^00  men,  at  Temascalitos,  on  an  arm  of  the  river  called 
^^racito,  for  the  purpose  of  camping ;  the  horses  were 
^^^Dsaddled  and  sent  some  distance  from  the  camp  to 
^^raze,  and  the  men  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  carry- 
^  ag  wood  and  water.     While  thus  employed*  a  heavy 
^C:loud  of  dust  was  suddenly  discovered  rolling  up  from 
"^he  south,  and  in  a  moment  after  the  advance  guard 
descried  the  enemy  approaching  in  force.     Lieutenant 
^Colonel  Jackson  was  still  several  miles  in  the  rear  with 
the  remainder  of  the  troops.     The  rally  was  instantly 
sounded,  and  Colonel  Doniphan  formed  his  men  in  open 
order  on  foot  as  skirmishers,  throwing  the  extreme 
points  of  the  two  wings  towards  the  river,  to  protect 
his  flanks  and  baggage.     The  Americans  were  some- 
what taken  by  surprise,  but  a  few  moments  sufficed  to 
complete  their  dispositions.     The  enemy  halted  within 
half  a  niile»  and  formed  in  line  of  battle — the  Vera 
.    Cruz  lancers  on  the  right,  the  Chihuahua  battalion  on 
the  left,  and  the  infantry  and  militia,  with  a  two-poun- 
der howitzer,  in  the  centre.     The  Mexican  cavalry 
Were  gayly  decorated  with  bright  scarlet  coats  and 
white  belts,  with  shining  brass  helmets  and  dark  waving 
plumes,  and  their  polished  sabres  and  escopetas,  and 
their  long  lances,  ornamented  with  pennons  of  red  and 
green,  glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun. 
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Just  as  the  Americans  were  forming,  a  Mexican  offi- 
cer, bearing  a  black  flag,  rode  up  to  their  line,  and  de- 
manded that  their  commander  should  accompany  hiro 
to  confer  with  the  oflScer  in  command  of  the  enemy 
Notwithstanding  his  declaration,  that  the  penalty  of  a 
non-compliance  with  the  demand  would  be  a  charge, 
without  quarter y  he  received  a  peremptory  refusal,  and 
returned  to  those  who  sent  him.*  Upon  his  return  the 
enemy  advanced  to  the  charge,  opening  a  simultaneous 
fire  from  their  whole  line.  When  within  rifle-shot  the 
Mexicans  attempted  to  file  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
pass  the  flanks  of  the  opposing  force:  Colonel  Doni- 
phan's men  had  so  far  reserved  their  fire,  but  they  now 
opened  upon  the  enemy  from  right  to  left,  with  such 
spirit  and  effect,  that  they  were  immediately  thrown 
into  confusion.  Captain  Reid  had  succeeded  in  mount- 
ing about  twenty  men,  and  as  the  lancers  were  rallied 
to  the  charge  on  the  American  left,  he  fell  furiously 
upon  them  with  his  small  force,  and  after  a  desperate 
contest,  which  continued  about  twenty  minutes,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  them  to  flight.  As  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry gave  way,  Lieutenant  Wright  charged  upon 
them  with  his  company,  and  captured  the  howitzer. 
This  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
fled  on  all  sides  to  the  contiguous  mountains. 

The  Mexican  force  in  the  affair  at  the  Bracito,  num- 
bered 1,220.  Of  this  number  537  were  cavalry,  and  the 
remainder  infantry.    A  portion  of  the  latter  consisted 

*  *'  Before  we  had  fullj  formed,  they  wnt  a  lieutenant  near  oar  liaca 
with  a  Uack  flag,  with  a  demand  that  the  commander  of  oar  fimef 
fthould  go  to  their  fines  and  confer  with  their  commander ;  declariof , 
at  the  same  time,  unless  it  was  complied  with,  they  would  charge  mnd 
take  Aim,  and  neither  (uk  nor  give  quarters.  The  reply  was  more  abni|.t 
than  decorous — to  charge  and  be  d — d.**— Ofllcial  report  of  ColoMi 
Doniphan,  dated  Mareh  4th,  1847. 
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itii  firom  El  Paso.  The  advance  only  of  Colonel 
ban's  command  were  engaged,  as  Lieutenant  Col- 
ackson  did  not  arrive  from  the  rear  until  after  the 
had  terminated.  The  enemy  lost  forty-three 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Colonel 
lan  had  but  seven  men  wounded,  all  of  whom  re- 
dt  and  none  killed.  Besides  the  howitzer,  there 
bo  captured  a  number  of  carbines,  and  a  quan- 
provisions. 

Americans  anticipated  having  another  encounter 
le  enemy  before  entering  El  Paso,  and  were  ac- 
}^y  on  the  alert.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  they 
fied  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city,  and  en- 
t  on  the  ensuing  day  without  opposition.  This 
I  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
lundred  and  ten  miles  below  Santa  F6,  and  was 
d  by  a  body  of  Spanish  refugees,  driven  from  the 
place  py  the  Indians  in  1680,  who  crossed  the 
t  tfais.point  in  order  to  elude  pursuit,  from  which 
ittance  the  name  is  derived.  El  Paso  contains 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  there  is  a  large 
Eion  in  the  rich  valley  extending  above  and  be- 
s  town.  When  Colonel  Doniphan  visited  it  with 
opa;  the  vineyards  were  in  **  the  sere  and  yellow 
yet  they  afforded  the  promise  of  an  abundant 
L  Most  of  the  Pas^nians  retired  on  the  ap- 
,  of  the  Americans,  but  they  shortly  after  returned 
r  homes.  Those  who  remained  manifested  feel- 
f  friendship ;  and  when  the  soldiers  marched 
h  the  streets,  baskets  of  most  luscious  fruit,  the 
«  of  the  past  season,  were  forced  upon  their  ac« 
oe. 

da  arrival  at  El  Paso,  Colonel  Doniphan  learned 
M  prisoners  taken,  and  from  other  sources,  that 
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General  Wool  had  not  advanced  upon  Chihuahua.  In 
this  condition  of  things,  a  forward  movement  was 
deemed  extremely  hazardous,  but  he  resolved  to  under- 
take it  as  soon  as  he  was  joined  by  the  artillery.  Major 
Clark  arrived  at  El  Paso  on  the  5th  of  February,  1847, 
with  about  120  men  of  his  battalion,  and  the  six  pieces 
of  artillery  ordered  from  Santa  Fe ;  and  on  the  8th 
instant,  Colonel  Doniphan  proceeded  on  the  road  to 
Chihuahua,  escorting  the  merchant  train  or  caravan 
which  had  accompanied  him  from  Dona  Ana.*  A  few 
miles  below  El  Paso  is  the  Presidio  de  San  Elecario, 
originally  a  strong  fortification,  covering  nearly  eight 
acres  of  ground,  and  containing  a  neat  church  within 
its  walls.  This  was  not  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  only  instrument  of  war  found  in  it  was  a  stone  mor- 
tar, which  the  Americans  took  with  them.  They  left 
San  Elecario  on  the  11th  of  February,  and  after  cross- 
ing several  desolate  and  tedious  jomadas,  they  arrived 
at  the  Laguna  de  Encenillas,  a  shallow  brackish  lake, 
two  hundred  and  seven  miles  below  El  Pato^  and 
seventy-four  miles  from  Chihuahua,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  25th  instant  Rumors  that  the  enemy  were  in  force 
upon  the  road  had  previously  reached  them,  and  they 
were  now  informed  by  their  spies  that  a  body  of  troops 
were  at  Inseneas,  the  country-seat  of  Angel  Trias* 
Governor  of  Chihuahua,  about  twenty-five  miles  in  ad- 
vance. They  arrived  there  on  the  following  day,  when 
they  found  that  the  enemy  had  retired.  On  the  27th 
they  reached  Sauz,  where  they  learned  that  the  Mex- 
icans had  fortified  the  pass  of  Sacramento,  twenty 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua. 

The  approach  of  the  American  troops  had  been  for  a 
•ong  time  anticipated  by  the  authorities  of  Chihuahua, 

*  TIm  fent  Qodtf  CoIcmmI  Doaiphui  now  coariiltd  sf  9B4  MMa^ 
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■9rf  preparations  were  made  to  obstruct  their  advance 
V  Governor  Trias,  and  General  Jos6  Heredia,  the 
Oommivodant  general  of  the  district.*  At  a  meeting 
of  the  legislature  of  the  department,  the  governor  pre- 
ndiog.  it  was  decided  that  when  Doniphan's  men  should 
le  ta>en,  they  were  to  be  stripped  of  their  money  and 
itns,  and  sent  on  foot  to  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  a 
aant!ty  of  cord  was  cut  in  suitable  lengths  for  tying 
le  prisoners,  which  was  afterwards  captured  at  the 
ittle  of  Sacramento.  General  Heredia,  with  Grenerals 
Bstiniani,  Garcia  Conde,  and  Ugart^  and  Governor 
'riaa,  who  acted  as  a  brigadier  general,  advanced  to  the 
tm  of  Sacramento  about  the  middle  of  February,  with 
Mur  4,000  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  ten  pieces  of 
Jd  artillery,  and  six  culverins,  or  rampart  pieces.f 
lie  position  was  skilfully  and  strongly  fortified,  under 
5  direction  of  General  Conde,  who  was  afterwards 
tached  with  800  cavalry  to  observe  the  Americans, 
d  on  the  approach  of  Colonel  Doniphan  fell  back  to 
9  main  body. 

The  road  from  Sauz  to  the  rancho  of  Sacramento, 
front  of  which  the  enemy  had  fortified  themselves, 
lows  the  course  of  an  open  level  valley,  bounded  on 
her  side  by  ranges  of  sterile  nountains.     About  seveL 

»  Cteoeral  Cuilte  was  potted  at  San  Rosalia,  in  December  1846,  to  in- 
eept  General  Wool ;  but  the  post  was  abandoned  when  it  was  ascer- 
■ed  that  he  had  taken  another  f\>ute.  . 

f  Aoooiding  to  General  Heredia's  official  report,  dated  March  2nd, 
17,  he  had  but  1.575  men,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  In  this  esti- 
lie  he  could  not  have  included  all  the  militia  and  rancherod  who  were 
Bieiit  at  the  battle,  and  the  Americans  certainly  captured  more  than 
It  Domber  of  gun*,  including  the  culverins.  Colonel  Doniphan,  in 
I  report,  dated  March  4th,  says  that  "  the  fore*  of  the  enrmy  was  1 ,200 
valry  from  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  with  the  Vera  Cruz  dragoons, 
no  infantry  from  Chihuahua,  300  ariiHcrists,  and  1,420  rancheroa. 
Mf  armed  with  lassoes,  lances,  and  machetoes,  or  com  kniTei." 
23 


m^  T-K  IS  31a  Siismes:3L  a  branch  of  the  Rio 

I'Z  ^m  iHtf   7  mp  r-iacxrei  y  :&e  Rio Gnnde,  the 

r.'i^.r—  zr-^n^  u  si.ce  i^^tlT  ^jwn  lo  that  stream. 

T:e  >  <s^:'  n  x'Z'jpnnL  tj  uk  M^Ecacs  was  upon  aa 

£K-~i.^^  T  xa.  n  :iw  nsccrv  •sc  a  pesLlnsola  ibrmed  by 

nif  ^-^i^  .  Sh^I  uoi  -Lrr.-«-r  SicTasoenta  the  twoprio- 

:  J.SX  -y-tiii'W^  .T  ire  £.t:  Sacnaiwi:a  which  have  their 

"£«  :z  ntr  otAiizcuns  :c.  =3k»  r£=:  cc'  ibe  TaUey.  at  this 

T'  <  li  zr^Ar-j-  irur  inii»  wiacL  a&i  cn«s  it  in  an  easterij 

iii^j'i*:*!  leiiTj  3KnJtti  i>  oca  ocher.     The  Arroyo 

>c-.  i.  ic  iiK  !•  rn.  Ji»::un»  :>  nx  soa:fa  when  it  reaches 

:;tf  fj;stf^  niiip?  a  pngru^^A  a:u.  uniting  with  the 

-•_—-  •■  -•  XMir-ijEiMLD:.  lafT  iz^iitr  fbnn  the  main  river. 

r':«  ~.'Ji:  :t:  J^iiiin^iisua  cr.*89M  lius  ^miinsula  from  north 

?.-  s.»ii:i     :n  3  ttr.  ra*  rixi  rscs  abniptlv  in  a  bench* 

L'     •:-*•:  urr  sirciz^  cviris  fnxa  every  sde  towards 

He  ii.irii-f  jac  ronx-c.  loere  s  cusicates  in  a  rocky 

Liuu  rj»l(^  :3e  CtfrTV>  Fr^j^  ooe  hundred  and  fifty 

4t:-:  i.^c*^  ne  >aJL .  biL:  on  t^  hfh:  it  is  smooth  and 

•.::~:iifc.   i!rf««Qi  r^  rraciiZj  frwn  the  hilly  bench, 

^cc:z  =^    -ata?   ^*£'  MZ^*z^  ir»  nnd   passes.    On   the 

icu  JtfiTi  r.&^^  ci  me  Am>yo  Sacramento  there  is  a 

7-1.::^?  :(~  $ier-:is^  spcorueii  by  dei^  guliies,  and  forming 

■j^rc  ia:ref  -v-.iz  me  cc'^'^e  of  liie  stream.    The  eastr 

-TTx-i-v:  --.cr?  3  m»  C«rro  Sacramento,  which  rises  on 

rte  -^i:  ^'t*  ibe  r.MC.  jas  in  rear  of  ihe  rancho  Sacra- 

T>f  c:.\     ml«:  V  i:^  Cerro  Sacramento  on  the  east  is  thi 

Txley  vf'  m*  R:o  Sacramenta  about  one  mile  wide 

nrvcr-  »:i3ch  wird*  the  load  to  Chihuahna. 

l\:v^  me  Cerro  Fricou&was  a  redoubt  and  battery, 
will  a  $ccce  valLaz^J  abactis  in  its  rear,  extending  acroM 
t!^  ':^  %^''  t^ie  Arroyo  Sec6  to  the  mountains  on  the  0|^ 
Fa»:e  Kirrik,  Seven  hundred  yards  west  of  the  Cerro 
Frgolb  there  was  another  redoubt.    There  was  a  ro 
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ioiibt  also  at' the  north-west  corner,  and  one  at  the 
soath-west  comer  of  the  bench  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
with  three  other  redoubts  at  intervals  between  them. 
Sewr  the  ford  of  the  Arroyo  Sacramento  was  a  stone 
c&ral,  or  inclosure,  surrounding  a  spring.  The  c&ral 
and  the  redoubts  were  all  connected,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  short  intervals,  by  breastworks  of  stone  and 
trenches  for  the  protection  of  infantry,  thus  forming  an 
unbroken  line  of  fortifications,  overlooking  and  com- 
manding the  gorge  of  the  Arroyo  Sec6,  and  the  road 
across  the  peninsula  throughout  its  whole  extent.  On 
the  Cerro  Sacramento  there  was  a  strong  battery,  which 
eommanded  the  road  as  it  approached  the  ford  below  it. 
About  three  miles  west  of  the  ford,  on  the  Arroyo  Sa- 
eramento,  was  the  hacienda  of  Torredn,  from  which 
mother  road  led  through  a  canon  in  the  mountains  to 
lie  main  route  to  Chihuahua. 

Colonel  Doniphan  left  Sauz  with  his  command  at  sun- 
ipe,  on  the  28th  of  February.  The  teamsters  were 
xmed,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Major  Owens,  one 
if  the  traders,  under  whose  direction  the  wagons  were 
jrranged  in  four  parallel  lines,  with  intervals  of  fifty 
aet.  The  artillery  marched  in  the  interval  of  the 
tentre ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  except  two 
lundred  cavalry  proper,  who  were  in  the  advance, 
narched  in  the  intervals  on  the  right  and  left.  By  this 
neans  the  strength  of  the  force  was  concealed,  and  its 
position  masked.*  On  arriving  within  three  miles  of 
the  enemy's  fortifications,  a  reconnaissance  was  made 
by  Major  Clark,  who  discovered  that  the  Mexican  in- 
fantry occupied  the  batteries  and  redoubts,  and  that  the 
cavalry  were  drawn  up  in  front.     The  column  now  con- 

*  Another  object  of  this  arrangement  waf ,  to  have  the  wagona  lerrt 
M  a  breastwork  to  the  troops  in  case  of  an  attack.  ^ 
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tinued  its  course  along  the  road  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  the  cavalry  still  further,  when  they  suddenly  di- 
verged to  the  right,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  level 
portion  of  the  plain  fronting  the  position  of  the  Mexi* 
cans  on  the  west.  The  movement  was  soon  perceived 
by  the  enemy,  and  General  Cond6  advanced  with  a 
body  of  cavalry,  masking  four  pieces  of  artillery,  to 
prevent  the  Americans  from  gaining  the  elevation. 
The  manoeuvre  was  executed  too  rapidly  to  render  that 
possible,  and  Colonel  Doniphan  formed  his  men,  and  the 
advance  column  of  the  wagons  was  c&rall6d  before  the 
enemy  came  within  reach  of  his  guns. 

The  Americans  were  all  dismounted,  except  three 
companies,  under  Captains  Reid,  Parsons,  and  Hudson. 
Major  Clark  occupied  the  centre  with  his  artillery  ;  the 
first  battalion  on  the  right  was  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Colonels  Mitchell  and  Jackson,  and  the  second  bat- 
talion, on  the  left,  by  Major  Gilpin.  The  action  was 
commenced  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by  a 
brisk  fire  from  the  American  battery,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  enemy.  At  the  third  discharge  the  Mex- 
ican lancers  gave  way,  and  retired  behind  the  redoubts 
with  their  artillery,  having  lost  several  men  killed  and 
a  number  wounded.  Anxious  to  improve  the  advan- 
tage gained,  Colonel  Doniphan  ordered  a  charge  upon 
the  enemy's  line  of  intrenchments  and  batteries.  At ' 
the  word,  his  men  sprang  forward  with  cheers  and 
shouts.  Captain  Weightman  advanced  with  the  how- 
itzers at  full  speed,*  upon  the  red-»ubts  at  the  soiith- 

*  A  statement  has  been  extensivelj  eircttlated  ^  the  pabtic  preai,  to 
the  effect  that  the  American  artillery  at  the  battit  of  Sacramento  was 
drawn  by  oxen.  This  is  entirely  erroneous.  Four  o'tnecarriagea  were 
drawn  by  American  horses,  and  the  remainins  carriaij^  and  caiaaoaa 
by  mules  obtained  in  the  ooantiy .^Official  report  of  M^nr  CUi«k«  Maich 
teL  1047.  * 
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oorner  of  the  bench,  supported-  by  the  cavalry 
r  Captains  Reid,  Parsons,  and  Hudson  ;  Major 
fidlowed  the  movement  as  fast  as  practicable  a 
farther  to  the  left ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
d  rapidly  forward  on  foot.  While  they  were  ad- 
Dg,  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  twice  rallied  for  a 
)S  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  wagons  following  in 
mr  of  the  American  line,  but  they  were  easily  dis- 
1  by  the  fire  of  Major  Clark's  guns.  Captain 
htman  unlimbered  his  pieces  within  fifty  yards  of 
ckMibts,  and  the  cavalry  and  infantry  rushing  boldly 
the  breastworks,  drove  the  enemy  before  them 
their  sabres  and  rifles. 

the  Americans  entered  the  line  of  intrenchments 
f  the  road,  a  warmer  and  more  effective  fire  was 
d  from  the  battery  on  the  height  of  Cerro  Sacra- 
1,  which  had  been  constantly  playing  upon  them, 
liere  a  large  body  of  Mexicans  had  now  rallied. 
'  Clark  promptly  placed  his  pieces  in  position,  in 
Nloubt  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  bench, 
ft  hundred  yards  distant,  and  in  a  short  time  si« 
1  the  enemy's  guns.  Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Col- 
Mitchell  and  Jackson,  with  the  first  battalion 
inted,  and  Captain  Weighlman's  howitzers,  had 
ly  charged  up  the  hill,  followed  by  Major  Gilpin 
he  second  battalion  on  foot.  Before  they  reached 
ttery  the  enemy  had  abandoned  it,  and  their  en- 
roe  was  scattered  in  flight.  The  cavalry  and  the 
cers  immediately  pushed  forward  in  hot  pursuit. 
•oad  was  strewed  with  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
which  the  Mexican  soldiers  had  thrown  down  as 
tarried  towards  Chihuahua.  Governor  Trias  was 
J  the^first  to  reach  the  city,  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
nt  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  removed  \o  Pafral. 
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Night  put  an  end  to  the  carnage.     The  enemy  lost  i^ 
their  artillery,  ten  wagons,  and  large  quantities  of  prti> 
visions ;  they  had  three  hundred  killed,  about  thesami 
number  wounded*  and  there  were  forty  taken  prisooen 
Several  national  and  regimental  standards  were  alio 
captured,  and  among  the  colors  was  the  black  flag  eX'     | 
hibited  at  the  Bracito.    Colonel  Doniphan  had  but 000 
man  killed,  and  eight  wounded,  some  of  them  mortally.* 

The  way  was  now  opened  to  Chihuahua,  and  on  tbe 
1st  of  March  Colonel  Doniphan  took  formal  possessioa 
of  it  in  the  name  of  his  government  This  city  wu 
the  residence  of  the  Captains-general  of  the  intenul 
provinces,  under  the  vice-regal  government  of  Spaill 
and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Coo- 
jos,  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  mining  district  in  northero 
Mexico.  It  contains  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitaati^ 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  disfigured  bot 
slightly  by  occasional  piles  of  scoriae  and  basaltes.  Oo 
entering  the  town  the  American  soldiers  took  up  thdr 
quarters  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  in  front  of  which  waf 
the  Alameda.  Here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  luxttriei 
and  hospitalities  which  almost  caused  them  to  forget  th« 
hardships  they  had  endured,  they  remained  for  sevenl 
weeks,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  incident  of  ex* 
traordinary  moment. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  artillery,  and  one  battaliop 
of  the  1st  Missouri,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Paml 
where  Governor  Trias  had  established  his  government; 
but,  on  the  third  day  out,  the  detachment  learned  that 
his  excellency  had  again  fled  in  alarm,  and  they  then- 
fore  returned  to  head -quarters.  Colonel  Doniphan  wtf 
not  desirous  of  remaining  any  longer  as  a  wagon  guard 

•  Major  Owcni  accom ponied  Captain  Rdd  vaC  the  cliafp^  lai  ^i^ 
kilkd  in  ■tanning  the  enctioy'a  redoubts 
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ftf  Che  traders,  and  he  saw  that  his  men  would  eventu- 
^be  niiaed  by  improper  indulgences  if  they  remained 
U  Chihuahua.     Most  of  his  officers  preferred  staying 

•  Ibat  city ;  but  he  determined  to  send  a  party  of  twelve 
leii  to  Greneral  Taylor  for  orders.*  They  returned,  on 
•Mlh  instantt  with  instructions  to  join  the  latter  forth* 
ili^  by  the  way  of  Parras,  Buena  Vista,  and  Saltillo. 
f^peoeded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mitchell  with  his 
sort,  the  Americans  left  Chihuahua  on  the  25th  of 
prflt  1847,  still  accompanied  by  the  traders.  Again 
Kveraing  the  weary  jornadas  on  their  route,  and  pass- 
[  through  the  dismal  muskeet  forests  of  Mapimi,  they 
rived  at  the  rancho  of  EI  Paso,  four  hundred  and 
M  miles  from  Chihuahua,  and  two  hundred  and  seven 
lies  from  Monterey,  on  the  1 3th  of  May.  Near  this 
loe  a  most  gallant  exploit  was  performed  by  Captain 
aid,  »nd  a  party  of  officers  and  men,  about  twenty- 
eft  in  number,  belonging  to  Colonel  Doniphan's  com- 
md.  At  the  request  of  the  owner  of  the  rancho,  who 
iniahed  the  party  with  horses,  they  attacked  a  band 

AXty  Lipan  warriors,  a  branch  of  the  Camanches, 

»•*■  While  we  were  in  the  city,  [Chihuahun]  a  council  of  war  was 
%bL  We  had  expected  to  have  here  met  and  joined  General  Wool ; 
•■vtr,  we  had  done  our  work  Without  him ;  but  what  course  were 
I  BOW  to  take  1  for  there  was  danger  at  all  pointi  I  A  few  of  the  offi- 
■  pwfmed  etaying  in  Chihuahua,  others  were  for  trying  to  join  Gen- 
J  Taylor,  and  eooM  luggeated  a  retrograde  march  to  Santa  F6 ;  meet, 
iviver,  were  in  favor  of  preasing  home  by  way  of  Monterey.  No  ul« 
Mia  dedeion  was  at  that  time  had ;  but  a  ehort  time  aflerwarde,  an* 
was  bekl,  and,  at  this  time,  must  of  the  officers  were  for  re* 
lA  4|uarteis.  Doniphan  heard  them  for  some  time,  but  with  im- 
!,  and  at  last,  bringing  hb  heavy  fist  down  on  the  table,  he  gave 
ibowd  tonndeiatand  that,  they  might  possibly  have  found /arr  reasons 
r  slaying ;  *  But,  gentlemen,'  added  the  Colonel, '  Pm  for  going  kowu 
tivmk  and  the  cKHdren  /'  The  reader  may  be  assured  that  we  caught 
illwae  words,  and  often  afterwards  spoke  of  going  home  to  Sarah  and 

•  cliildren.*' — Edwards'  Campaign  in  New  Mexico. 
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who  had  been  prowh'ng  for  several  days  in  the  vicinity 
killed  a  number  of  the  savages,  rescued  eighteen  Mex- 
ican captives,  and  recaptured  considerable  plundered 
property.  This  act  did  not  go  unrewarded, — the  pro- 
prietor of  El  Paso  presented  each  one  of  the  party  with 
the  horse  which  he  had  rode,  and  the  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  Parras  gave  Captain  Reid  an  official  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

In  the  tattered  uniforms  which  they  had  worn  from 
St.  Louis  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  Colonel  Doniphan 
and  his  men  presented  themselves  before  General  Tay- 
lor, in  his  encampment  at  Walnut  Springs,  on  the  26th 
of  May.  They  were  very  desirous  of  seeing  a  little 
more  service  under  his  immediate  command,  but  he  was 
unable  to  gratify  their  wishes.*  Leaving  the  artillery 
which  they  had  brought  from  Santa  F6,  and  taking  with 
them  the  captured  guns,  they  marched  to  the  Brazos, 
where  they  embarked  for  New  Orleans.  At  this  city 
they  were  mustered  out  of  service,  aiid  returned  to 
their  homes  in  Missouri ;  having  travelled,  during  their 
absence,  more  than  five  thousand  miles ;  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  more  than  the  famous  march  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  the  Greeks  in  their  retreat  from  Asia,  the 
record  of  which,  written  by  the  same  skilful  hand  which 
pointed  out  the  route,  has  survived  the  ravages  of  to 
many  centuries. 

•  The  sobrifuei  of*  Roagli  and  Ready*  has  longbeeii  fiuniBafly  gif«i 
to  General  Taylor.  Colonel  Doniphan^e  men  Uioiight  ihej  ooold  aake 
the  alliteration  more  eomplete,b7  applying  it,  with  a  tfiitng  additioB,  t» 
themeelvee ;  for  they  might  jontly  be  oonridartd,  Rmgh,  Rmdw,  mm 
Ragged  I 
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IPTA  Fb  came  very  near  proving  a  Capua  to  the 
ican  soldiers.  Colonel  Price,*  of  the  2nd  Mis- 
nxranted  volunteers,  who  remained  in  command 
I  troops  in  that  quarter/  does  not  appear  to  have 
a  martinet  in  discipline,  although  he  certainly  dis- 
1  both  ability  and  energy  as  an  officer  in  the  field. 
Ation  and  excess  were  more  frequently  witnessed 
mbordination  and  good  order,  and  the  wholesome 
ints  imposed  by  General  Kearny  were,  one  by 
lisregarded.  During  the  fall  of  1846,  and  the  en- 
winter,  the  soldiers  were  employed  in  the  con- 
tion  of  a  fort  on  a  high  hill  commanding  the  town 
he  surrounding  country,  which  was  named  Fort 
y,  in  honor  of  the  head  of  the  War  Department. 
D  was  a  great  deal  of  leisure  time,however,  neither 
f  nor  prtfitably  spent ;  and  many  of  them  fell  vie- 
to  diseases  engendered  by  unreasonable  indul* 
if,  and  the  unfriendliness  of  the  climate. 

ikmel  Piise  waa  appointed  a  brigadier  general  of  ▼olnnteen,  Jv^ 
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Frequent  altercations  occurred  between  the  Mexican 
inhabitants  and  the  soldiers  ;  the  former  were  naturaUj 
jealous  of  foreign  interference  ;  many  of  the  disbanded 
troops  of  Governor  Armijo  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  F€,  in  readiness  for  employment,  if  an  opportu- 
nity was  presented  ;  the  civil  officers  who  had  been  dis- 
placed, viewed  their  successors,  appointed  under  the 
newly-established  government,  with  emotions  of  hatred 
and  ill  will ;  the  Puebla  Indians  were  violently  hostile 
to  the  Americans ;  and  the  most  prominent  and  influ- 
ential citizens  in  the  province  labored  to  foment  the 
disaffection  rapidly  gaining  ground.  About  the  15th 
of  December,  Colonel  Price  was  informed  that  an  in- 
surrectionary movement  was  in  contemplation.  SeT- 
eral  persons  supposed  to  be  implicated  were  arrested, 
and  an  investigation  was  had,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  appeared  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  for  a  general 
rising  on  Christmas  eve.  The  principal  leaders  in  the 
affair,  Ortiz  and  Archuleta,  escaped  in  the  direction  of 
Chihuahua,*  the  project  was  further  frustrated  by  the 
arrests  which  had  been  made,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
alarm  entirely  subsided. 

Subsequent  events  showed  that  the  revolt  was  not 
effectually  suppressed.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1847» 
Governor  Bent  left  Santa  F6  for  San  Fernando  de  Taos, 
accompanied  by  a  number  ofcivil  officers.  In  the  night 
of  the  19th  instant,  the  governor,  the  sheriflf)  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  three  other  persons,  were  seized  by 
a  band  of  Mexicans  and  Puebla  Indians,  and  put  to 
death  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.f    On  the  same  day 

•  The  individuab  ooneemed  in  the  revolt  in  New  Mezioo  antieipalid 
aid  from  Chihuahaa,  but  the  defeat  of  the  Mexican  force  at  BraaCo^  bj 
Ootonel  DonlphaB,  prerenled  their  reedving  any  laiirtancie. 

t  It  ie  raggeeted,  in  Edwanb'  Campaign  in  New  Mexico^  (p.  iMBf} 
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Ha  Americans  were  murdered  at  Arroyo  Hondo, 
[D!  miles  from  Taos,  in  the  valley  of  the  Moro,  and 

9  Others  on  the  Rio  Colorado  ;  and  on  the  20th  in- 
at,  eight  or  nine  persons  were  killed  at  the  uppei 
ro.     The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  Tafoya, 

10  Chavis,  Pablo  Montoya,  Cortes  and  Tomas,  a 
bla  Indian  ;  and  their  main  object  seemed  to  be,  to 
off  every  American  and  Mexican  who  had  accepted 
:e  under  the  new  government.  This  movement  was 
Sned  to  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  but  the 
Sected  from  other  quarters,  to  some  extent,  partici- 
id  in  it.  Intelligence  of  the  murders  committed  by 
revolters  reached  Santa  F6  on  the  20th  of  January, 

circulars  were  also  intercepted,  written  by  them, 
ing  upon  tlie  inhabitants  along  the  Rio  Abajo  for 
All  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  the«JVIoro  declared 
KTor  of  the  insurrection,  except  Qucoloti  and  Las 
jas — an  attempt  to  excite  the  population  of  the  latter 
ig  defeated  by  the  timely  presence  of  Captain  Hend- 

of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Willock's  battalion,  with  a 
tioD  of  his  grazing  detachment.  It  was  now  ascer- 
led  that  the  enemy  designed  to  advance  upon  the 
ital  of  the  province,  as  soon  as  they  had  concen- 
;ed  their  forces,  which  were  coming  together  as  fast 
x»sible.  The  garrison  of  Santa  Fe  was  consider- 
f  reduced,  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  the 
mted  men  having  been  sent  off  in  different  direc- 

the  murder  of  Oovemor  Bent  was  instif^ated  entirely  by  hit  wift, 
lAfikih  woman,  from  wnom  ac  had  for  some  time  been  separated,  and 
was  concerned  in  the  insurrectionary  movement.  She  may  hava 
lectcd  herself  with  the  revolt,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  gratifying  her  pri- 
malice;  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  the  head  of  the  govern- 
I  would  have  been  overloookpd,  when  so  many  were  il  jrdered  wha 
pitd  aaboidinate  stations.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  they  wero 
»  death,  because  of  their  temporary  association  with  him. 
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tions  to  graze  their  horses;  but  Colonel  Price  immedi- 
ately dispatched  orders  to  Major  Edmonson,  at  Albu- 
querque, to  return  to  head-quarters  with  the  detachment 
of  the  'ind  Missouri  under  his  command,  and  to  Cap- 
tain Burgwin,  commanding  a  squadron  of  the  1st  reg 
ular  dragoons,  stationed  at  the  same  place,  to  join  him 
with  one  troop,  and  to  leave  the  other  at  Santa  F6. 
Having  made  these  preparations  for  securing  the  post, 
and  leaving  Lieutenant  Colonel  Willock,of  the  separate 
battalion  of  Missouri  mounted  volunteers,  in  charge. 
Colonel  Price  marched  to  the  north  to  suppress  the  re- 
volt, on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  January,  at  the  head 
of  five  companies  of  the  2nd  Missouri,  Captain  Ang- 
ney's  battalion  of  infantry,  and  a  company  of  Santa  F6 
volunteers  commanded  by  Captain  St.  Vrain,  in  all  353 
men,  together  vjith  four  twelve-pounder  mountain  how- 
itzers, under  Lieutenant  Dyer  of  the  ordnance. 

The  company  under  Captain  St.  Vrain,  who  were 
alone  mounted,  moved  in  the  advance,  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  24  th  instant  the  enemy  were  discovered, 
about  1,500  strong,  occupying  an  advantageous  position 
upon  the  heights  east  of  the  town  of  Canada,  situated 
on  a  small  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  commanded 
the  road  to  that  place.  They  were  also  in  possession 
of  three  houses  at  the  bases  of  the  hills,  from  which  a 
warm  fire  wasJcept  up.  The  howitzers  were  at  once 
pushed  forward  on  the  left  flank  beyond  the  creek,  and 
opened  on  the  houses,  while  the  dismounted  men  en- 
deavored to  gain  a  position  wherpi  they  would  be  shel- 
tered by  the  high  bluflf  bank  of  the  stream  from  the  fire 
of  the  Mexican  force.  The  troops  had  advanced  with 
so  n  uch  rapidity,  when  the  word  was  passed  that  the 
enemy  were  in  front,  that  the  wagon-train  was  left 
nearly  a  mile  in  the  rear.    Upon  discovering  this,  the 
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nj  detached  a  party  to  cut  it  oflf,  but  the  manceuTre 
quickly  chocked  by  Captain  St  Yrain,  with  his 
mnj.  When  the  traiu  came  up.  Captain  Angney 
Iged  the  Mexicans  from  the  House  opposite  the 
flank  with  his  battalion  of  infantry,  and  a  general 
jp  was  then  ordered.  Captain  Angney,  supported 
ro  companies  of  the  2nd  Missouri,  moved  up  one 
lod  at  the  same  time  Captain  St.  Yrain  was  ordered 
ch  a  circuit  with  the  horse,  and  turn  it,  in  order  to 
Mpt  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  The  artillery,  sup- 
d  by  the  remaining  three  companies  of  the  2nd 
mri,  took  possession  of  some  houses  further  to  the 
inclosed  by.  a  strong  c&ral  densely  wooded  with 
trees,  and  of  the  heights  beyond  them.  In  a  very 
oinutes  the  enemy  were  dislodged  at  all  points,  and 
5  over  the  hills.  * 

le  broken  character  of  the  ground  rendered  a  pur- 
jnpossible,  and  Colonel  Price  took  up  his  quarters 
e  town.  In  the  morning  the  enemy  again  showed 
ielves  on  the  distant  heights,  and  he  marched  out 
tack  them,  but  they  retreated  so  hastily  that  they 
1  not  be  overtaken.  The  American  loss  in  the 
*  at  Canada  was  two  killed  and  six  wounded ;  that 
be  enemy,  was  thirty-six  killed  and  forty-five 
ided. 

though  the  attempted  outbreak  at  Las  Vegas, 
ity-five  miles  north  of  Santa  F^,  on  the  road  to 
pendence,  was  prevented  by  the  prompt  interfer- 
of  Captain  Hendley,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
entrate  his  force  at  that  point,  and  the  various  par- 
if  bis  grazing  detachment  were  ordered  to  join  him 
with.  On  the  23rd  of  January  he  learned  the  par- 
irs  of  the  murderoas  transaction  at  Moro  on  the 
instant,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day 
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he  started  for  that  place  with  80  men.  One  nundrad 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  had  aaaembied 
here  under  the  lead  of  Cort6s,  and  on  approaching  the 
town  Captain  Hendley  ordered  his  men  to  charge  upon 
them.  The  Mexicans  fired  two  or  three  volleys,  and 
retreated  to  their  rude  fort.  The  Americans  returned 
their  fire  for  some  time,  and  then  commenced  burning 
and  tearing  down  the  houses.  Captain  Hendley  had 
just  succeeded  in  getting  into  one  end  of  the  fort  with 
several  of  his  men,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  It 
was  now  getting  late,  and  the  Americans  feared  that  a 
party  of  between  three  and  five  hundred  men,  who,  it 
was  said,  had  left  Moro  that  morning  for  Santa  F6 
might  return ;  they  therefore  concluded  to  retire  to  Las 
Vegas,  taking  with  them  fifteen  Mexican  prisoners. 
They  had  three  men  wounded,  besides  their  commander, 
and  they  killed  fifteen  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  de- 
tachment being  collected,  they  soon  after  returned  to 
Santa  F6. 

Colonel  Price  remained  at  Caiiada  until  the  27th  of 
January,  when  he  advanced  up  the  Rio  Grande  as  far  aa 
Luceros,  where  he  was  joined  on  the  28th  by  Captain 
Burgwin,  with  his  C/Ompany  of  the  1st  dragoons  dis- 
mounted, and  another  company  6f  the  2nd  Missouri. 
Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  the  1st  dragoons,  also  came  up 
with  a  six- pounder  gun  which  had  been  sent  for  from  Cafi- 
ada.  The  whole  force  now  consisted  of  479rank  and  file» 
and  on  the  29th  they  marched  to  La  Joya,  where  they 
learned  that  a  party  of  sixty  or  eighty  Mexicans  had 
posted  themsielves  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains 
on  either  side  of  the  Canon  leading  to  Embudo.  Find-^ 
ing  that  the  road  through  the  gorge  was  impracticable 
for  artillery  or  wagons,  Captain  Burgwin  was  detached 
with  a  party  of  180  men,  consisting  of  his  company  ef 
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dragoons,  the  volunteer  company  of  Captain  St.  Vrain, 
and  one  company  of  the  2nd  Missouri  under  Lieutenant 
White,  to  dislodge  the  enemy. 

Pushing  rapidly  forward,  Captain  Burgwin  found  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy,  Mexicans 
and  Indians,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  gorge,  at  a 
point  where  it  scarcely  admitted  of  the  passage  of  three 
men  marching  abreast.  They  were  likewise  protected 
by  dense  masses  of  rock»  and  the  bushy  cedars  cover- 
if^  the  hills,  whose  sides  were  so  precipitous  as  to  be 
idmost  impossible  of  ascent  Flanking  parties  were 
thrown  out  on  either  hand,  and  the  Americans  advanced 
boldly  upon  the  enemy,  springing  up  the  rugged  accliv- 
ity, and  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  as  with  the  other  they  fired  the  rifles  whose  un- 
erring balls  hurtled  through  the  pass.  During  the  action 
Captain  Slack,  of  the  2nd  Missouri,  arrived  from  La 
Joya,  where  the  firing  had  been  heard,  with  twenty-five 
of  his  men  mounted,  the  horses  of  this  company  having 
joined  them  at  Canada.  A  more  vigorous  onset  was 
DOW  made,  when  the  Mexicans  abandoned  their  position 
and  retreated  in  haste  beyond  Embudo,  with  the  loss 
of  twenty  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  The  Amer- 
icans lost  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded.  Captain 
Bargwin  entered  the  town  without  opposition,  and  on 
the  30th  instant  proceeded  to  Trampas,  where  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  main  body. 

Colonel  Price  left  Trampas  on  the  31st  of  January, 
with  his  whole  command.  Crossing  over  the  Taos 
mountain,  through  roads  filled  with  new-fallen  snow — 
the  soldiers  marching  in  front  of  the  artillery  and  wagons, 
with  unwearied  patience  and  constancy,  in  order  to  • 
oreak  the  way,  and  many  of  them  being  frost-bitten  on 
the  route, — they  entered  San  Fernando  de  Taos  on  the 
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3rd  of  February.  At  this  place  they  ascertained  that 
about  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  posted  in  Pu- 
ebla  de  Taos,  a  short  distance  in  the  advance.  This 
was  a  strongly  fortified  Indian  village,  surrounded  by 
adobe  walls  and  pickets,  flanked  by  projecting  buildings.* 
Within  the  incIosure,and  near  the  northern  and  south- 
ern walls,  there  were  two  large  structures  of  an  irreg- 
ular pyramidal  form,  and  seven  or  eight  stories  in  height, 
each  capable  of  sheltering  five  or  six  hundred  men.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  a  number  of  smaller  build- 
ings, and  in  the  north-western  angle  there  was  a  large 
church,  with  a  narrow  passage  between  it  and  the  outer 
wall.  The  inclosed  buildings  and  the  exterior  walls 
were  pierced  for  rifles. 

A  reconnaissance  was  made,  and  Lieutenant  Dyer 
took  position  with  the  artillery  on  the  western  side  of 
the  village.  A  warm  fire  was  kept  up  till  sunset,  when» 
as  the  ammunition-wagon  had  not  arrived,  and  the 
troops  were  suffering  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather* 
they  returned  to  San  Fernando.  With  the  first  glim- 
mering of  light  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  they  were 
again  in  motion.  On  approaching  the  town.  Captain 
Burgwin  was  stationed  within  two  hundred  and  sixty 
yards  of  the  western  flank  of  the  church,  with  his  com- 
pany, and  two  howitzers,  in  command  of  Lieutenant 
Hassendaubel,  of  Major  Clark's  artillery  battalion.  Lieu 
tenant  Dyer  was  ordered  to  take  post  with  the  six- 
pounder  and  the  remaining  two  howitzers,  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  northern  wall,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
cross  fire  upon  the  church,  the  most  feasible  point  of 

•  Thete  fortified  TiUages  are  freqaenUj  to  be  met  with  in  the  noitli* 
•  era  part  of  Mexico.    They  are  eonstmcted  hj  the  balf-eiTiliied  Mexicui 
lodiana,  to  protect  themselves  #uui  property  against  the  moir  savags 
tdbes.    The  adode  walls  are  formed  of  bricks  dried  in  ths  lOB 
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tacl.  The  monnted  men,  under  Captains  St.  Vrain 
d  Slack,  moved  round  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
intercept  any  fugitives  who  might  attempt  to  escape 
that  direction,  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were 
M^ted  to  support  Lieutenant  Dyer.  The  batteries 
aned  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two 
on  no  breach  had  been  effected  in  the  walls  of  th 
nrch.  Orders  were  therefore  given  to  storm  the 
ilding.  Captain  Burgwin  advanced  on  the  western 
le  with  the  dragoons  and  one  company  of  the  2nd 
ifliouri,  while  Captain  Angney  approached  the  north- 
a  wall  with  his  battalion,  and  two  companies  of  the 
id  Missouri. 

The  enemy  held  out  manfully,  and  poured  a  terrible 
«  upon  the  assailants,  who  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
yrer  of  the  wall  on  the  western  side  of  the  church, 
a  soon  as  the  Americans  had  established  themselves, 
my  commenced  plying  their  axes  in  the  attempt  to 
ioct  a  breach.  A  temporary  ladder  was  also  con- 
meted,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  roof  was  fired.  Cap- 
in  Burgwin,  and  a  small  party,  penetrated  into  the 
kral  in  front,  and  endeavored  to  force  the  door  of  the 
mrch.  They  found  the  attempt  fruitless,  and,  being 
illy  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the 
irty  were  compelled  to  retire  to  their  former  position, 
irrying  with  them  their  daring  leader  mortally  wounded. 

I  tbe  me,^time  several  holes  had  been  cut  in  the  west- 

II  wall,  through  which  shells  were  thrown  in  by  hand, 
ling  good  execution.  Lieutenant  Wilson  now  came 
mnd  with  the  six-pounder,  and  poured  a  heavy  fire  of 
rape  into  the  town.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock 
1  the  afternoon  the  gun  was  run  up,  and  opened  on  the 
Hucb  within  sixty  yards,  the  enemy  still  continuing 
mr  deadly  volleys.    After  firing  several  rounds,  one 
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of  the  holes  cut  with  the  axes  was  widened  into  a  | 
ticable  breach.  The  six-poander  was  further  advanc 
within  ten  yards, — a  shell  and  three  rounds  of  grapc^ii 
were  thrown  into  the  opening, — and  ere  the  echoes  ^"^  m-srj 
died  away,  a  party  of  stormers,  headed  by  Lieutenac^c:.^ 
Dyer,  of  the  ordnance,  and  Lieutenants  Wilson  nn  ^^^ 
Taylor,  of  the  1st  dragoons,  sprang  through  the  saiok^^ 
and  falling  ruins  into  the  centre  of  the  church.  TK*  'Ti^ 
enemy  fled  before  them,  and  shortly  after  abandon^  ,^ed 
the  whole  western  part  of  the  town.  Some  took  refu 
in  the  houses  on  the  east,  and  others  attempted  to 
cape  to  the  neighboring  hills,  but  were  cut  down 
the  mounted  men  under  Captains  St.  Vrain  and  Sla^ 

The  American  troops  were  quietly  quartered  in 
houses  on  the  western  side  of  the  village,  during 
night  of  the  4th,  and  early  in  the  next  morning  the  a-^^ed 
men  and  women  of  the  enemy  appeared  before  CoIc^nwI 
Price  as  suppliants,  bearing  their  children,  their  im^^ 
and  crosses,  and  humbly  sued  for  peace.     Their  reqmJKit 
was  granted  on  condition  that  Tomas,  the  Puebia  IncE  i^ 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him.     This  was  done,  and  bB 
then  returned  to  San  Fernando  with  his  command.    In 
this  affair  the  Americans  had  seven  killed  and  forty-fi^ 
wounded,  many  of  them  mortally.    One  hundred  aoif 
fifty  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  the  number  of  their 
wounded  was  still  greater.     The  promjJt  action  of  Col- 
onel Price  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection.     All  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement,  with  the  exception  of  Cort6s,  were 
dead  ;*  and,  although  the  American  forces  remained  fiir 

*  Tafoja  was  killed  at  Caftada;  ChaTu  fell  at  Puebia  da  Tmi 
Tomas  was  shot  io  an  altercation  with  a  priyate.  soldier,  in  the  fm 
room  at  San  Fernando ;  and  Montojra  was  hanged  at  the  latter  ^ 
dB  the  7th  of  February.    It  will  be  recollected  that  General  K«f 
assamed  to  tranaler  the  aUefiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ifoif 
fr  «  H  eh  own  goTemment  to  that  of  the  United  SUtes.     If  Ihii  « 
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several  days  at  San  Fernando,  they  discovered  no  more 
iDdicatioafl  of  dimflbctkmy  and  therefore  returned  to 
Santa  F6. 

Sfinptonu  of  revolt  had  been  manifested  at  the  cap- 
ital, bat  the  severe  defeat  sustained  by  the  insurrection- 
isCa  in  the  north,  prevented  any  attempt  openly  to  resist 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.     A  greater  degree 
of  vigilance  was  afterwards  observed,  and  every  thing 
remained  peaceful  and  quiet  until  the  month  of  May, 
when  bands  of  Mexicans  and  Indians,  many  of  whom 
came  firom  Taos,  were  embodied  in  the  valley  of  the 
Moro,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  supply  trains  on 
their  way  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  capturing  the 
horses  of  the  grazing  parties  which  Colonel  Price  had 
again  distributed  through  the  country. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  the  camp  of  Captain  Robinson,  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Willock's  battalion,  was  surprised; 
one  .man  was  killed  and  two  wounded,  and  over  two 
httodred  horses  and  mules  were  driven  off.  Major  Ed- 
monson, then  in  command  at  Las  Vegas,  immediately 
started  in  pursuit  with  about  80  men.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  the  Wagon  Mound,  where  Captain  Robinson  was  en- 
camped, he  learned  that  a  wagon-train  had  been  at- 
tacked at  Santa  Clara  springs,  on  the  23rd  instant,  by 
the  same  party  of  marauders,  supposed  to  be  between 
three  and  tour  hundred  strong,  commanded  by  Cortes. 
Following  closely  upon  the  enemy's  trail,  in  the  after- 

Jiavt  been  done,  which  H  could  not,  under  the  laws  of  nations,  the  le- 
Yolten  were  all  guiltjr  of  treason,  and  the  execution  of  Montojra  would 
llMrefore  have  been  justifiable.  Colonel  Price  seems  to  have  regarded 
tha  Matter  in  this  light ;  but  a  few  weeks  later  he  was  advised  that  his 
fOvemBseat  bad  disapproved  the  official  acu  of  General  Kearny,  traaa- 
Jening  the  allegiance  of  Mexican  dtixena,  and  an  individual  bj  tha 
aame  of  Trajillo,  then  recenUj  convicted  of  treason,  was  ordered  to  ba 
aaiatiibeity. 
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noon  of  the  26th  he  found  them  posted  in  force,  on  the 
heights  overlooking  a  deep  canon  leading  down  to  the 
Red  River.  A  desultory  and  spirited  contest  ensued, 
which  was  kept  up  till  dark,  when  Major  Edmonson 
withdrew  his  men  to  a  more  open  position,  and  en« 
camped  for  the  night.  On  the  following  day  he  re-en- 
tered the  canon,  but  found  it  evacuated.  The  pursuit 
was  continued  for  several  miles,  until  the  track  was  lost 
amongst  the  large  herds  of  wild  horses  on  the  plains. 
The  check  was  effectual,  however,  for  the  time ;  the 
enemy  having  lost  forty-one  killed  and  a  large  number 
wounded.  The  Americans  lost  but  one  man  killed  and 
three  slightly  wounded. 

Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the  2nd  Missouri,  left  Las  Ve- 
gas on  the  27th  of  June,  with  two  men  and  a  Mexican 
guide,  in  pursuit  of  some  horses  which  had  been  stolen 
at  that  place.  He  found  the  animals  at  Las  Vallas,  fif- 
teen miles  distant ;  but,  upon  his  seizing  them,  the  Mex- 
icans murdered  the  whole  party.  On  being  informed 
of  the  massacre,  Major  Edmonson  made  a  forced  march 
from  Las  Vegas  with  sixty  men  and  two  howitzers,  sur- 
prised the  town,  shot  down  a  few  who  attempted  to  es- 
cape, and  took  about  forty  prisoners.  On  the  6th  of 
July  the  camp  of  Captain  Morris,  of  the  separate  Mis- 
souri battalion,  was  attacked  ;  Lieutenant  Larkin  and 
four  men  were  killed,  and  there  were  nine  wounded. 
All  the  horses  and  property  were  captured  by  the  ma- 
rauders. A  portion  of  the  detachment  took  shelter  un- 
der the  banks  of  the  Cienega,  near  which  they  had  been 
posted,  and  maintained  their  position  until  the  arrival 
of  Captain  Shepherd  with  his  company,  when  the  enemy 
retired.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Willock,  commanding  at 
Taos,  pursued  them  some  distance,  but  could  not  over- 
take them. 
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In  July,«there  were  frequent  rumors  of  an  approach- 
g  insurrection,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  be  in 
adiness  for  any  emergency.  The  presence  of  an 
Iditional  force  ordered  to  New  Mexico,  had  the  ten- 
mey  to  check  any  movement,  if  one  was  in  contem- 
atioQ.  Occasional  depredations  were  committed  by 
)» Indians,  but  the  Mexicans  busied  themselves  for  the 
lost  part  in  securing  their  crops,  and  nothing  of  ex- 
raordinary  interest  occurred  during  the  remainder  of 
^  summer,  or  of  the  ensuing  autumn. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

C0NTBEEA8  AND  CHUEUBU8CO. 

Route  from  Puebla— The  Vafley  of  Mexico— Fortifications — Tanung 
Lake  Chalco— Aflfair  at  Oka  Laka — March  of  Major  Lallj  (Vom 
Vera  Cruz  to  Jalapa— Arrival  of  the  American  annj  at  San  AugnaCiii 
— Attempt  to  reach  the  San  Angel  road — Crossing  the  Pedregai — The 
Night  Bivouac — Storming  the  Intrenchments  at  Contreraa — The  En- 
emy driven  from  San  Antonio — Battle  of  Chunibusco — The  Victon 
at  the  Gates  of  the  Capital. 

General  Scott  left  Puebla,  in  person,  on  the  8th 
of  August,  and  on  the  same  day  overtook,  and  then 
continued  with,  the  leading  division  under  General 
Twiggs.  The  different  corps  of  his  army  moved  for- 
ward,  en  echelon,  being  at  no  time  beyond  five  hours^ 
or  supporting  distance,  apart.  The  city  of  Mexico  is 
something  more  than  ninety  miles  from  Puebla.  The 
road  ascends  gradually  through  a  fertile  rolling  coun- 
try, checquered  with  beautiful  gardens  and  hedges  of 
cactus,  with  fields  of  maize  and  plantations  of  the  aloe, 
until  it  reaches  the  tierra  fria,  or  cold  region,  **  the 
third  and  last  of  the  great  natural  terraces  into  which 
the  country  is  divided."*.  Here  the  feathery  palm  gives 
place  to  the  evergreen,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetation 
of  the  tropics,  make  room  for  those  usually  found  in 
more  northern  climes.  Leaving  Cholula  to  the  south, 
on  the  third  day  of  their  march  the  Americans  arrived 
at  the  pass  of  Rio  Frio,  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 

«  Pnaoott*a  Conqnart  of  Meiieo,  fd.  L  p.  S. 
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^  the  ocean.  Par  away  to  the  north  extended  the 
^^VHintain  crests  of  Anahuac,  and. on  the  other  hand 
^Xiie  the  lofty  peak  of  IztaccihuatI,  and  still  further  to 
Ue  left,  and  towering  still  higher  into  the  cloud3,  *'  the 
great  Tolcanr  Popocatepetl, — the  cold  bleak  winds  of 
printer  ever  whistling  about  their  summits,  and  the  gen- 
ie breezes  of  an  unending  summer  sporting  and  playing 
rith  the  shrubs  and  flowers  that  blossom  at  their  feet.* 

FVom  Rio  Frio  the  descent  is  rapid.  Shortly  after 
bd  advance  of  the  army  emerged  from  the  pass,  and  on 
iming  an  angle  of  the  mountains,  which  left  iheir  view 
J  the  westward  entirely  unobstructed,  the  Valley  of 
fesico  burst  upon  them  like  some  vision  of  enchant- 
lent.  Spread  out  before  them,  and  beneath  them,  lay 
lie  gorgeous  panorama,  of  hill  and  mountain,  grove  and 
KWt,  river  and  lake,  hamlet  and  city, — upon  which 
ie7  gazed  with  emotions  similar  to  those  with  which 
[ninibal  and  his  followers  looked  down  from  the  Alps, 
rer  the  fair  plains  of  Italy ;  or  those  that  animated  the 
lail-clad  warriors  of  Cort6s,  when  they  sounded  their 
leering  war-cry  of  **San  Jago  and  San  Pedro!" 
iroogh  these  wild  gorges,  or,  flushed  with  victory  and 
mquest,  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  same  glorious 
Mies,  beholding,  ''in  the  midst, — ^like  some  Indian 
npreas  with  her  coronal  of  pearls, — the  fair  city  of 
[exico,  with  her  white  towers  and  pyramids^  temples, 
posing,  as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters, — the 
l*.famed  •  Venice  of  the  Aztecs !'  *'t 

The  Valley  of  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  as  it  was  called 

•  Tbeie  two  nioantains,  in  fonner  times,  were  looked  upon  bj  the 
MlitDS  as  divinities ;  Iztaccihuatl,  "  the  white  woman,"  as  the  name 
gfiUles,  being  regarded,  according  to  their  superstition,  as  the  wife  of 
•poeatepetl,  or  "  the  hill  that  smokes."  Doling  the  past  eeatuzy  the 
Mr  lias  rani  J  been  in  a  state  of  actirity. 
t  Piesoott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
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by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  in  which  the  capital  is  rita- 
ated,  is  an  irregular,  oval  basin,  about  two  hundred  miles 
in  circumference,  inclosed  by  walls  of  porphyritic  nwun- 
tains,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Cordilleras.  Lying  in  the  centre  of  the  great  table 
land  of  the  country,  it  is  protected  alike  from  the  fierce 
norte,  and  the  rude  breezes  of  the  east,  by  the  boU 
sierras  that  encircle  it.  Favored  with  a  most  genial 
temperature,  this  sunny  spot  teems  with  the  valuable 
products,  quickened  into  existence  by  the  warm  breath 
of  the  tropics,  and  watered  by  copious  showers  of  rain, 
and  the  torrents  that  gush  forth  from  the  fissures  of 
the  neighboring  clifTs.  Forests  of  oak  and  pecan  trees 
adorn  the  more  elevated  ground.  Here  a  copse  of  syc- 
amores, and  there  a  group  of  tall  cypresses,  fling  their 
broad  shadows  over  the  landscape,  lighted  by  the  rays 
of  the  burning  sun,  or  the  soft  bright  moon.  The 
glossy  leaves  of  the  myrtle  nestle  close  beside  the  pep* 
per  tree,  whose  scarlet  berries  cast  a  rich  flush  over  its 
delicate  foliage.  Aromatic  shrubs  load  the  air  with  the 
intoxicating  odors  that  invite  the  senses  to  repose,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  flowers  add  their  gay  and  brilliant 
colqrs  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Just  beneath  the  range  of  mountains  on  the  east,  it 
the  series  of  lakes  which  form  the  most  picturesque  at- 
traction of  the  valley,  looking  up,  like  the  blue  eyes  of 
the  turquoise,  to  the  azure  heavens  above  them,  whose 
glory  they  reflect.  Pretty  gardens  are  scattered  lav- 
ishly around  them,  and  smiling  villages  and  haciendas 
peep  out  in  every  direction  from  the  groves  in  which 
they  are  imbosomed.  But,  conspicuous  above  all,  is 
the  city  of  Mexico, — containing  a  population  of  two 
hundred  thousand  souls — the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  the 
most  splendid  capital  on  the  Western  Continent  I    Her 
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"wbita  domes,  her  Oothio  churches,  her  shady  pas6oB, 
and  her  beaatiful  Alameda ;  her  noble  cathedral,  whose 
fretted  roof,  and  groined  arches,  echo  daily  with  the 
swelling  notes  of  old  Te  Deum  ;  and  her  lofty  palaces, 
with  their  sculptured  facades,  and  porticos  embellished 
with  porphyry  and  jasper,  are  the  first  to  attract  atten- 
tion—the first  to  elicit  admiration. 

As  there  is  no  happiness  without  its  alloy,  so  there 
are  patches  covered  with  rocks  of  lava,  or  masses  of 
seoriss,  occasionally  to  be  found  in  this  lovely  valley ; 
and  now  and  then  a  dark  buttress,  destitute  of  vege- 
tation,-H»ve,  perhaps,  a  stray  creeper,  rooted  in  some 
crevice,  and  clambering  up  its  rugged  sides, — may  be 
seen  projecting  from  the  mountains.  Still,  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  these  do  not,  by  the  very  contrast 
they  eihibit,  serve  to  add  to,  rather  than  diminish,  the 
beauty  that  surrounds  them.  The  chinampcLs, — those 
floating  wildernesses  of  sweets  and  blossoms,  far  sur- 
pass'ng  the  Alcinas  and  Morganas  of  the  Italian  poets 
—which  dotted  the  lakes  in  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
have  nearly  disappeared.*  The  clearing  away  of  the 
primeval  forests,  too,  and  other  influences  connected 
with  the  improved  condition  of  the  country,  have  caused 
their  waters  to  recede  from  their  original  limits,  and 

*  The  ekinampaSf  or  floating  gaideiM,  were  rails  formed  of  reeds  and 
mdiea,  and  the  branches  of  young  trees  woven  firmly  together,  which 
were  coTered,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  the  alluvia]  wash 
of  the  streams,  and  the  black  mould  drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  thm 
shallow  lakes.  Vegetables,  flowers^  and  small  trees,  were  raised  in 
them,  and  sometimes  they  were  capable  of  sustaining  a  hut  for  the  rest- 
denee  of  the  gardener.  Although  they  could  be  pushed  through  the 
water  without  much  difficulty,  they  were  usually  moored  near  the  shora 
ibr  safety..  This  was  certainly  a  rare  device  to  insure  the  presence  of 
BoAcient  moisture  to  counteract  the  burning  heat  of  a  tropical  sun.— 
Humboldt's  Essai  politique,  torn.  n.  pp.  87,  1S3. — ^Murray's  Rncycl»> 
pedis  of  OoQgraphy,  pp.  333-4. 
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tome  of  tbem  are  now  girded  by  barmi  strips  of 
land,  covered  with  white  sand,  or  iocnisted  salts.* 
Standing  close  beside  them,  they  appear  much  less 
beautiful  than  in  former  daya^  but  seen  in  the  distance^ 
with  the  sunlight  streaming  over  them,  they  appear 
like  a  qluster  of  rich  jewels  in  a  framework  of  silver. 
The  principal  lakes  in  the  valley  are  five  in  nnmben 
The  salt  lake,  Tezcuco,  occupies  the  lowest  ground,  near 
the  centre  of  the  basin  ;  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  on  the  north,  is  San  Christobai,  and  further  to 
the  north-west  is  Lake  Zumpango ;  between  five  and 
six  miles  south  of  Tezcuco,  is  Xochimiico,  and  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  latter  is  Lake  Chaloo.  Al 
the  period  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  the  city 
of  Mexico  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the  waters  df 
Lake  Tesu^uco,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  l^ 
three  massive  causeways  or  dikes,  which,  at  this  day, 
form  important  avenues  to  the  capital.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  liable  to  frequent  inundations,  when  the 
great  central  reservoir,  which  received  the  surplus  wa» 
ters  of  the  other  lakes,  was  swollen  beyond  its  ordinary 
height.  The  elevation  of  the  site  by  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  dwellings  of  the  Aztecs,  thrown  down  by 
Cort6s  during  the  siege, — ^the  subsidence  of  the  waters 
— the  building  of  embankments  and  sluices, — and  the 
construction  of  the  great  drain  of  Huehuetoca,  in  the 
seventeenth  century, — have  entirely  obviated  the  dan- 
ger. The  plaza  mayor^  or  great  square,  is  now  four 
feet  higher ^than  the  average  level  of  Tezcuco ;  bat  the 

•  The  waten  of  Lake  YalentU,  in  the  TaUey  of  Anigaa  m  Veneie 
da.  luiiilarljr  sitaatml  wkh  thoee  in  the  ncinitj  of  Mtiaeo,  bava  aabiiddl. 
in  like  manner.  The  aame  is  alio  true  of  the  lakea  of  S  witierland,  mmk 
of  thoee  near  Ubat6,  in  New  Oranaila.  The  reader  will  find  thia  aak- 
jeet,— the  influaDoe  of  agriciiltare  oa  the  quantity  of  fOBDing  water  of 
a  country,— diMoaeed,  at  length,  in  BouMOgaub^s  Raral  ] 


cnriraDt  of  the  oity,  though  more  or  le»  oidtivated,  are 
quite  wet  and  marshy,  especially  during  the  rainy  sear 
•OD,  that  commences  towards  the  latter  part  of  June, 
«nd  terminates  in  September. 

The  modem  city,*  which  is  over  7»600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  lies  about  three  miles  west  of  Lake 
Tezcuco,and  near  six  miles  from  the  north-western  point 
of  Lake  Xochimilco.  Jt  is  approached  by  six  great 
roads,  terminating  in  stone  causeways,  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  miles  in  length.  The  National  Road,  from 
y^a  Cruz,  along  which  the  reader  has  followed  the 
march  of  General  Scott  and  his  army,  skirts  the  soutb- 
em  shore  of  Tezcuco^  and  enters  the  capital  from  the 
east.  The  Acapulco  road,  which  terminates  in  the 
Saa  Antonio  causeway,  approaches  it  from  the  south ; 
the  road  from  Tduca,— entering  ujpon  the  Tacubaym 
causeway,  with  a  lateral  branch  leading  to  the  cause- 
way of  San  Cosm6,  from  the  south-west ;  and  the  great 
western,  or  San  Cosm^  road,  from  the  west.  The 
other  two  roads  enter  the  city  from  the  north.  Be* 
tweea  these  principal  roads  are  smaller  ones,  also  ter- 
mtiiating  io  causeways,  which  lead  to  the  different  towns 
in  the  valley  and  its  neighborhood. 

Few  soUiers  have  ever  wooed  fortune  for  the  snmllest 
of  her  favors,  so  assiduously,  and  with  such  poor  encour* 
agement,  as  Santa  Anna,  the  provisional  President  of 
Mexico,  and  General-in-chief  of  her  armies.  His  military 
career,  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  consti* 
tution,  presents  but  a  series  of  disasters ;  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  his  reverses,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  absolutely 
discouraged  or  disheartened.  With  the  recollection^  uf 
Angostura  and  Cerro  Gordo  fresh  in  his  remembrance,  he 

*  lUnoo  was  rebuilt  by  CorUs,  on  Um  idto  of  Um  ancient  capitni  of 

tiM. 
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still  hoped  for  the  best.  A  majority  of  his  cotintr3rTneii 
appeared  to  be  with  him,  heart  and  hand  ;*  the  clergy, 
who  possessed  the  means,  contributed  from  their  vast 
wealth  for  the  national  protection ;  new  levies  were 
made,  and  large  numbers  of  citizens  enrolled  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard ;  and  he  never  suffered  his  energies  to  relax, 
nor  his  spirits  to  be  dampened,  after  the  avowal  of  his  de- 
termination to  prosecute  the  wal*  to  the  uttermost.  One 
triumph, — one  repulse,— but  a  single  check  given  to 
the  unbroken  tide  of  victories  sweeping  in  advance  of 
General  Scott,  as  he  progressed  towards  the  capital, — 
would  be  sufficient  to  place  him  on  that  proud  pinnacle 
of  power  to  which  his  aspirations  were  directed,  and 
enable  him,  and  those  whom  he  served,  to  proSer,  in- 
stead of  accepting,  terms  of  peace  to  the  enemy,  witln 
out  .humiliation,  and  without  dishonor. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August,  1847,  Mexico  was 
placed  in  a  tolerable  condition  of  defence.  The  main 
avenues  leading  to  the  city,  on  the -south  aild  east,  by 
one  or  other  of  which  it  was  supposed  the  American 
army  would  approach,  were  strongly  guarded.*  Sweep* 
ing  away,  in  a  wide  semicircle,  from  the  southern 
border  of  Lake  Tezcuco  to  the  western  mountains,  a 
chain  of  bristling  fortifications  met  the  eye.  About 
seven  miles  from  the  capital,  in  a  south-easterly  direo* 
tion,  is  El  Pefion,  an  isolated  hill,  three  hundred  feet 
high,  having  three  plateaus  of  different  elevations,  each 
of  which  was  garnished  with  a  tier  of  guns,  and  infan- 
try breastworks.  Directly  at  its  base,  on  the  north,  is 
the  National  Road,  passing  along   a  causeway  CDn- 

*  In  the  month  of  Jul  j  a  eoalhion  was  formed  by  the  anthoritiei  of 
the  five  itates  of  San  Lau  PoCosi,  Mexico,  Zacateeae,  Jaliieo,  and 
Qneretaro,  who  declared  that  they  would  be  bound  by  no  treaty  ao  kmf 
at  the  army  of  theXfnited  States  threatened  the  capital,  or  ofmogfad  i^ 
jiait  of  the  Mexican  tenitocf . 
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itrocted  upon  the  veYy  verge  of  Lake  Tezcuco.  The 
height  was  completely  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
flooded  by  sluices  from  the  lake.  There  was  a  strong 
battery,  also,  on  the  causeway,  four  hundred  yards  in 
advance  of  the  hill,  another  by  its  side,  and  a  third, 
ibout  a  mile  from  the  gate  of  San  Lazaro.  Three 
miles  in  front  of  El  Pefion,  at  the  hamlet  of  Los  Reyes, 
a  second  road,  though  but  an  indifferent  one,  branches 
off  to  the  south-west,  to  the  village  of  Mexicalcingo,  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  Lake  Xochiniiico,  on  the  outlet  or 
canal  leading  to  Mexico,  from  which  it  is  about  five 
miles  distant.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
is  low  and  boggy,  and  the  bridge  over  the  outlet  was 
fortified,  and  flanked  to  the  right  and  left,  by  powerful 
batteries.* 

Two  miles  south-west  of  Mexicalcingo,  upon  the 
opposite  shore  of  Xochimilco,  is  Churubusco,  on  the 
Acapulco  road — the  first  high  ground  west  of  the  lake. 
A  short  distance  north  of  the  village,  the  road,  or  cause- 
way* crosses  the  river  Churubusco,  over  a  large  stone 
bride.  This  was  protected  by  a  tite  du  pont,  with 
bastioned  fronts  regularly  proportioned,  and  a  wide 
ditch.  The  outer  face  of  the  south  front  was  seventy 
five  yards  in  length  : — the  eastern  front  was  one  hun- 
dred yards,  and  the  western  nearly  the  same.  Between 
two  and  three  miles  south  of  Churubusco,  at  the  village 
of  San  Antonio,  there  were  strong  field  works,  contain- 
ing seven  batteries,  with  twenty-four  heavy  guns,  and 
two  infantry  breastworks,  which  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches in  that  direction. 

Five   miles  north-west  of  Churubusco,  where  the 

^  *  At  El  PefioD  there  were  twenty  batteries,  mounting  51  guns,  and 
fifteen  infantry  breastworks;  and  at  Mexicalcingo,  eight  batteries, 
■lOQBtmg  38  gons,  and  one  breastwork  tar  infantry. 
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moantains  on  the  west  incline  nearer  to  the  city,  if 
"  the  royal  hill  of  CHAPULTEPEc,"*^-once  washed  by  the 
waters  of  Lake  Tezcuco— in  ancient  times  the  favorite 
retreat  of  the  mild  Montezuma  and  his  royal  ancestors. 
At  a  later  day  it  was  crowned  with  the  splendid  palace 
of  the  Viceroy  Gal vez— subsequently  converted  into  a 
military  school  and  fortification.     The  main  stroctuvs 
and  terre-plein,  covering  about  four  hundred  square 
yards,  and  provided  with  heavy  armaments,  occupied 
the  summit  of  a  rocky . acclivity,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  adjacent  meadows,  near  the  east  end  of 
an  oblong  inclosure,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  ten  feet 
high,  four  hundred  yards  broad,  from  north  to  south, 
and  nine  hundred  yards  in  length,  from  east  to  wasi.^ 
On  the  rising  ground,  beyond  a  gentle  slope  inclinji^> 
towards  the  west  from  the  base  of  the  acclivity,  am^ 
adorned  with  a  magnificent  grove  of  cjrpress  tie^% 
twelve  hundred  yards  distant  from  Chapultepec,  was 
El  Molino  del  Rev,  **  the  Mill  of  the  King,"  a  hpp 
range  of  stone  buildings,  with  towers  at  the  end,  origi* 
nally,  as  the  name  implies,  used  as  a  mill ;  but  whei 
the  Americans  entered  the  valley,  it  was  occupied  b; 
the  Mexican  troops.     From  four  to  five  hundred  jarii 
further  to  the  west,  upon  a  ridge,  and  nearly  on  t 
line  with  the  northern  face  of  El  Molino  del  Rcy,  wn 
Casa  de  Mata,  an  old  square  building,  with  thick  stOM 
walls,  surrounded  by  ditches  and  bastioned  intreack* 
ments,  erected  for  a  forU  but  afterwards  occupied  if 
a  dwelling.     Ditches,  batteries,  redanii,  and   bretft* 
works,  varying  in  form  and  extent,  were  constructAl 
in  and  about  this  group  of  fortifications.! 

*  The  Hill  of  Orasshoppen. 

t  There  were  scTcn  baUerics  at  Chapultepec,  aioviitiiig  l90ai^^ 
■eren  in&ntry  breastwoiita. 
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le«  than  a  mila  south  of  Chapultepec,  tnd  within 
'^oge  of  its  guns^  is  the  Tillage,  or  hermitage  of  Taco- 
liiyay  coDtaining  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  and  a 
number  of  fine  country  seats.  At  the  south-eastern 
«iigle  of  the  inclosure,  the  Toluca  road  intersects  the 
causeway,  leading  direct,  one  and  a  half  miles,  in  a 
fMrtb-easterly  course,  to  the  gate  of  Bel^n.  Here  ako 
commenGes  the  branch  conducting  to  the  San  CosmA 
causeway,  about  two  miles  further  north.  The  Tacu- 
baya  causeway, — the  branch,  from  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  wall  encompassing  the  heights  of  Chapul* 
lepac,-'--and  the  San  Cosm6  causeway,  from  its  inter* 
ieelion  with  the  latter, — are  double  roadways,  on 
either  side  of  massy  elevated  aqueducts,  supported  on 
heaTy  arches  and  pillars,  which  supply  the  city  with 
fresh  water.  The  causeways  are  all  flanked  by  deep 
ditches^  and  marshy  grounds. 

Within  this  exterior  chain  of  defences,  which  mount- 
ad«  together,  over  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  there 
was  also  an  interior  line  scarcely  less  formidable.  A 
wide  and  deep  narigable  canal,  intended  for  drainage 
and  finr  custom-house  purposes,  and  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  bridge  in  the  face  of  an  active 
eaemy,  surrounded  the  city  throughout  its  greater  ex- 
tent. There  were  eight  main  entrances,  at  each  of 
which  there  was  a  garita,  or  large  fortified  gateway, 
where  duties  were  collected,  as  in  many  European 
towns. 

On  the  left  of  the  Tacubaya  causeway,  but  a  short 
distaBce  in  rear  of  the  garita  Bel^n,  was  the  Ciudadela, 
or  citadel,  a  solid  rectangular  work,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  yards  square.  Batteries  and  redans 
were  buUt  upon  and  near  the  causeways  and  garitasi 
and  in  the  intervals  betwe«i  them ;  and  preparatioa» 
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were  made  to  connect  the  works  by  a  continaans  Kne 
of  breastworks  and  redoubts,  and  to  barricade  the 
heads  of  the  streets  leading  into  the  principal  thorough^ 
fares.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  Mexicans  during 
the  progress  of  the  war  had  occasioned  a  great  defi- 
ciency in  artillery,  and  the  interior  line  of  defence  was 
but  poorly  supplied  with  guns ;  it  having  been  the  in- 
tention, probably,  of  Santa  Anna,  if  forced  to  retreat, 
to  withdraw  his  artillery  from  the  exterior  line,  and 
employ  it  in  defending  a  new  position. 

The  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Mexican  President  and  General-in-chief,  numbered  otot 
80,000  men,  who  were  well  provided  with  arms,  and 
well  disciplined.  The  various  fortifications  south  and 
east  of  the  city  were  garrisoned,  and  General  Valencia 
was  thrown  forward  with  his  division,  on  the  road  to 
Puebia,  to  hold  that  route  in  observation.  Santa  Anna 
took  post  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  capital,  in  readiness  to  succor  any  point  that 
might  be  menaced.  General  Valencia  advanced  as  fiv 
as  the  pass  of  Rio  Frio,  where  the  mounuins  cloae 
down  upon,  and  overhang  the  road,  for  nearly  a  mile. 
Trees  were  felled,  and  embankments  thrown  up,  but  on 
the  approach  of  General  Scott,  he  fell  back  towards 
Mexico,  and  the  march  of  the  former  was  entirely  aa- 
obstructed. 

Rumors  of  resistance  were  quite  frequent  as  tba 
Americans  advanced  into  the  interior ;  but  they  en- 
countered no  obstacle  worthy  of  mention,  and  saw  no 
enemy,  except,  it  might  be,  an  occasional  guerillero  flit- 
ting away  over  the  distant  clifis,  with  the  speed  of  the 
wild  deer  chased  by  the  hunters.  Major  Sumner,  with 
the  companies  of  the  2nd  dragoons,  and  one  company  of 
mounted  rifleii,  led  the  advance ;  and  on  apprMchiog 
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he  ibot  of  the  mountains,  he  discovered  a  body  of  the 
nr inj's  lancers  posted  about  a  mile  in  his  front,  near 
le  t  acienda  of  Buena  Vista.  Promptly  ordering  a 
bvrge,  the  Mexicans  were  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
ifriat.  General  Twiggs  reached  Ayotia,  fifteen  miles 
QUI  Mexico,  on  the  11th  of  August*  where  he  halted 
ith  his  division.  The  other  divisions  of  the  army 
»on  came  up,  and  encamped  in  his  rear,  about  the  head 
r  I«ake  Chalco. 

There  were  three  different  routes  that  suggested 
lemselves  to  General  Scott,  by  which  the  city  could 
s  approached  ;  the  first,'  to  make  the  circuit  of  Lake 
*acuco,  and  enter  it  by  way  of  Guadalupe,  from  the 
orth ;  the  second,  to  proceed  straight  forward  upon 
le  National  Road ;  and  the  third,  to  turn  Lakes  Chalco 
nd  Xochimilco,  and  approach  it  on  the  south.  The 
nrt  was  ascertained  to  be  too  tedious  and  too  circuits 

15  to  be  undertaken.  Close  and  daring  reconnais- 
noes  of  El  Penon  were  made  on  the  12th  and  13th, 
hich  disclosed  the  strength  of  the  position,  and  con^ 
noed  the  American  commander  that  the  work  could 
It  be  carried  except  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  life.  Sev- 
«1  skirmishes  took  place  with  the  enemy's  advanced 
nrps,  while  these  reconnaissances  were  being  made, 
id  <m  the  13th  a  superior  force  of  Mexican  cavalry 
eie  attacked  and  routed  by  a  small  party  of  dragoons 
eorting  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  aid-de-camp  to  Gene- 
J  Scott,  who  was  ordered  to  make  an  examination  of 

ibundry  near  Mil  Flores,  a  small  town  five  or  six 
dies  beyond  Chalco.  On  the  13th  instant,  another 
iconnaissance  was  directed  upon  Mexicalcingo,  when 

was  found  that,  masking  El  Penon,  the  passage  of 

16  bridge  at  that  place  could  be  forced.     But  it  was 

bo  ascertained  that  the  causeway  beyond  the  bridge 

17 
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was  very  narrow,  and  flanked  on  both  sides  bj  water 
and  marshes.  To  proceed  by  either  of  the  routes  on 
the  east,  was,  therefore,  deemed  unadvisable,  if  a  more 
feasible  one  could  be  found. 

General  Scott  had  long  entertained  the  project  of 
passing  around  Lakes  Chalco  and  Xochimilco,  in  order 
to  gain  the  harder  and  firmer,  though  more  uneven 
ground,  to  the  soi^lh,  and  south-west  of  the  capital.* 
On  the  14th  of  August,  Captain  Mason,  of  the  engi- 
neers, supported  by  a  party  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Duncan,  reconnoitred  the  southern  route,  and 
discovered  that  there  was  a  practicable  road  for  artil- 
lery, by  which  the  strong  fortifications  east  of  the  city 
could  be  avoided.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  for 
putting  the  columns  in  motion.  The  order  of  march 
was  now  reversed.  General  Worth's  division,  with 
Colonel  Harney's  brigade  in  the  advance,  marched  is 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  instant.  Generals  PiUow  ami 
Quitman  followed  the  movement  closely  with  their  di- 
visions, and  on  the  16th  General  Twi^s  brought  up  thm 
rear  with  his  command.  At  the  hacienda  of  Oka  Laka, 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  National  Road,  G^enoral 
Twiggs  encountered  the  division  of  General  Yalenoiiw 
formed,  as  he  thought,  to  cut  him  off  from  the  leadiq; 
columns.  His  men  were  quickly  and  handsomely  Wf 
rayed  in  line  of  battle,  and  then  moved  forward  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Captain  Taylor  at  the  same  time 
opened  upon  them  with  his  guns^  but  they  judged  it 
prudent  to  retire  before  the  American  infantry  cams 
within  range.  They  were  driven  neariy  two  miles  from 
the  road,  by  the  fire  of  the  battery,  leaving  several  of 

*  ThU  wafl|  mainl J,  the  roQte  Uken  bj  Cott^  oa  hit  second  viat  Ip 
Ae  capital  of  the  Aiteca.    Daring  the  li^ge,  hie  head-qaartera  woe  il 
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tfieir  dead  on  the  field,  and  General  Twiggs  then  con- 
tinued on  his  course  unmolested. 

Following  the  miserable  trail  that  wound  its  devious 
way  around  Lake  Chalco,  the  Americans  once  more 
came  in  sight  of  the  glittering  spires  of  the  capital,  as 
they  reached  the  southern  borders  of  Xochimilco,  no 
longer,  as  its  name  imports,  **  the  field  of  flowers."  The 
road  was  almost  impassable ;  in  some  places  being  nearly 
covered  with  water  and  excessively  muddy ;  and  in  oth- 
ers running  beneath  frowning  cliffs,  or  across  deep  rocky 
gulleys.  A  few  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy  were 
discovered,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  impede  the 
prepress  of  the  American  columns,  til  the  17th  instant. 
General  Worth  then  found  the  narrow  road,  beyond  the 
liacienda  of  San  Gregorio,  badly  cut  up  and  filled  with 
nx^ks.  These  obstructions  considerably  retarded  his 
advance,  as  it  became  necessary  to  remove  them  be- 
fore the  column  could  proceed.  Near  Santa  Cruz  a 
icftttering  fire  was  opened  upon  the  head  of  the  division, 
by  a  body  of  Mexicans,  posted  on  the  hills  above  the 
road  on  the  left,  who  were  quickly  dispersed  by  the 
light  battalion  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  F.  Smith, 
and  the  2nd  artillery  under  Major  Gait.  At  La  Novia, 
m\»o,  the  American  advance  had  a  skirmish  with  one 
of  tbe  enemy's  pickets,  which  was  driven  in. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Jalapa  by  the  American 
troops,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  General  Scott  to 
ipurriaon  so  many  posts  on  the  road  to  Vera  Cruz,  that 
city  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  guerilla  chiefs, 
nrhose  bands  had  infested  the  road.  The  severe  chas- 
tiaement  the  latter  had  received  from  Generals  Cad- 
waiader  and  Pierce  had  produced  a  deep  impression, 
and  it  required  some  powerful  attraction  to  draw  them 
in  yery  graat  numbers  from  their  hiding-places.    On  th« 
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6th  of  August  Major  Lally,  of  the  9th  infantry,  lefi  Verm 
Cruz  with  about  1,000  men,  consisting  of  nine  Ci>mpaF> 
nies  of  infantry,  belonging  to  different  regimentf ,  two 
companies  of  voltigeurs,  one  company  of  Georgia 
mounted  volunteers  under  Captain  Loyall,  and  a  bat- 
tery of  two  six- pounders,  commanded  by  Lieut^.nant 
Sears,  of  the  2nd  artillery.  The  command  escorted  a 
train  of  sixty-four  wagons,  which,  it  was  erronecusly 
reported,  contained  one  million  of  dollars  in  specie. 
The  opportunity  of  reaping  this  golden  harvest  was  not 
lost  by  the  guerilleros.  The  intelligence  was  conveyed 
with  great  rapidity  through  the  country,  and  General 
Soto,  governor  of  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  guerilla  leaders,  Padre  Jarauta,  Seiior 
Aburto,  and  others,  succeeded  in  collecting  together  be* 
tween  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  several 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Anticipating  an  encounter  with  the  banditti  upon 
the  road.  Major  Lally  [daced  the  left  wing  of  his  de- 
tachn>ent,  under  Captain  Winans,  of  the  15th  infan- 
try, in  front  of  the  train,  and  the  right  wing»  under 
Captain  Hutter,  of  the  6th  infantry,  in  the  rear.  The 
centre  guard,  of  two  companiesy  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Lear,  of  the  5th  infantry,  and  mounted 
flankers  were  thrown  out  on  either  side.  .  The  enemy 
were  first  discovered,  on  the  10th  of  August,  at  Pasode 
Ovejas,  where  they  attempted  to  harass  the  Amerioao 
troops,  by  firing  at  long  distances,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  them  into  the  chaparral  in  a  fruitless  search. 
Their  object  was  soon  understood,  and  the  command 
continued  steadily  on  their  route.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  principal  attack  was  made  from  be* 
hind  the  ruins  of  a  stone  house,  upon  a  hill  on  the  right 
of  the  road  in  front    Lieutenant  Sears  opened  an  ef* 
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fiMsthrefire  of  grape  and  ball  on  the  house,  and  Captain 
AlTord,  of  the  4th  infantry,  seconded  by  Lieutenant 
Leigh,  of  the  yoltigeurs,  gallantly  stormed  the  height 
with  a  party,  and  droye  the  enemy  before  them.  In 
the  meantime  an  attack  was  made  on  the  head  of  the 
train,  which  was  repulsed  by  Captain  Winans.  Dar- 
ing assaults  were  also  made  on  the  centre  and  rear  that 
were  promptly  met  by  Lieutenant  Lear  and  Captain 
Huiter. 

Major  Lally  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
Cdonei  Wilson,  in  command  at  Vera  Cruz,  with  the 
intelligence  of  his  rencontre  with  the  guerilleros,  and 
on  the  13th  instant  Captain  Wells,  of  the  12th  infantry, 
was  ordered  to  reinforce  him,  with  two  companies  of 
infantry  and  one  company  of  the  Louisiana  mounted 
Tolunteers,  under  Captain  Fairchild.  Meanwhile  Ma- 
jor Lally  had  proceeded  with  his  detachment,  having 
been  joined,  on  the  11th  instant,  by  a  company  of 
Loaisiana  cavalry  under  Captain  BQsan9on.  On  the 
12th,  he  discovered  the  enemy,  posted  in  force,  at  the 
Pueote  Nacional.  As  usual,  the  bridge  was  barri- 
caded, and  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Mexican  escopetas 
"Vms  poured  upon  the  command,  from  the  fort,  and  the 
heights  on  the  right  of  the  town  beyond  the  stream. 
Lieutenant  Sears  attempted  to  breach  the  barricade 
with  his  guns,  but  could  not  Hring  them  to  bear  in  such 
an  exposed  position.  They  were  then  withdrawn,  and 
the  fire  of  one  piece  was  turned  upon  the  fort,  while 
the  other,  from  a  hill  on  the  right,  opened  on  the  heights 
near  the  town.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenants  Wil- 
kins  and  Doyle,  of  the  15th  infantry,  and  Lieutenant 
Loring,  of  the  11th  infailtry,  with  parts  of  their  com- 
panies, advanced  to  the  parapets  of  the  bridge,  from 
wliich  they  kept  up  a  constant  fire.    Lieutenant  Lor- 
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iBg  raceeeded  in  paonng  the  bftnicada  wilh  a  mmiB 
party,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  a  body  of  foot  and 
horse.  The  artillery  had  now  dislodged  Che  enemy 
from  the  fort  and  the  heights ;  the  bridge  was  deared  t 
and  at  sunset  Major  Lally  was  in  possession  of  the 
town,  where  he  remained  until  the  morning  of  die 
14th  instant,  to  give  time  for  any  reinforcements  thai 
might  be  sent  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  come  up  with  him. 

Captain  Wells  found  the  road  swarming  with  guerit 
leros,  and  was  compelled  to  fight  his  way,  foot  by  foot, 
to  the  National  Bridge.  He  attempted  to  croos  the 
river,  but  found  all  the  adjacent  heists  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  efieot  the 
passage  of  the  stream,  though  without  success.  Nearly 
all  the  mules  attached  to  the  wagons  were  killed,  and 
being  destitute  of  artillery,  the  party  were  eventually 
forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss'  of  ten  or  twelve  men 
killed  and  wounded.  All  the  wagons,  with  one  ex- 
ception,  containing  the  baggage  of  the  oflicers  and 
knapsacks  of  the  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

Before  his  arrival  at  the  National  Bridge,  Captain 
Wells  had  detached  thirteen  men  of  Captain  FairchikTa 
company,  to  inform  Major  Lally  of  his  approach.  The 
party  succeeded  in  joining  him  on  the  15th  of  Augoat, 
at  the  Plan  del  Rio,  whither  he  had  advanced  on  tha 
previous  day.  His  forage  having  been  exhausted.  Ma- 
jor  Lally  left  his  train  at  this  point,  under  a  strong 
guard,  and  moved  forward  with  the  main  body  of  his 
command  to  the  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo,  whioh,  as  he  had 
anticipated^  was  occupied  by  the  guerillerosy  who  still 
dung  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  to  the  hope  of  seeuring 
the  glittering  prize  promised  by  their  leaders.  Tbn^ 
hundred  yarda  below  the  main  heigbt  of  CenoOosdo 
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slMirieadey  four  feet  thick,  was  thrown  across  the  road ; 
mod  the  hUh  and  thickets  of  chaparral  on  the  right,  be- 
tween  the  National  Road  and  the  road  cut  by  General 
Twiggs,  and  the  intrenchments  and  breastworks  on  the 
ioriee  of  blufis  upon  the  left,  were  filled  with  Mexicans. 
As  the  Americans  approached,  the  enemy  commenced 
firing  from  the  hill-side  and  wooded  ravine  s  on  the 
right,  and  Lieutenant  Sears  immediately  brought  his 
guns  to  bear  upon  them.  The  fire  was  continued  for 
flome  time,  when  Captain  Homsby,  of  the  12th  infantry, 
was  ordered  to  dislodge  them  with^three  companies  of 
infantry  and  one  of  voltigeurs.  Moving  rapidly  through 
ihe  chaparral,  he  scaled  the  height,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  position  in  a  few  moments.  On  the  left  df 
tbe  road.  Lieutenant  Ridgely,  of  the  4th  infantry,  with 
throe  companies,  boldly  stormed  the  intrenchments  on 
die  central  bluff,  notwithstanding  a  destructive  fire  of 
DBUsketry,  and  of  canister  from  a  nine-pounder  gun, 
which  the  enemy  poured  down  upon  his  party.  The 
work  was  oarried,  and  two  nine-pounder  guns  and  nine 
thousand  musket  cartridges  captured  from  the  enemy. 
Lieutenant  Ridgely  now  turned  his  fire  upon  the  other 
positions  occupied  by  the  Mexicans,  and  they  soon  after 
led  at  all  points.  The  hills  along  the  road  were  at 
eoce  ordered  to  be  occupied  by  detachments  of  the 
command,  and  Captain  Besan9on  was  then  dispatched, 
with  fifty  mounted  men,  to  communicate  with  Captain 
Wells. 

.  Captain  Beaim^on  learned  that  the  National  Bridge 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  rightly  concluded 
that  the  reinforcement  had  been  driven  back.  Upon 
ceceiving  this  information,  Major  Lally  pushed  forward 
with  his  train,  on  the  17th  instant.  The  guerilleros  had 
become  very  much  dissatisfied  with  their  ill  fortune ; — 
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the  American  artillery  at  the  Fuente  Naokmal  htd 
committed  sad  havoc  among  them,  and  the  heights  and 
gorges  of  Cerro  Gordo  were  covered  with  their  dead 
comrades.  In  such  a  service,  where  the  pay  was  booty, 
and  that  only  to  be  reached  through  torrents  of  cannon 
balls,  and  over  the  bayonets  of  a  firm  and  unflinching 
infantry,  there  were  few  inducements  for  an  army  of 
bandits.  Large  numbers  of  them  dispersed  to  their 
homes  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  instant.  Major 
Lally  was  again  assailed  by  the  remnant  of  the  band, 
at  Las  Animas,  one  and  a  half-miles  from  Jalapa,  who 
liad  posted  themselves  behind  a  stone  fence  on  the  left 
of  the  road.  Several  rounds  of  canister  discharged 
upon  them,  and  a  vigorous  charge  of  infantry,  speedily 
cleared  the  road.  The  Americans  were  delayed  but 
little  more  than  an  hour,  and  entered  the  suburbs  of 
Jalapa  in  the  evening,  where  they  rested  on  their  arms 
until  daylight,  on  the  following  morning,  when  they 
took  possession  of  the  town  without  opposition. 

This  hazardous  march  was  accomplished  with  the 
loss  of  but  one  hundred  and  five  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.*  Not  a  single  wagon  was  left  upon  the 
road,  or  captured  by  the  enemy.  Shortly  after  ho 
reached  Jalapa,  Major  Lally  was  joined  by  Coloml 
Wynkoop,t  who  had  heard  of  the  afiair  at  Cerro  Gocdo^ 

•  In  the  affair  at  the  National  Bridge,  Mr.  George  D.  Twiggi,  Mtiag 
ai  an  officer,  and  expecting  a  commission  and  an  appointmeiit  cm  tbt 
■taff  of  his  relative,  General  Twiggs,  was  killed. 

t  An  amusing  incident  connected  with  the  gneriUeros,  in  which  Col- 
onel Wynkoop  performed  a  prominent  part,  took  place  suhseqoent  to  dis 
CTacaation  of  Jalapa,  upon  the  advance  of  General  Soott  from  PoeliUu 
When  the  American  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  the  eily,  Ibur  wkk. 
and  wounded  officers,  not  sufficicntlj  reeovered  to  irrnvd,  wmis  left  be- 
hind in  care  of  the  chief  alcalde,  who  treated  his  guests  with  great  Und- 
I  and  humanity.    But  a  ftw  days  afterwards  he  was  ^^'^^^ptniriL  ly 
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Mth  about  three  hundred  men.  The  former  concluded 
to  remain  temporarily  at  Jalapa,  to  recruit  his  com- 
mandy  and  Colonel  Wynkoop  returned  to  Perote. 

The  tedious  march  of  General  Worth's  division,  ren- 
dered far  more  fatiguing  in  consequence  of  the  labor 
required  to  fit  the  road  for  the  passage  of  their  wagon 
train  and  artillery,  was  terminated  on  the  17th  of  Au 
gusty  by  their  arrival  at  San  Augustin,on  the  Acapulco 
road, — twenty-seven  miles  from  Ayotla,  by  the  route 
traversed  by  the  American  army,  and  nine  miles  south 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Captain  Blake,  of  the  2nd 
dragoons,  in  command  of  the  advance  guard,  had  a 
slight  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  pickets,  as  he  entered 
the  town,  in  which  the  latter  were  easily  routed.  Gen- 
eral Scott  came  up  early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
and  General  Worth  was  then  ordered  to  move  along 
the  causeway,  towards  San  Antonio,  two  and  a  half 
miles  further  north,  to  make  room  for  the  other  divis- 
ions to  close  on  him.  On  approaching  San  Antonio^ 
it  was  discovered  that  the  fortifications  at  that  point 
commanded  the  causeway  and  the  marshes  on  the  left, 
at  far  as  Lake  Xochimilco.  The  right  was  protected 
by  a  pedregaU  or  field  of  volcanic  rocks,  impassable  for 
cavalry  or  artillery,  and  nearly  so  for  infantry,  extend- 
ing some  four  or  five  miles  westward,  to  the  San  An- 

thfwit*  ofvif^nce,  to  detiver  them  up,  though  Teiy  reluctantly,  to  four 
goerina  chiefr,  two  of  whom  were  said  to  be  natural  sons  of  Santa 
Anna,  whoee  hands  were  in  the  Ticinitj.  When  this  was  made  known 
to  Colooel  Wynkoop,  he  formed  a  project  for  the  capture  of  four  leaden 
of  the  maraoding  parties,  in  order  to  exchange  them  for  the  American 
oflberi.  The  expedition  was  undertaken  with  secrecy,  and  was  emi- 
nently sQCceasfbl.  Four  of  the  guerilla  chieft,  and,  as  it  proved,  tha 
identical  persons  who  had  coerced  the  alcalde,  were  captured.  It  is  un- 
r  to  add,  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  regain  their  liberty  bj 
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gel  road,  which  left  the  San  Antonio  cansewaj 
the  tite  du  poni^  and  continued  up  the  yalley  of  the 
Churubusco  river,  in  a  south-westerly  course,  by  way 
of  Cojohuacan,  or  Coyoacan,  as  it  is  now  usually  writ 
ten,  and  San  Angel,  to  the  factory  of  Mi^alena,  about 
nine  miles  from  Churubusco. 

General  Worth  halted  his  column  at  a  hacienda 
within  fifteen  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  works  at 
San  Antonio,  and  Captain  Mason,  assisted  by  Lieuten- 
ants Stevens  and  Tower,  all  of  the  corps  of  engineers^ 
was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  supported  by  Captaia 
Thornton  with  his  company  of  the  2nd  dragoons.  The 
Mexican  batteries  opened  on  the  party^  when  they 
came  within  range ;  the  first  shot  killing  Captain  Thorn- 
ton, and  severely  wounding  the  guide.  No  practica- 
ble route,  even  for  infantry,  could  be  discovered  to  tun 
the  position  on  the  right,  and  none  on  the  left,  except 
by  crossing  the  pedregal.  An  assault  in  firont  oouU 
only  be  made  by  battering  in  breach,  and  the  use  of 
scaling-ladders  and  fascines.  In  the  meantime  a  re- 
connaissance was  made  by  Captain  Lee  and  Lieutenant 
Beauregard,  of  the  engineers,  of  a  mule  path  leading 
through  the  pedregal,  and  intersecting  the  San  Angpl 
road  about  four  miles  directly  west  from  San  Augos- 
tin.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Graham,  with  the  11th  infan- 
try, and  Captain  Kearny,  of  the  1st  dragoons,  with  hit 
troop,  covered  the  reconnaissance.  A  large  body  of 
observation  was  discovered  in  that  direction,  with  ib$ 
advance  corps  of  which  the  suppcnrting  party  had  n 
successful  skirmish.  A-  second  reconnaissance  of  thia 
route  was  made  in  the  morning  of  the  lOtb,  and  Major 
J.  L.  Smith,  the  senior  engineer  oflicer^with  the  army, 
also  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  different  ap» 
preaches  to  the  city.    These  reconnaissances  rendered 
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B  that  the  mule  path  could  be  made  practicable 
Hery,  aod  General  Scott  at  once  determined  to 
I  San  Angel  road,  and  then  move  round  to  the 
f  San  Antonio  in  rear. 

Ml  as  it  became  known  that  the  American  army 
aged  their  course,  and  were  proceeding  south  of 
lalco,  to  reach  the  Acapuico  road,  Santa  Anna 
be  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  the  San  Antonio 
\j  and  its  vicinity.  The  works  at  San  Antonio 
LTfisoned  with  3,000  men.  Eight  guns  were 
I  in  the  Hte  dupont  at  the  Puente  del  Rosario, 
ified  bridge  near  Churubusco.  A  strong  field- 
is  thrown  up  around  the  southern  front  and  an- 
he  atone  church  of  San  Pablo,  ffom  three  to  four 
yards  to  the  right  and  front  of  the  tite  dupont. 
A,  which  was  also  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
ided  the  San  Angel  road,  and  a  cross-road  ex- 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  where  it  inter- 
aimilar  road  leading  from  the  San  Angel  road 
San  Antonio  causeway.  Seven  guns  were 
n  battery  at  San  Pablo,  the  garrison  of  which 
imanded  by  General  Rincon.  General  Valen- 
posted  on  the  Sun  Angel  road  with  7,000  men, 
lave  been  "  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  army," 
ity-four  pieces  6f  artillery,  half  of  which  were  of 
ilibre.  Santa  Anna  remained  near  Coyoacan, 
main  body,  between  twelve  and  fourteen  thou- 
>ng,  and  General  Perez,  in  command  of  the  re- 
soupied  the  hacienda  of  Portales,  three-fourths 
a  in  rear  of  Churubusco,  on  the  San  Antonio 
y.  In  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  Gen- 
sncia  was  directed  to  fall  back  on  Coyoacan  ; 
iolalioa  of  his  orders,  as  subsequently  staled  bjr 
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Santa  Anna,*  be  proceeded  to  the  Hill  opCoiimsmAa 
where  he  was  permitted  to  remain,  something  mora 
than  two  miles  beyond  San  Angel,  upon  which  he  in« 
trenched  himself,  and  planted  his  guns.  The  troopi 
under  his  command  were  those  discovered  by  Captain 
Lee  on  the  18th  instant.  The  hill  on  which  they  were 
posted  lies  in  a  bend  of  the  San  An^l  road*  that  winds 
around  its  northern  and  eastern  faces,  and  fronts  the 
opening  of  the  mule  path  along  which  General  Scott  de- 
cided to  advance.  East  of  the  hill  and  San  Angel  road« 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  pedregal,  is  a  broad  and 
deep  ravine,  which  it  was  necessary  for  a  party  assail^ 
ing  the  position  in  front,  to  cross  under  a  plunging  fire. 
The  guns  on  the  left  flank  of  the  intrenched  camp 
enfiladed  the  road  descending  towards  San  Angel,  for 
more  than  a  mile. 

In  conformity  with  the  determination  of  General 
Scott,  the  division  of  General  Pillow,  and  the  company 
of  sappers  and  miners,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  G« 
W.  Smith,  were  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Lee  of  the  engineers,  to 
open  the  mule  path  leading  to  the  San  Angel  road,  and 
General  Twiggs  was  ordered  to  cover  the  niovement 
in  front,  with  his  division.  The  route  was  quite  hilly, 
and  lay  partly  through  fields  of  com,  and  hedges  of 
chaparral,  growing  in  the  rich  intervals  of  the  barrea 
and  rocky  waste,  and  over  ditches  filled  with  water,  and 
lined  with  maguey  and  prickly  pear.  General  Twiggs 
moved  forward  with  hi$  command — both  officers  and 
men  picking  their  way  on  foot — ^within  one  mile  of  the 

•  ManifeKo  of  Santa  Anna,  dated  at  Mexico,  Augiiat,  83id,  1847.— 
The  priTate  conespondence  between  Santa  Anna  and  Talenda,  on  tka 
18th  and  19th  of  AngiMt,  inleiecpted  bj  the  AnMiicans,< 
■tatement  in  the  Maniftato. 
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^^y*s  position.    Captain  McLellan  of  the  engineers 
pfoper,  and  Lieuten^t  McLellan  of  the  topographical 
^gineers,  being  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  they  were 
And  upon  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  now  occupying 
tfce  ground  in  front.     The  rifles,  under  Major  Loring, 
were  brought  up  to  clear  the  road.     This  done,  General 
Pillow  detached  from  his  division  Captain  Magruder, 
with  his  field-battery,  and  the  rocket  and  mountain 
howitzer  battery  of  the  voltigeurs,  in  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Callender,  of  the  ordnance.     After  much  severe 
labor  in  dra^ng  the  artillery  over  the  rocks.  Captain 
Magruder  placed  his  guns  in  battery  at  nine  hundred 
yards  distance  from  the  Hill  of  Contreras,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Callender  planted  three  of  his  pieces  on  the  left, — 
Lieutenant  Reno,  also  of  the  ordnance,  moving  still 
further  to  the  left,  with  the  rocketeers.     Colonel  Riley, 
with  the  second  brigade  of  General  Twiggs'  division, 
received  orders  to  cross  the  pedregal  on  the  right,  and 
having  gained  the  San  Angel  road,  to  attack  the  ene- 
my in  rear.    General  P.  F.  Smith  moved  to  the  left 
and  front  of  the  batteries  with  his  brigade,  and  General 
I^erc^,  in  command  of  the  first  brigade  of  General  Pil- 
low's division,  took  post  on  the  right. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  American  guns 
Opened  a  lively  and  well-directed  fire  on  the  Mexican 
liositioD,  though  but  partially  covered,  by  ledges  of 
^xxsks,  from  the  incessant  shower  of  bails  and  howitzer 
shells  which  fell  among  them.  A  fierce  cannonade  was 
Icept  up  for  hours,  during  which  the  men  at  the  batter- 
ies, and  the  brigades  of  Generals  Pierce  and  Smith,  oc- 
casionally engaged  with  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  suf- 
fered severely.  While  the  battle  was  raging  at  this 
pwDt,  General  Pillow  sent  General  Cadwalader  to  the 
mpport  of  Colonel  Riley,  with  the  second  brigads  of 
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his  division.  General  Scott  arrived  at  the  scene  ot 
action  a  fe^  minutes  later,  and  immediately  ordered 
Colonel  Morgan,  of  the  15th  infantry,  belonging  to 
General  Pierce's  brigade,  till  then  held  in  reserve,  to 
move  in  the  same  direction. 

The  severity  of  the  fire,  so  long  gallantly  sustained 
by  the  batteries  of  Captain  Magruder  and  Lieutenant 
Callender,  and  the  other  troops  in  front,  was  not  abated 
for  a  moment.  General  Smith  saw  that  the  slope  and 
ravine,  intervening  between  his  position  and  that  of  the 
enemy,  could  not  be  crossed  except  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  the  entire  destruction  of  his  force.  To  re- 
main longer  in  this  position  was  useless.  He  therefore 
moved  round  to  the  rear  of  Captain  Magruder,  and 
leaving  three  companies  of  the  drd  infantry  under  Cs^ 
tain  Craig,  a  detachment  of  the  rifles  under  Captain  San- 
derson, and  a  small  party  of  the  1st  artillery,  to  support 
the  battery,  he  also  entered  the  pedregal.  Subsequently 
General  Shields  came  up  with  his  brigade  of  General 
Quitman's  division,  and  was  directed,  by  the  General- 
in-chief,  to  follow  the  same  intricate  and  difllcult  path 
over  the  field  of  lava, — ^perhaps  resembling  nothing  so 
much,  as  what  one  might  fancy,  the  fabled  battle-ground 
of  the  Titans.  The  route  being  wholly  impracticaUe 
for  artillery,  Captain  Taylor,  of  Twiggs'  division,  was 
fcNTced  to  remain  behind  with  his  battery. 

The  difierent  corps  ordered  to  cross  the  pedreg^ 
were  at  no  time  out  of  range  of  the  heavy  guns  of  the 
intrenched  camp  of  General  Valencia.  Devested  <^ 
their  knapsacks— the  officers  being  dismounted — with 
buoyant  and  manly  strides  they  sprang  from  rock  to 
rock, — tearing  their  way  through  closely  matted  thi^k- 
ets  of  chaparral,  olimbing  over  jagged  precipieei»  aad 
imping  across  wide  fissures^  and  deep  ohataw.    Thm 
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^IWance  to  the  further  fldde  of  the  pedregal  was  nearly 
^  mile,  and,  on  emer^ng  from  the  rocks,  Colonel  Riley 
Crossed  a  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  small 
Kream.     On  ascending  the  opposite  slope,  he  came 
Dpon  the  San  Angel  road,  at  the  hacienda  of  Ensaldo, 
about  fourteen  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Hill  of  Con- 
tmraa.     Passing  another  ravine,  also  the  bed  of  one  of 
tiie  tributaries  of  the  Churubusco,  he  gained  a  second 
slope  or  elevation,  upon  which  was  the  hamlet  of  San 
Geronimo,  or  Contreras,  four  hundred  yards  west  of 
the  main  road,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  lane. 
Beyond  the  village  was  a  third  ravine,  to  which  he  ex- 
tended bis  line,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  through  the 
hamlet,  and  driving  back  the  enemy's  cavalry,  large 
bodies  of  which  had  been  dispatched  by  General  Ya- 
IsneiA  to  check  the  .attempt  to  gain  his  rear. 

Rapeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy's  lancers 
to  foree  Colonel  Riley  to  retire,  but  they  were  always 
Bspolied  with  loss.  Having  driven  them  back  upon 
their  support,  he  sheltered  his  brigade,  temporarily,  from 
the  fire  of  the  Mexican  guns,  in  a  ravine  south  and 
west  of  San  Geronimo.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Generals 
Cadwalader  and  Smith,  with  their  brigades  and  the 
.  Ifitb  infantry,  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
mpported  by  six  pieces  of  artillery^ — afterwards  ascer* 
tained  to  consist  of  13,000  men,  commanded  by  Santa 
Anna  in  person, — ^were  discovered  advancing  from  San 
Aiigri,  and  occupying  the  slopes  west  of  the  road. 
Colonel  Riley  now  joined  the  other  corps,  and  General 
Smith,  as  the  senior  officer  present,  took  command  of 
the  united  force,  at  most,  but  3,300  strong. 

General  Smith  commenced  making  his  dispositions 
fer  attacking  the  enemy's  columns  in  the  direction  of 
Aofsl ;  but  the  delay  in  the  transmission  of  bii 
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instructions,  in  consequence  of  the  officers  being  with- 
out their  horses,  prevented  their  completion  till  long 
after  sunset,  and  his  orders  were  then  countermanded. 
The  night  set  in  dark  and  lowering,  gloomy  and  inau- 
spicious. The  cold  rain  began  to  pour  down  in  tor- 
rents. The  American  soldiers  were  posted  in  the  lanes 
and  orchards,  in  the  gardens  and  groves  of  San  Ge- 
ronimo.  Feeble  in  numbers,  ignorant  of  the  country 
around,  with  no  fires  to  cheer  them,  cold,  wet,  and  hun- 
gry,— they  were  still  sustained  by  the  ambition  and 
emulation  that  had  achieved  so  much,  and  the  soldierly 
pride  and  daring  ready  for  any  enterprise  of  danger  or 
peril.  Some  few  were  sheltered  in  the  church,  and 
other  buildings  of  the  hamlet ;  others  sought  the  friendly 
cover  of  a  shrub  or  tree ;  but  many  lay  down  on  the 
damp  ground,  wholly  unprotected,  from  the  l>elting 
storm.  To  all  it  was  a  lonely  bivouac.  Those  who 
watched  were  well  nigh  overpowered  with  fatigue,  and 
those  who  slumbered,  awoke  unrefreshed,  to  listen  to 
the  wild  bowlings  of  the  blast  I 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pedregal,  all  was  anxiety  and 
suspense.  General  Pierce  marched  the  remainder  of 
his  brigade  to  the  left  of  the  batteries,  which  ceaaed 
firing  after  nightfall.  Generals  PiUow  and  Twig^ 
made  ineffectual  efforts  to  cross  over  to  the  San  Angei 
road,  and  seven  different  officers,  dispatched  by  Gen* 
eral  Scott  to  communicate  instructions  to  the  troops  at 
San  Geronimo,  lost  their  way  in  the  darkness  and  were 
compelled  to  return. 

In  the  meantime  General  Smith  and  his  officers  had 
assembled  in  consultation.  They  were  obvionaly  in  m 
critical  position,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  overwhelming  force.  Had  they  been 
opposed  by  an  active  enemy,  they  would  not  basis 
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ned  unmolested.    A  few  ihots  and  shells  were 

0  into  the  hamlet,  but  without  occasioning  any 
.  During  the  night,  two  pickets  were  captured, 
iveral  Mexicans,  who  attempted  to  pass  along  the 
rere  also  taken  prisoners.  General  Valencia  fan- 
B  had  completely  repulsed  the  attack  on  his  posi- 
nd  while  he  and  those  around  him  were  holding 
»Tel  over  their  imaginary  victory,  or  dozing  away 
tecions  hours  of  darkness,  the  Americans  were 
ning  the  ravines  and  passes  around  his  camp. 
mmnt  Tower  twice  carefully  reconnoitred  the  ra- 
Btween  San  Geronimo  and  the  hacienda  of  En- 
Hrhich  extended  up  in  rear  of  the  hill,  and  reported 
:  was  practicable,  though  difficult,  for  infantry. 
opt  decision  was  now  made,  and  orders  were  is- 
>  the  officers  commanding  brigades,  to  have  the 
of  their  columns  formed  on  the  path  leading 
:h  the  village  to  the  ravine,  at  half-past  two 
i  on  the  following  morning,  in  readiness  for  storm- 
»  height  of  Contreras. 

there  was  yet  one  difficulty, — ^to  hold  in  check 
rgp  force  hoverkig  on  the  road  to  San  Angel, 
tnterprise  must  not  fail,  and  the  troops  required 

1  purpose  could  not  well  be  spared  from  the  storm- 

rty.     At  this  juncture,  the  aid  of  General  Shields 

I,  with  the  information  that  his  commander  had 

1  the  pedregal  with  his  brigade,  consisting  of 

600  men.      About   midnight.  General   Shields 

d  San  Geronimo,  and  on  being  informed  of  the 

ements  for  the  morning,  though  the  senior  offi- 

^eaent,  he    magnanimously  declined   interfering 

le  plans  of  General  Smith,  but  reserved  to  him- 

»  double  task  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Gen- 

ilencia,  and  holdine  the  other  force  in  check.— 
26 
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Captain  Lee  was  dispatched  to  General  Seott  to  requear 
that  a  diversion  might  be  made  in  front,  simoltaiieousiy 
with  the  attack  in  tear.  He  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
pedregal,  and  the  necessary  instructions  were  issued  for 
a  compliance  with  the  request 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  90th,  the 
movement  under  General  Smith  commenced.  It  was 
still  raining,  and  so  dark  that  an  object  could  not  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  six  feet.  The  men  were  or« 
dered  to  keep  within  touch,  that  the  rear  fUes  might 
not  go  astray.  Moving  along  the  narrow  path*  through 
clayey  mud,  and  over  slippery  rocks,  they  cautiously 
l^pproached  the  Mexican  position.  Lieutenant  Tower 
headed  the  column ;  Colonel  Riley  led  the  advanoo 
with  his  brigade ;  General  Cadwakder  followed ;  and 
the  brigade  of  Genera)  Snuth,  temporarily  commanded 
by  Major  Dimmick,  of  the  Ist  artillery,  with  the  com- 
pany of  sappers  and  miners,  brought  up  the  rear.  At 
the  columns  marched  by  a  flank,  the  line  was  so  ex- 
tended, that  the  morning  began  to  dawn  before  the 
bead  of  C^eneral  Cadwalader's  brigade  had  reached  the 
ravine. 

The  day  broke  heavily.  Dark  masses  of  eloudi 
drifted  across  the  sky,  or  rested  gloomily  over  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  The  dusky  lines  of  the  fcnrce  iHider 
Santa  Anna  were  soon  discovered  making  preparatiooa 
to  beat  off  the  attack  which  they  had  anticipated.  Gen- 
eral Shields  occupied  the  hacienda  of  Ensaldo  and  tht 
hamlet  of  San  Greronimo,  and  directed  his  men  to  build 
their  fires,  as  if  to  cook  their  morning  meaL  The  eoe* 
my  in  front  were  thus  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  mova* 
ment  going  on  in  his  rear,  until  it  was  too  late  to  make  m 
successful  diversion. 

Having  reached  a  iavoraUe  point  saariy  'm  ntr  of 
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the  intrenched  camp  of  Valencia,  General  Smith  or- 
daied  a  halt,  and  directed  the  brigades  to  close  up.  It 
was  now  six  o'clock.  The  men  examined  their  pieces, 
and  replaced  the  loads  which  had  been  wetted.  Colonel 
Riley  formed  his  command  into  two  columns,  and  ad- 
vanced further  up  the  ravine.  He  then  gave  the  word, 
and  in  an  instant  his  men  ascended  the  bank  on  their 
left.  A  slight  acclivity  still  remained  between  him  and 
the  enemy.  That  was  surmounted, — and  the  camp  lay 
beneath  him.  Throwing  out  his  leading  divisions  -as 
akirmithers,  wilh  a  swoop,  like  that  of  the  eagle  darting 
cm  its  prey,  he  dashed  down  the  slope.  The  sappers 
and  miners,  and  the  rifle  regiment,  had  been  thrown 
across  an  intervening  ravine  under  the  brow  of  the 
slope,  and  now  swept  it  in  front  of  his  column.  Gene  • 
ral  Cadwalader  hastened  to  the  support  of  Colonel  Ri- 
ley, and  Major  Dimmick,  with  the  remaining  regiments 
of  General  Smith's  brigade,  was  ordered  to  face  to  the 
left,  and  engage  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  under 
General  Torrejon,  hastily  forming  on  that  flank. 

The  boldness  and  daring  of  this  manoeuvre  took  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  Colonel  Ransom,  of  the  9th  in- 
fantry, in  command  of  the  brigade  of  General  Pierce, 
who  had  been  severely  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
among  the  rocks,  on  the  19th  instant,  together  with  the 
detached  companies  of  the  rifles  and  the  drd  infantry, 
diYerted  their  attention  in  front,  until  Colonel  Riley  ap- 
jieared  above  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  rear,  when  they 
also  sprang  forward  to  join  in  the  attack.  Pouring  a 
heavy  fire  into  the  enemy's  camp,  as  they  rushed  down 
the  declivity,  Colonel  Riley  and  his  men  gained  the  in- 
trenchments,  unchecked  by  the  torrents  of  grape  and 
musketry  which  they  encountered.  Portions  of  the 
other  commands  likewise  joined  in  the  inunediate  a»- 
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sault  The  contest  was  brief  but  bloody.  In  the  short 
space  of  seventeen  minutes  the  work  was  carried.  Ma- 
jor Dimmick  drove  back  the  cavalry  by  a  vigorous 
charge,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  brigade  of  Colonel 
Riley  leaped  over  the  breastworks,  sweeping  the  enemy 
before  them  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  taking  possession 
of  their  loaded  guns.  Captain  Drum,  of  the  4th  artil- 
lery, was  the  first  to  discover,  among  the  pieces  in  the 
camp,  the  two  guns  captured  from  another  company 
of  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  As  the 
word  was  passed,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  4th 
artillery  gathered  around  the  trophies,  and  rent  the  air 
with  their  shouts  and  cheers.* 

The  road  to  San  Angel  was  now  blocked  up  with  a 
crowd  of  fugitives  hastening  from  the  scene  of  their 
disaster,  and  (general  Shields  promptly  interposed  hm 
command  to  intercept  the  retreat  Many  were  killed 
by  the  fire  of  the  guns  from  the  camp,  which  were 
turned  upon  them  as  they  fled ;  General  Valencia  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  troops  escaped  towards 
the  mountains ;  and  large  numbers  were  taken  prison- 
ers. Twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery, — seven  hundred 
pack  mules  and  many  horses, — and  great  quantities  of 
shells,  ammunition,  and  small  arms,  were  captured. 
Seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  one  thousand 
wounded,  and  eight  hundred,  including  four  general  ofli- 
cersy  taken  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  but  sixty, 
killed  and  wounded,  in  the  assault. 

General  Scott  had  directed  General  Worth  to  leave 
one  of  his  brigades  to  mask  the  position  at  San  Anto- 
nio, and  to  join  him  with  the  other  early  in  the  morning 

•  Thete  two  guns,  with  other  captored  pieeet,  were  orgaaiied  into  t 
batterj,  and  plaeed  in  charge  of  Captain  Drum,  and  his  oompanj  of 
Che  4th  aitilieiy. 
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of  the  20th,  intending  to  move  forward  to  support  the 
assault  of  the  intrenched  camp  of  Valencia.  Genci  al 
Quitman,  who  had  previously  occupied  San  Augpstin,l!ve 
general  d6p6t  of  the  army,.wilh  the  2nd  Penns}lvan*\ 
and  the  battalion  of  marines,  constituting  his  secoi».i 
brigade,  received  similar  instructions;  and  Colonel 
Harney  was  ordered  to  garrison  San  Augustin  with 
the  cavalry.  These  orders  were  executed  ;  and  while 
General  Scott  was  advancing  in  the  direction  of  Con- 
trerasy  he  received  the  cheering  intelligence  that  the 
work  had  bwn  already  carried.  General  Worth  was 
now  sent  back  to  threaten  San  Artonio,  and  attack  it 
in  front,  when  the  General-in- chief  had  moved  round 
through  San  Angel  and  Coyoacan,  with  the  troops  on 
that  roaa.  and  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  rear. 
Gen^jral  Quitman  returned  to  San  Augustin  with  his 
eoounand,  and  the  cavalry  brigade  under  Colonel  Har- 
ney followed  Greneral  Sc^tt  to  the  San  Angel  road. 

Immediately  after  the  works  on  the  hill  of  Contreras 
were  carried,  the  Mexican  reserves  commanded  by 
Santa  Anna,  began  to  retire  towards  Churubusca 
Major  Gardnei^  with  the  4th  arth!ery,  and  detachments 
from  other  regiments,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  the  American  troops  were  forming  for  the 
pomut,  when  General  Twiggs  arrived,  and  ordered 
them  to  move  rapidly  forward.  At  San  Angel  Gen- 
eral Pillow  assumed  the  command.  The  rifle  regi- 
ment, in  the  advance,  had  repeated  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy's  rear,  upon  which  they  kept  up  a  galling 
fire.  At  Coyoacan  the  columns  were  halted  to  await 
the  arrival  of  General  Scott,  and  receive  further  in- 
structions. 

In  none  of  the  actions  that  took  place  during  his 
sampaign  in  Mexico,  was  the  old  war  spirit  of  General 
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Scott,  which  shone  so  brightly  ^a  the  plains  of  Niagara, 
more  fully  aroused  than  on  this  occasion.  Arrived  at 
Coyoacan,  the  '  /hole  scene  of  action  lay  before  him. 
In  a  few  seconds  all  the  officers  of  his  staff  were  hurry- 
ing with  his  orders  to  different  parts  of  the  field. 
General  Pillow,  with  the  brigade  of  General  Cadwala- 
der,  following  a  reconnaissance  by  Captain  Lee,  sup- 
ported by  the  rifles,  was  directed  to  attack  San  Anto- 
nio in  rear.  General  Twiggs,  accompanied  by  Major 
Smith,  of  the  engineers,  was  ordered  to  follow  the  com- 
pany of  sappers  and  miners,  supporting  Lieutenant 
Stevens  in  a  reconnaissance,  and  attack  the  church  of 
San  Pablo,  with  f«ie  brigade  of  General  Smith,  and 
Captain  Taylor's  battery,  followed  by  the  brigade  under 
Colonel  Riley.  After  a  brief  interval,  Gene  al  Pierce, 
though  suffering  severely  from  the  injury  he  had  re- 
ceived, but  still  able  to  keep  the  iskddle,  was  dispatched 
by  a  third  road,  further  to  the  left,  to  turn  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy,  and  gain  their  rear,  with  his  brigade,  and 
the  howitzer  and  rocket  battery,  now  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Reno ;  and  immediately  thereafter.  Gene- 
ral Shields,  with  the  Wew  York  and  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  forming  the  brigade  under  his  command, 
was  sent  in  the  same  direction,  with  orders  to  take 
command  of  the  left  wing.  The  troops  were  now  all 
employed  ;  and,  almost  alone  and  unattended,  General 
Scott  followed  closely  after  the  division  of  General 
Twiggs  for  protection. 

The  orders  issued  to  General  Pillow  were  antici- 
pated by  the  prompt  and  energetic  movements  of  Gen- 
eral Worth.  On  returning  to  his  ]x>sition  in  front  of 
San  Antonio,  he  determined  forthwith  to  advance  upon 
the  works.  The  first  brigade,  under  Colonel  Garland^ 
consisting  of  the  2nd  artillery,  Major  Gait,  Srd  artil- 
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-^r)%  Lieutenant  Colonel  Belton,  and  the  4th  infantry, 
^ajor  Lee,  with  the  battery  undec  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
t^uncan,  moved  slowly  along  the  causeway  to  an  angle 
'Whjch  partially  masked  them  from,  the  enemy's  fire, 
%iid.  At  the  same  time.  Colonel  Clarke  made  a  detour  to 
the  left,  with  the  second  brigade,  and  the  light  battalion. 
Under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith,  through  thickets  of 
obaparral,  and  across  the  wide  bed  of  lava,  to  envelope 
the  right  of  the  position,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
^neiny.    Before  the  movement  could  be  completed,  the 
garrison  at  San  Antonio,  alarmed  at  the  capture  of  the 
intrenched  camp  of  Contreras,  commenced  evacuating 
the   works.    Guided  by  Captain  Mason,  of  the  engi- 
neers. Colonel  Clarke  performed  his  weary  march,  of 
more  than  two  miles,  in  a  very  short  time  ;  but,  on  ap- 
proaching the  caus<»way,  twelve  hundred  yards  in  rear 
of  San  Antonio,  the  enemy  were  discovered  in  full  re- 
treat towards  Qhurubusco.     Preceded  by  two  compa- 
nies of  the  5th  infantry,  under    Lieutenant  Colonel 
Scott,  the  brigade  advanced  upon  the  road  and  cut  the 
Mexican  column  in  two— one  portion  continuing  their 
retreat  upon  Chu^ubusco,  and  the  other  filing  off  to  the 
hamlet  of  Dolores,  between  the  causeway  and  Lake 
Xochimilco.    As  soon  as  Colonel  Clarke  opened  his 
fire.  Colonel  Garland  advanced  rapidly  in  column  upon 
San  Antonio.     The  enemy  had  withdrawn  most  of 
their  guns.     Five  pieces,  however,  which  they  had 
abandoned,  large  stores  of  public  property,  and  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  among  whom  was  one  general,  were 
captured. 

Six  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  San  Antonio,  Gen- 
eral Worth  reunited  his  division,  and  pressed  forward 
with  alacrity  upon  the  strong  fortifications  at  Chum- 

busco.     Santa  Anna  had  now  concentrated  his  foroes^ 
18 
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at  least  25,000  in  number,  at  the  UU  du  pont  and  the 
fortified  church  of  San  Pablo,  and  upon  their  flanks, 
and  in  the  interval  and  rear.  The  cornfields  were 
filled  with  his  skirmishers,  and  the  wall  around  the 
church,  its  roof  and  towers,  and  the  tops  of  the  adjoin- 
ing convent,  and  other  buildings  along  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, were  crowded  with  dense  masses  of  infantry. 

Approaching  Churubusco,  General  Worth  detached 
the  first  bdgade  and  the  light  battalion,  obliquely  to  the 
right,  to  drive  the  Mexican  infantry  from  the  cornfields 
and  marshes,  and  approach  the  fortified  work  at  the 
bridge  on  that  flank.  The  6th  infantry,  under  Major 
Bonneville,  moved  directly  along  the  high  road  to  storm 
the  tite  du  pont  in  front,  exposed,  meanwhile,  to  a  rak- 
ing  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  musketry.  The  remain- 
ing regiments  of  the  second  brigade— 4he  5th  and  8th 
infantry,  under  Colonel  Mcintosh  and  Major  Waite— 
advanced  immediately  upon  the  right  .of  the  road,  to 
co-operate  in  the  assault.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dnnoan, 
being  unable  to  counter^batter  the  heavier  metal  in 
front,  remained  in  reserve. 

While  giving  directions  to  his  bettaliont,  General 
Worth  was  joined  by  General  Pillow.  The  lattcnr  had 
turned  to  the  left  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  San  Antooio^ 
had  crossed  over  two  deep  ditches,  with  the  brigade  of 
General  Cad  walader — the  rifle  regiment  having  refined 
their  brigade — and  was  advancing  against  the  enemy  in 
his  front.  The  oflUcera  of  his  command  were  all  die* 
mounted,  and  struggled,  with  their  men,  through  the 
marshes,  on  foot.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  enthuaiasm 
manifested  by  the  troops,  that  the  feeling  was  commu- 
nicated to  those  the  least  liable  to  be  moved  by  it-;  and 
Chaplain  McCarty,  cf  Colonel  Clarke's  brigade,  was  the 
firat  to  assiat  in  pulling  down  the  growing  com,  le  flU 
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Up  a  ditch  fox  the  passage  of  the  troops  under  General 
Pillow. 

The  brigade  of  General  Smith,  with  which  General 
Twiggs  moved  upon  the  defences  of  San  Pablo^  was 
sooD  warmly  engaged.  One  of  the  most  terrific  fires 
ever  witnessed,  was  poured  upon  the  column  from  both 
musketry  and  artillery.  The  leading  companies  of  the 
1st  artillery  were  almost  swept  away.  Captain  Taylor 
brought  his  battery  up,  and  opened  on  the  enemy — per- 
sisting in  holding  his  position,  though  fearfully  exposed, 
regardless  of  the  carnage  produced  around  him. 

Having  advanced  far  enough  on  the  road  which  he 
was  directed  to  follow,  to  gain  the  Mexican  rear,  Gen- 
eral Pierce  turned  to  the  right  with  his  brigade.  Mak- 
ing their  way  through  the  fields  of  corn,  and  flounder- 
ing through  the  difficult  morasses,  his  troops  approached 
the  enemy  at  the  hacienda  of  Portales.  General  Shields 
arrived  in  a  short  time  with  his  command,  and  moved 
farther  to  the  left.  Sheltered  by  the  stone  buildings 
upon  and  near  the  causeway,  the  Mexicans  delivered  a 
moat  effective  fire  upon  the  two  columns,  and  the  ac- 
tion now  'became  general  along  the  entire  line. 

For  more  than  two  hours  a  continuous  roar  of  artil- 
lery shook  the  earth.  The  sharp  roll  of  musketry  was 
inoesaant.  Broad  torrents  of  flame  rolled  down  from 
the  enemy's  fortifications.  Lurid  columns  of  smoke 
shot  np  towards  the  sky,  and  mingled  in  a  heavy  can- 
opy over  the  field  of  combat.  The  air  seemed  ''full  of 
daggers." 

The  clangor  of  the  battle  was  wild  and  high,  and  the 
voices  of  the  ofllicers  could  no  longer  be  heard  in  the 
din.  Numbers  fell  at  every  discharge, — yet,  resistless 
and  impetuous  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  on  swept 
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the  American  soldiers,  wave  upon  wave,  bearing  every 
thing  before  them. 

The  Mexican  left  was  first  agitated  and  thrown  into 
disorder.  The  8th  and  5th  infantry — the  latter  now 
led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott,  Colonel  Clarke  having 
been  wounded,  and  Colonel  Mcintosh  taking  command 
of  the  brigade — crossed  the  ditch,  and  carried  the  Ute 
du  pont  with  the  bayonet.  The  6th  infantry  was  hot 
far  behind,  and  the  11th  and  14th  infantry,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Graham  and  Colonel  Trousdale,  followed 
immediately  thereafter.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Mexican  infantry,  opposed  to  Colonel  Garland's  brig- 
ade and  the  light  battalion,  began  to  waver  and  break, 
and  retreated  towards  the  causeway,  with  the  victors 
dashing  after  them  in  pursuit. 

At  San  Pablo  the  enemy  still  held  out.  Captain  Tay- 
lor's battery  had  been  sadly  crippled,  and  was  ordered 
out  of  range.  Captain  L.  Smith,  and  LienteDanfSnel- 
ling,  of  the  6th  infantry,  instantly  turned  the  fire  of  one 
of  the  guns  captured  in  the  tite  du  pont^  upon  the 
church ;  and  a  section  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan's 
battery,  supported  by  the  voltigeurs  under  Cokniel  An- 
drews, was  also  brought  to  bear  upon  the  principal  face 
of  the  work,  at  a  short  range,  from  the  San  Antonio 
causeway.  This  determined  the  contest.  The  Srd  in- 
fantry, under  Captain  Alexander,  folbwed  by  the  1st 
artillery,  under  Major  Dimmick,  now  pressed  forward 
for  the  assault,  and  Colonel  Riley  was  moving  agiunst 
the  left  flank  of  the  position,  with  the  2nd  infantry* 
under  Captain  Morris,  and  the  7th  infantry, under  LiecL 
tenant  Colonel  Plympton.  Captain  Smith  and  Lieuten- 
ant Shepherd,  with  their  companies  of  the  3rd  in&ntry» 
gallantly  entered  the  work,  and  planted  the  regimental 
colors,  as  the  enemy  threw  out  white  flags,  on  all 
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of  the  clitirch,  as  signals  of  surrender.  General  Rincon, 
the  commanding  officer,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
officers  and  scalers,  among  whom  was  a  battalion,mo6tly 
foreigners,  composed  of  deserters  from  the  American 
majf  were  made  prisoners.  General  Scott,  who  had 
been  wounded  by  a  grape  shot,  arrived  at  the  church 
soon  after  the  surrender,  and  was  greeted  with  deaf- 
ening cheers  by  his  brave  troops. 

On  the  extreme  left,  the  brigades  of  General  Shields 
and  Pierce  had  sustained  themselves  manfully.  Faint- 
ing firom  pain  and  exhaustion,  General  Pierce  was  borne 
from  the  field.  The  9th  infantry  under  Colonel  Ran- 
som, the  12th  under  Captain  Wood — Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Bonham  having  been  wounded  in  the  morning— 
and  the  15th  under  Colonel  Morgan,  advanced  against 
the  enemy  with  the  steadiness  of  veterans.  Colonel 
Morgan  was  severely  wounded,  and  transferred  the 
command  of  his  regiment  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  How- 
aid.  Colonel  Butler,  of  the  South  Carolina  volunteers, 
fell  dead  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  Lieutenant 
Gdoiiel  Dickinsijn  also  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  Ma- 
jor Gladden  assumed  the  command.  Colonel  Burnett 
was  likewise  dreadfully  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Baxter  took  charge  of  the  Ifew  York  regiment 
It  was  a  noble  sight  to  witness  the  strife  between  the 
Palmettos  and  the  New  Yorkers.  Side  by  side,  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  moved  against  the  enemy, 
each  striving  to  be  foremost  in  the  encounter.  Twice 
were  the  colors  of  the  New  York  regiment  shot  down, 
but  they  were  snatched  again  by  some  brave  spirit, 
ready  to  peril  all  in  their  defence.  Both  regiments  lost 
more  than  one-third  of  their  number  in  this  fearful 
struggle,  and  the  clothing  of  the  survivors  was  literally 
riddled  by  the  bullets.   At  length,  the  fire  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  muskets,  and  the  howitzer  battery  actively  aenred 
bj  Lieutenant  Reno,  aided  by  the  panic  communicated 
by  the  troops  giving  way  in  front,  and  followed  by  a 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  caused  the  enemy's  infantry 
to  falter,  and  with  their  suf^rts  of  cavalry,  to  retreat 
towards  the  capital.  General  Shields  instantly  foU 
lowed,  and  succeeded  in  taking  a  number  of  prisoners. 
Major  Sumner  had  been  ordered  to  support  the  left 
wing,  understood  to  be  hardly  pressed,  with  the  rifles, 
pi^viously  held  in  reserve,  and  a  troop  of  the  Snd  dra« 
goons  under  Captain  Sibley,  but  he  did  not  come  up  until 
the  contest  was  over. 

The  Mexicans  no  longer  made  serious  resistance 
The  causeway  was  covered  with  the  masses  of  the  re- 
treating troops ;  and  General  Shields,  with  hisoomniand, 
meeting  the  forces  of  Grenerals  Worth  and  Pillow  in 
the  road,  joined  them  in  the  pursuit.  At  the  qiecial 
request  of  Colonel  Harney,  the  way  was  cleared,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  follow  the  enemy  with  a  part  of  hit 
Drigade,  up  to  the  gate  of  San  Antonio,  interchanging 
sabre-cuts  with  the  Mexican  lancers,  and  cutting  down 
all  who  refused  to  surrender.  The  recall  was  sounded 
when  the  battery  at  the  garita  opened  on  the  pursuing 
force  ;  but  Captain  Kearny,  of  the  1st  dragoons^  who 
headed  the  charge  with  his  troop,  and  that  of  Captain 
McReynolds  of  the  3rd,  persisted  in  remaining  unt2i 
Major  Mills,  of  the  15th  infantry,  who  acoompanied 
him,  was  killed,  and  most  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  squad- 
ron, himself  among  the  number,  were  badly  wounded. 

The  trophies  of  this  memorable  day,  which  had  wiU 
nessed  such  a  series  of  brilliant  triumphs,  inoluding  tka 
captures  at  Contreras,  were  thirty-seven  pieces  of  si^ga 
fnd  field  ordnance ;  large  numbers  of  small  anns^itmod* 
aids,  pack  n.uks  and  horses ;  and  vast  quantitiea  ol 
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shot,  shells,  and  ammunition.  The  enemy  lost  4,000 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  there  were  205  officers 
and  2,432  rank  and  file,  taken  prisoners.  Among  the 
captured  officers  were  Generals  Garey,  Anaya,  Salas, 
Mendoza,  Blanco,  Garcia,  Arellano,  and  Rincon.  The 
first  two  being  members  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  were 
unconditionally  released,  by  order  of  General  Scott* 
Grenerals  Frontera  and  Mexia  were  killed. 

The  American  loss,  though  much  less  in  proportion, 
was  still  very  severe.  There  were  137  killed,  embrac- 
ing some  of  the  bravest  and  most  estimable  officers* 
879  wounded,  and  40  missing.f 

At  sunset  the  battle  was  ended.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  panic  that  prevailed,  General  Scott  might,  per- 
haps, have  immediately  forced  his  way  into  the  capital. 
He  had  but  8,000  effective  men,  most  of  whom  had 
been  fasting,  and  fighting  with  the  elements  and  the 
enemy,  for  the  last  thirty-six  hours ;  and  the  enterprise 
was  too  hazardous  to  be  undertaken.  The  powers 
of  endurance  of  his  men  might  have  su'Jtained  them 
iftin  further ;  but  had  they  proved  unequal  to  the  task, 
'lie  morning  sun  would  have  smiled  on  their  folly  and 
lisgrace. 

*  Report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hitchcock,  acting  Inspector  Oeneiml, 

Inguat  25th.  1847. 
f  Nineteen  American  ofl^rs  were  killed,  or  mortally  wounded,  dnr- 

Bg  the  operationa  of  the  I8th,  19th,  and  20th  of  Auguit,  nx:— Captain 
Thomton,  Snd  dragroons;  Captains  Capron  and  M.  T.  Burke,  and 
LieulenanU  Hoffiuan,  Irons,  and  Johnstone,  1st  artillery;  Captain 
J.  W.  Anderson  and  Lieutenant  Easly,  2nd  infantry  ;  Lieutenant  Bar 
coo,  6th  infantry ;  Captain  Hanson,  7th  infantry ;  Major  Mills,  Cap- 
tain Qaarlea,  and  Lieutenants  Ooodman  and  Goodloe,  15th  infantry ; 
Ueotenont  Chandler,  New  York  Volunteers ;  and  Colonel  Butler,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Dickioiton,  and  Lieutenants  Adams  and  Williams,  of 
the  South  Carolina  volunteers. 
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EL   MOLINO   DEL   RE7. 

The  ArmUtke^FniiUeM  attempt  at  Negotiation--Bad  iaith  of  the  Mex- 
ican authorities— Political  diasenaionaT- Violation  and  Rupture  of  the 
Truce — Correspondence  between  General  Scott  and  Santa  Anna — 
Reconnaissances — Assault  of  El  Molino  del  Rey  and  Casa  de  Mata 
—Severity  of  the  Action — The  enemy  driTen  fhim  their  Position. 

With  a  victorious  enemy  knocking  at  the  gates  of 
the  Capital,  and  the  booming  thunder  of  their  artillery 
echoing  through  the  valley,  the  Mexican  government 
and  people  had  cause  for  alarm  and  apprehension. 
Their  last  stronghold  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror.- They  had  been  steadily  driven  from  one  de- 
fence to  another, — and  the  final  overwhelming  defeat 
at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  filled  the  city  with  con- 
sternation. In  this  season  of  tribulation  there  was  no 
lack  of  counsellors.  Some,  mindful  of  the  heroism  dis- 
played by  their  gallant  kinsmen  at  Saragossa,  exhorted 
their  countrymen  to  convert  every  house  into  a  fortifi- 
cation, and,  if  summoned  to  surrender,  to  return,  as  their 
only  answer,  **  War,  to  the  knife  !'*  Others  appealed  to 
the  memories  of  Iturbide,  Hidalgo,  and  Moreloi,  the 
heroes  of  Mexican  Independence,  and  entreated  their 
descendants  to  imitate  their  bravery  and  daring. 

The  enemies  of  Santa  Anna  attributed  the  disaster! 
which  had  befallen  the  armies  of  the  republic,  to  his  in- 
competency as  a  commander ;  but  this  was  no  time  for 
unavailing  complaints.  The  peril  was  imminent, — the 
crisis  immediate.    There  was  but  one  alternative:-^ 
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iiey  must  either  abandon  the  indefensible  position 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied, — that  of  refusing  to 
bear  any  proposition  from  the  American  government,— 
or  prepare  to  meet  her  soldiers,  foot  to  foot,  for  a  last 
stru^le,  like  the  dauntless  Guatemozin  and  his  brave 
Aztecs,  at  their  own  firesides. 

Santa  Anna  and  his  ministers  instantly  decided  upon 
procuring  a  cessation  of  hostilities, — not  so  much  with 
the  hope  of  concluding  a  peace,  unless  it  would  leave 
him  firmly  seated  in  power,  as  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing time  to  revive  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers,  and  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  city.     At  his  instigation, 
the  British  Consul,  with  other  foreign  residents,  visited 
General  Scott,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August, 
while  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  still  lingered  over  the 
battle  field,  and  admonished  him  not  to  be  too  precipitate, 
lest  a  spirit  of  national  desperation  should  be  aroused, 
and  the  war  unnecessarily  protracted.     They  also  rep- 
resented, that  the  Mexican  President  was  disposed  to 
enter  into  negotiations,  but  that  the  influence  of  his  en- 
emies was  so  great,  and  the  popular  prejudices  were 
such,  that  he  was  unable  to  make  the  first  advances. 
Ileniembering  that  his  mission  was  to  conquer,  not  the 
country,  but  a  fair  and  honorable  peace.  General  Scott 
had  already  determined  to  give  the  enemy  time  for  re- 
flection, and  .to  sacrifice  to  patriotism,  "  the  eclat  that 
would  have  followed  an  entrance,  sword  in  hand,  into 
a  great  capital."*     Though  nothing  definite  was  de- 
cided on  at  this  interview,  his  visitors  parted  from  him 
with  the  assurance,  that  he  would  do  nothing  derogatory 
to  the  character  he  had  exhibited  throughout  the  cam- 
paign,— that  of  a  magnanimous  victor. 

•  OiBcM]  report  of  General  Scott  to  the  Secretarj  of  Wax,  Angiuft 
98ili,  1847.  27 
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While  making  his  preparations  at  Coyoacan,  on  the 
morning  or  the  21st,  to  take  up  the  necessary  battering 
or  assaulting  positions,  to  authorize  him  to  summon  the 
city  to  surrender,  General  Scott  was  waited  on  by 
General  Mora  y  Villamil,  who  came  out  to  propose  a 
truce.  The  terms  which  were  suggested  being  unsatis- 
factory, the  American  commander  dispatched  his  con* 
templated  note  to  Santa  Anna,  omitting  the  summons 
to  surrender,  and  signifying  his  willingness  to  consent 
to  an  armistice  with  a  view  to  negotiation.*  On  the 
same  day  a  reply  was  feceived  from  Alcorta,  the  Mexi- 
can  Minister  of  War,  accepting  the  proposition,  and 
stating  that  Generals  Mora  y  Villamil  and  Quijano  had 
been  appointed  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 
Generals  Quitman,  P.  F.  Smith,  and  Pierce,  were  se- 
lected by  General  Scott  to  represent  the  Amerioan 
army ;  and  on  the  24th  instant,  the  armistice,  signed  by 
the  Commissioners,  was  duly  ratified  by  the  command- 
ers of  the  two  armies. 

*  The  note  written  by  General  Scott  was  as  ibUowi: 

**  Head  Ouwtan,  Array  U.  8.  Amwka,  f 
CoyoMU,  Avfint  SI.  IBH.  { 

**  To  hii  Eioellenqr.  the  Prestdent  and  GeMral ) 
In  Chief  or  the  Republic  <^  Mexico.  \ 

«  SiB :— Too  much  Uood  has  alreadj  been  shed  in  tfafa  unnatural  war 
between  the  two  great  Republics  of  this  Continent  It  is  time  that  tha 
differences  between  them  should  be  amicably  and  honorably  settled;  and 
it  is  known  to  your  Excellency,  that  a  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  tha 
United  States,  clothed  with  ftiU  powers  to  that  end,  is  with  this  army 
To  enable  the  two  Republics  to  enter  on  negotution,  I  am  wilfing  to 
sign,  on  reasonable  terms,  a  short  armistice. 

*<  I  shall  wait  with  impatience  until  to-morrow  morning  fiir  a  dbeeC 
answer  to  this  communication ;  but  shall,  in  the  meantime,  aeiaa  ant 
occupy  such  positions  outside  of  the  eapitaj,  as  I  may  deem  necesaaij 
to  the  shelter  and  comfort  of  this  army. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  high  consideration  and  rMpedi 
your  ExoeUency's  most  obedient  servant 

*WfifptEr.D  Scott." 
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The  convention  thus  agreed  upon, — which  was  to 
Yefnain  in  force  while  negotiations  were  in  progress,  or 
^ntil  formal  notice  should  be  given,  by  either  com- 
^snander,  of  its  cessation,  and  for  forty-eight  hours  there* 
sfter, — provided,  among  other  conditions,  that  neither 
army  should  be  reinforced  during  its  continuance ;  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  enlarge  or  strengthen  any 
work  of  offence  or  defence,  within  thirty  leagues  of 
the  city  of  Mexico ;  that  no  new  work  of  that  charac- 
ter should  be  commenced ;  that  the  passage  of  supplies 
from  the  country  into  the  city,  and  from  the  city  or  the 
country  into  the  American  camp,  should  not  be  ob- 
structed ;  and  that  trade  should  remain  unmolested.* 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice, 
Generals  Herreraf  and  Mora  y  Villamil,  and  Senores 
Conto  and  Atristain,  were  appointed  Commissioners  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  to  treat  with  Mr.  Trist,  the 
American  Commissioner,  who  had  accompanied  Genera] 
Scott  from  Puebla.  The  mission  of  the  latter  was 
solely  a  precautionary  measure,  adopted  in  consequence 
of  the  distance  from  the  seat  of  war  to  the  capital  of 
the  United  States ;  and  as  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
^ecutive,  with  very  little  discretionary  power,  he  took 
with  him  the  proj^t,  or  outlines,  of  a  treaty  prepared 
at  Washington. 

•  Senate  Exec.  Dec.  1,  (p.  356,)  lit  femioii,  30th  CongreM. 

f  Herrera,  at  first,  declined  the  appointment,  upon  the  ground  that  he 
Lad  been  oeCradied,  on  a  former  occasion,  for  ezpreasing  a  willingneee 
to  bfcar  the  propositions  of  Mr.  SUdell.  Though  ready  enough  to  oon- 
tdr^  at  the  fraud  about  to  be  practised  on  the  American  army,  he  did 
tioC  care  to  be  an  active  participator  in  the  transaction.  Subsequentljt 
hciwever,  he  was  persuaded  te  accept, — influenced,  probably,  by  the  fact, 
thflt  under  the  tail  instructions  prepared  by  Santa  Anna  and  his  cabi- 
nal,  who  assomed  all  the  responsibility,  the  Commissioners  were  the 
mare  passive  agents  <ff  the  EzecutiTe. — Senate  Exec.  Doc.  1,  (p.  41,) 
let  eeenm,  90lli  CoiigfMt. 

t  Letter  of  Mr  Buchanin  to  Mr.  Trist,  July  Hth  1R47. 
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Several  confereaces  were  held  between  the  CSommis- 
f ioners  of  the  two  governments,  and  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, Mr.  Trist  submitted  a  proposition,  in  accordance 
with  his  instructions,  which  provided,  in  substance,  that 
there  should  be  a  firm  and  universal  peace ;  that  all 
forts,  with  their  armaments,  and  all  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, captured  by  the  American  army,  belonging  to 
Mexico,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  should  be  r©^ 
stored  to  her;  that  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  re- 
publics should  be  the  Rio  Grande,  to  its  intersection  with 
the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  and  thence  to 
run  along  such  boundary,  and  the  western  line  of  New 
Mexico,  to  the  first  branch,  or  to  some  point  nearest  the 
first  branch  of  the  Rio  Gila,  and  thence  down  the  Rio 
Gila,  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  ;  and  that,  as  a  consideration  for  this 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  the 
latter  should  satisfy  the  claims  of  her  citizens  against 
the  Mexican  government,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  pay 
to  Mexico  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  fixed  upon  be- 
fore signing  the  treaty.* 

It  was  well  understood  by  the  Commissioners  of  both 
countries,  that  Mexico  was  without  the  means  to  dis- 
charge the  American  claims,  and  indemnify  the  United 
States  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  except  by  the  ces- 
sion of  some  part  of  her  territory.  But  the  Mexican 
Commissioners  were  unwilling  to  adopt  the  Rio  Grande 
as  a  boundary  line,  or  to  cede  any  thing,  except  an  in- 
considerable portion  of  California.  Prevarication  and 
delay  characterized  their  proceedings,  as-  they  had  for- 

•  Senate  Exec  Doe.  90,  (p.  4,)  let  eeseion.  30th  Congraee. — Bj  wm 
act  of  Congreee,  peeeed  at  the  eeerion  of  1846-7,  the  emii  of  three  mm* 
ions  of  dollan  wai  placed  at  the  dkpoeal  of  the  PieeiJent  of  the  Uailii 
Statee,  to  be  emplojed,  if  neceetaiy,  in  the  nefotiatioo  of  a  pMSS. 
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merfy  done  those  of  other  Mexican  negotiators.  At  a 
conference  held  on  the  2nd  of  September,  Mr.  Trist 
stated  to  the  Mexican  Commissioners,  that  if  they  would 
submit  to  him  a  proposition, — providing  that  the  boun- 
dary line  should  follow  the  coursie  of  the  Nueces  to  the 
Laguna  de  las  Yuntas — thence  running  westward  to  the 
Rio  Puerco— thence  up  that  river  to  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, six  geographical  miles  north  of  the  fort  at  El  Pasa 
del  Norte,  on  the  Rio  Grande* — thence  west  along  that 
parallel  to  the  western  boundary  of  New  Mexico — 
thence,  following  the  line  prescribed  in  his  first  proposi- 
tion, to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila — thence  up  or  down 
that  river  to  the  thirty-third  parallel  of  latitude — and 
thence  along  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  and  that 
the  territory  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces 
should  remain  forever  neutral,  to  be  occupied  by  the 
citizens  of  neither  republic, — he  would  transmit  it  to 
his  government  by  express,  and  await  its  action.f 

The  Mexican  Commissioners  were  willing  to  submit 
this  proposition,  or  rather  they  professed  a  willingness 
to  submit  it,  but  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  time  for 

*  This  n ,  very  nearly,  the  soathern  boandary  of  New  Mexico ;  con- 
■eqnently,  the  proposed  line  would  have  embraced  almost  the  whole  of 
that  pfOTince. 

t  Senate  Exec.  Doc.  20,  (p.  8,)  Ist  semion,  30th  CongreM.— The  in- 
Titation  of  Mr.  Trist  to  the  Mexican  Commissioners,  to  submit  this  pro- 
position, was  unauthorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  promptly  disapproved. — Special  Message  of  President  Polk,  Feb- 
maij  2,  1848.  Had  not  this  novel  idea, — of  a  boundary,  to  consist  of 
a  neutral  strip  of  land, — been  countenanced  by  many  eminent  states- 
men, it  would  have  very  little  to  recommend  it  to  favor.  No  govern- 
ment, and,  least  of  all,  one  whose  highest  aim  it  oaght  to  be,  to  avoid  all 
causes  of  contention. %hoald  desire  to  be  bounded  by  neutral  territory, 
which  must  necessarily  become,  in  spite  of  laws  and  regulations,  the 
lefuge  and  hiding-place  of  outlaws  and  bandits, — and  the  theatre  of  In- 
rcssanf  broils  and  strifes,  in  which,  sooner  or  kter,  the  contiguous  guv» 
»  would  be  involved.  « 
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Mr.  Trist  to  communicate  with  his  government.  The 
insincerity  of  the  professions  of  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties in  relation  to  their  desire  to  conclude  a  peace,  was 
now  made  manifest;  but,  on  the  6th  of  September,  their 
Commissioners,  aware  that  they  must  submit  some  for- 
mal proposition,  in  order  tp  preserve  appearances,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Trist  a  counter-proj6t,  in  which  it  was 
required  that  all  forts,  with  their  armamentSt  and  all 
territories  and  possessions  captured  by  the  American 
army,  and  all  the  artillery  taken  outside  such  forts, 
should  be  restored ;  that  the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  republics  should  be  the  Nueces  to  its  source,— 
thence  to  run,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  east-south-east 
frontier  of  New  Mexico — thence  along  the  boundary 
of  New  Mexico,  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,  to  the 
thirty-seventh  degree  of  latitude — and  thence  along 
that  parallel  to  the  Pacific  ocean — ^Mexico  undertaking 
not  to  found  any  new  settlements  or  colonies  in  the  ter- 
ritory lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande ; 
that  the  United  States  should  pay  the  American  claims, 
and  also  make  a  pecuniary  compensation  to  Mexico ; 
and  further,  that  the  claims  of  Mexican  citizens,  for  in- 
juries sustained  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  the 
American  army,  should  be  satisfied  by  the  govemnnent 
of  the  United  States:* 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  other  objectionable  features 
of  the  counter-proj6t  of  thb  Mexican  Commissioners, — 
the  surrender  of  the  artillery  captured  outside  of  the 
permanent  fortifications  of  Mexico,  and  the  indemnity 
to  be  paid  to  her  citizens, — which  could  never  have  been 
submitted  to  with  honor,  the  territory^roposed  to  be 
ceded  was  of  comparatively  insignificant  value.  The 
boundaries  specified  by  the  Mexican  Commissioners 
•  Sena^  Rzec.  Doc.  90,  (fn  IS,)  IK  iMiinn,  90th  i 
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embraced  only  a  small  portion  of  California,  including, 
it  is  true,  the  bay  and  harbor  of  San  Francisco ;  but, 
without  some  portion,  or  all  of  New  Mexico,  the  terri- 
tory thus  acquired  would  have  been,  in  effect,  isolated 
from  the  other  American  possessions.  Mr.  Trist  there- 
fore informed  the  Mexican  Commissioners,  on  the  7th 
of  Septehiber,  that  the  terms  proposed  by  them  were 
wholly  inadmissible,  and  the  negotiations  were  here 
dosed.*  Previous  to  this  time,  however,  the  armistice 
conceived  and  concluded,  on  the  part  of  Santa  Anna, 
in  bad  faith,  had  been  finally  violated  without  excuse 
«r  justification.! 

The  foreign  residents  of  Mexico,  and  the  wealthier 
citizens,  whose  property  was  liable  to  be  injured  by  an 
assault  or  bombardment,  were  averse  to  a  continuation 
of  the  war ;  but  the  political  opponents  of  Santa  Anna» 
Herrera  and  the  leading  federalists  among  the  number, 
preferred  hostilities*  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  under 
his  auspices ;  the  followers  of  Parades,  aware  of  his  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  and  influenced  by  similar  motives,  were 
also  clamorous  against  peace  4  the  friends  of  the  Mex» 

*  Senate  Exec.  Doc.  90,  (p.  14,)  lit  session,  30th  Congress. 

f  Among  the  papers  found  in  the  National  Palace  of  Mexico,  after 
khe  capture  of  the  city  by  the  American  army,  was  a  letter  addressed  by 
Santa  Anna,  on  the  3 1st  of  August,  1847,  to  Rejon,  then  at  Queretaro, 
ji  which  he  assures  hu  fViend,  that  he  assented  to  the  application  of 
General  8cott  for  an  armistice,  because  it  would  '*  give  his  troops  rest, 
rpestabtoh  their  morale*^  and  afford  turn  "  an  opportunity  to  collect  tha 
dispersed,*'  and  enable  him  '*  to  adopt  other  measures  to  icsure  a  re- 
action."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Santa  Anna  may  have  re.^Uy  de- 
nied peace,  provided  he  could  maintain  himself  in  power ;  and  hence, 
probably,  with  a  hope  of  preserving  his  own  influence  at  home,  rather 
than  for  any  other  purpose,  the  conditions  and  instructions  prepared  by 
him  and  his  cabinet,  for  the  government  of  the  Comroissioners,  upon 
which  their  counter-projct  was  based,  assumed  that  Mexico  was  tha 
triwnphant  par^  to  Uie  war. 

X  Pandea  returned  from  hia  exile  at  Havana,  and  waa  landed  at  Vera 
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ican  President,  as  well  as  himself,  saw  that  the  parch- 
ment on  which  a  treaty  should  be  written,  would  not 
become  dry,  ere  he  would  be  hurled  from  power ;  and 
the  clergy  were  obliged  to  favor  the  prolongation  of  the 
contest,  through  fear  lest,  if  they  refused,  their  churchea 
would  be  plundered  by  the  military  demagogues,  who 
could  not  forget  their  animosities,  even  when  their 
country  was  in  peril. 

At  a  previous  session  of  the  Mexican  .Congress,  a 
resolution  had  been  passed,  providing  for  the  removal 
of  that  body  to  Queretaro  when  the  capita]  should  be 
in  danger.  Disregarding  the  spirit  of  this  resolution, 
on  the  21st  of  August,  Santa  Anna  called  a  meeting 
of  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  while  the 
negotiations  were  in  pit)gress,  in  order  that  the  mem- 
bers might  be  conveniently  situated  to  acton  any  propo-> 
sition,  having  reference  to  such  negotiations,  that  might 
be  submitted  to  them.  This  furnished  a  pretext  for 
complaint,  of  which  his  enemies  were  prompt  to  avail 
themselves.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  the  deputies  of 
Mexico,  Jalisco,  and  Zacatecas,  mainly  federalists,  or 
monarchists,  like  Paredes,  signed  a  protest  denouncin((, 
in  advance,  any  treaty,  concluded  or  ratified  under  the 
guns  of  the  enemy.  The  '*  Diario  del  Gobiemo"  insisted, 
on  the  following  day,  that  the  proposition  of  General 
Scott  for  an  armistice,  was  acceded  to,  **  without  abate- 
ment of  Mexican  honor — tried,  yet  not  cast  down  by 
the  most  disastrous  fortune ;'' — but  the  opponents  of 
Santa  Anna,  though  willing  that  he  should  continue  the 
war  until  his  military  reputation  was  forever  destroyed, 

Cruz,  in  Tiolation  of  the  blockade,  on  the  15ch  of  Angiut,  1847,  frani 
the  British  steamer  Teviot,  one  of  the  vesseb  of  the  Royal  Mail  Stoaa 
Packet  Company.  In  jusciee  to  the  companT  it  miMt  be  aiUed,  that 
apon  a  representation  of  the  fkota,  the  board  of  dinetora  pioanplly  db- 
1  the  eaptain  of  the  alaaiMr  flrom  their  mr^hd. 
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were  Opposed  to  his  concluding  a  peace  with  the  enemyy 
and  were  powerful  enough  to  prevent  it.  Seventy 
members  of  Congress  retired  to  Toluca,  declaring  their 
onwiUingness  to  deliberate  in  the  capital ;  and  on  the 
•0th  of  August,  the  Congress  of  the  State  of  Mexico^ 
in  session  at  Totuca,  pronounced  against  peace.  Simi- 
lar sentiments  were  heard  from  the  rabble  in  the  streets, 
instigated  by  the  clergy  and  the  disaffected ;  the  pas- 
sage of  supplies  to  the  army  of  Greneral  Scott,  was  re- 
peatedly obstructed  by  the  populace,  and  soldiers  in  dis- 
guise; American  traders,  long  residents  of  the  city, 
were  molested ;  and  the  Mexican  authorities  did  not» 
or  dare  not,  interfere  to  prevent  those  violations  of  the 
armistice. 

Matters  were  thus  unfavof&bly  situated,  when  Mr. 
Trist  invited  the  Mexican  Commissioners  to  submit  to 
him  the  proposition  laid  before  them  on  the  2nd  of 
September.  This  was  regarded  as  his  ultimatum  on 
the  subject  of  boundaries,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
considered  in  a  council  of  ministers  and  others,  before 
die  Mexican  Commissioners  presented  their  counter- 
proj^  and  without  notice  to  the  American  com- 
mander, Santa  Anna,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and 
m  violation  of  the  armistice,  actively  recommenced 
strengthening  the  defences  of  the  city, — alleging,  sub- 
sequently, in  a  note  to  General  Scott,  that  the  works 
already  constructed  had  been  merely  repaired,  so  as  to 
place  them  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice.*  Determined  no  longer 
to  |dace  any  reliance  on  the  Punic  faith  of  the  Mexican 

*  OfBdal  Report  of  General  Scott  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Septein- 
ber  11th,  1847.^Reply  of  SanU  Anna  to  General  Scott,  September  6th, 
1817. — At  the  coaneil  cooToked  by  Santa  Anna,  it  wai  determined  thai 
ooetilitiei  ehonld  be  recommenced  on  the  9th  inatauL 
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WM  said  to  be  a  cannon  foundry,  to  be  cast  into  guns. 
It  was  also  known,  that  there  was  a  lai^ge  deposit  of 
powder  in  Casa  de  Mata, — that  the  ammunition  was 
much  needed  by  the  enemy, — and  that,  without  the 
manufacture  of  new  pieces,  they  would  be  unable  to 
arm  ail  the  works  at  the  different  gates. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  7th  instant,  Captain  Mason 
made  a  reconnaissance  of  El  Molino  del  Rey, — ap- 
proaching near  enough  to  the  Mexican  lines  to  con- 
verse with  the  officers, — and  discovered  a  large  body 
of  troops  in  the  vicinity.  General  Scott  accordingly 
detenniDed  to  leave  the  general  plan  of  attack  upon 
the  city  for  full  reconnaissances,  and,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  cut  the  communication  with  the  mill,  without 
first  carrying  the  fortifications  on  the  heights  of  Cha* 
pultepecy  for  which  he  was  not  yet  quite  prepared,  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  Casa  de  Mata  and  £1  Molino, 
seize  the  powder,  and  destroy  the  foundry.  The  per- 
formance of  this  service,  to  be  executed  under  the  for- 
midable guns  of  Chapultepec,  was  assigned  to  the  vet- 
eran division  of  General  Worth,  then  quartered  at 
Tacubaya,  reinforced  by  the  brigade  of  General  Cad- 
walader,  from  General  Pillow's  division ;  three  squad* 
roDs  of  the  2nd  dragoons,  one  troop  of  the  1st  dragoons^ 
part  of  a  troop  of  the  3rd  dragoons,  and  a  company  of 
mounted  rifles,  under  Major  Sumner;  a  small  party 
of  sappers  under  Lieutenant  Foster,  of  the  engineers ; 
two  twenty-four  pounders  from  the  siege  train,  with  a 
detachment  of  ordnance  men,  under  Captain  Huger, 
acting  chief  of  ordnance  ;•  and  three  pieces  of  field 
artillery,  under  Captain  Drum,  with  his  company  of 

•  There  were  two  batteries  in  Mexico,  daring  the  war,  lerved  by  ord- 
nanee  men,  with  leTeral  officers. 
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the  4th  artillery.    The  whole  force,  in  the  aggr^^te, 
numbered  3,447. 

A  second  reconnaissance  was  made  by  Captain  Ma* 
son,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan,  and 
Lieutenant  Hardcastle,  of  the  topographical  engineers, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th.  Generals  Scott  and 
Worth  also  carefully  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  line  of 
defences,  and  the  necessary  orders  were  then  given 
for  making  the  attack  at  daylight  on  the  following 
morning.  A  night  attack  had  been  in  contemplation, 
but  this  was  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  uncertain 
knowledge  derived  from  the  reconnaissances,  daring  as 
tliey  were.  The  configuration  of  the  ground,  and  the 
extent  of  the  enemy's  force,  were  ascertained,  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  could  be  formed  if  the  nature  of 
their  defences,  which  were  skilfully  masked. 

In  the  evening  of  the  7th,  General  Worth  ordered 
one  of  Captain  Drum's  pieces,  an  eight-pounder,  in 
charge  of  Lieutetiant  Benjamin,  to  be  sent  to  the 
picket  in  front  of  Chapultepec.  The  enemy  evidently 
anticipated  a  movement  of  some  kind,  and  scouting 
parties  were  frequently  sent  out  during  the  night 
The  advance  guard  of  the  American  picket  was  once 
driven  in,  and  several  shots  were  fired  ;  but,  on  seeing 
the  port-fire  lighted  near  Lieutenant  Benjamin's  gun, 
no  further  attempt  at  molestation  was  made,  and  every 
thing  remained  quiet  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ' 
of  the  8th,  when  the  troops  were  ordered  under  arms. 

During  the  reconnaissances  of  the  previous  day,  the 
enemy  had  presented  an  extended  line  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  with  their  right  resting  on  Casa  de  Mata,  and 
their  left  on  El  Molino  del  Rey.  Midway  between 
the  two  was  a  battery  of  four  pieces  of  field  artillery, 
supported  by  masses  of  infantry.     In  the  course  of  the 
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ii'ght  the  gons  were  removed  to  a  position  nenrly  in 
front  of  the  mill, — thus  making  El  Molino  del  Rey  the 
strong  point  of  the  position,  and  the  centre  the  weak 
owe.  About  four  hundred  yards  west  of  Casa  de  Mata, 
there  was  a  deep  ravine,  impassable  except  near  the 
enemy's  line,  extending  some  distance  to  the  south, 
and  flanking  the  broad  plain  in  front.  On  the  south 
ride  of  the  plain  the  ground  rose  into  a  ridge,  falling 
away  gradually  as  it  approached  Tacubaya,  something 
more  than  a  mile  from  El  Molino, — which  consisted 
of  a  long  range  of  buildings  facing  the  plain.  Thirty 
or  forty  yards  in  advance  of  Casa  de  Mata  and  El 
Molino  del  Rey,  both  of  which  were  slightly  elevated 
above  the  plain,  there  was  a  dry  ditch,  with  a  breast- 
height  for  the  protection  of  infantry,  reaching,  in  a 
semicircle,  from  the  mill  to  the  ravine.  Casa  de  Mata 
being  upon  a  retired  line,  a  column  approaching  over 
the  plain  would  necessarily  be  subject  to  a  severe  con- 
verging, or  flank  fire,  in  addition  to  that  in  front ;  ex- 
cept that,  as  the  road  to  Tacubaya  formed  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  enemy's  left,  an  attacking  force  moving 
forward  upon  that  route  would  be  less  exposed,  and 
potsess  the  advantage  of  having  an  enfilading  fire  on 
that  flank. 

Quietly  and  orderly  the  American  troops  fell  into 
their  places,  before  daylight  on  the  8th  of  September  ; 
and  when  objects  could  be  first  discovered,  in  the  gray 
of  the  morning,  they  were  seen  drawn  up  in  readiness 
for  action,  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  Mexican 
line.  Captain  Drum,  with  the  two  six-pounders  lost 
at  Buena  Vista,  but  recovered  at  Contreras,  was  posted 
on  the  road  leading  north  from  Tacubaya,  past  the 
western  front  of  El  Molino  del  Rey.  Colonel  Garland 
was  ordered  to  support  the  battery,  and  in  time  assault 
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the  eoemy's  left,  with  his  brigade.  The  2ikI  mrtiUeiy 
moved  out  under  Captain  Mackenzie;  and  the  Srd 
under  Captain  M.  Burke, — Lieutenant  Cdonel  Belton 
being  temporarily  absent  on  detached  aervioet  but  ar- 
riving in  time  to  lead  his  regiment  near  the  close  of  the 
action.  Three  hundred  yards  west  of  the  nmdi  on  the 
ridge,  were  the  heavy  battering  guns  of  Captain  Huger, 
supported  by  the  light  battalion  of  General  Worth's  di- 
vision, under  Captain  E.  Kirby  Smith,  of  the  5th  in- 
fantry^— Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  F.  Smith  being  sick. 
A  little  to  the  left  of  Captain  Huger's  battery  was  an 
assaulting  column  of  five  hundred  picked  men,  with 
twelve  officers,  taken  from  the  different  regiments  of 
the  division,  commanded  by  Major  Wright,  of  the  8ch 
infantry,  who  was  ordered  to  force  the  eqemy's  centre 
as  soon  as  an  impression  had  been  made  by  the  bat- 
teries. The  second  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Mcintosh,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Colonel 
Clarke, — Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott  taking  charge  of 
the  5th  infantry — ^was  posted,  with  Duncan's  batter}', 
still  higher  up  the  ridge,  opposite  to  the  enemy's  rij^it, 
to  make  the  attack  on  that  flank,  or  sustain  the  other 
corps,  as  might  be  necessary.  Major  Sumner  was  or- 
dered to  envelope  the  extreme  left  with  the  cavalry,  and 
be  governed  by  circumstances ;  and  General  Cadwala- 
der  was  heki  in  reserve  with  his  brigade,  between  the 
battering  guns  and  the  second  brigade  of  the  first  di- 
vision. 

The  enemy  were  by  no  means  unprepared  for  the 
attack.  Their  long  lines  of  infantry,  tastefuDy  arrayed 
in  blue  and  white  uniforms,  filled  the  breastworks  in 
front  of  the  position,  the  roofs  of  Case  de  Mata  and 
El  Mdino  del  Rey,  and  the  space  between  them.  The 
artillery  was  placed  at  intervals,  amoogit  the  kifiuitiy. 
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jost  to  the  ltd  of  th«.  centre,  and  the  lancers,  under 
General  Alvarez,  with  their  gay  ensigns  and  curveting 
steeds,  their  yellow  cloaks  and  scarlet  caps  and  jackets, 
hovered  on  the  flanks  and  in  rear  of  the  infantry.  Gen- 
eral Perez  occupied  Casa  de  Mata  with  1,500  regular 
lioops,  and  General  Leon  was  posted  in  El  Molino 
del  Rey»  with  several  large  battalions  oi*  the  National 
Guard.  Santa  Anna  remained  further  in  the  rear,  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Morales,  with  a  heavy  reserve. 

At  early  dawn  General  Worth  ordered  Captain  Hu- 
ger  to  open  his  guns  on  El  Molino  del  Rey,  which  was 
the  signal  for  the  action  to  commence.  Having  an  ob- 
Kqtie  fire  on  the  e*«*my's  battery  and  right  wing,  Cap- 
tain Huger  serveo  his  pieces  with  such  rapidity  and 
effect,  that  the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
gans,  and  portions  of  their  infantry  took  shelter  in  the 
mill,  whose  walls  trembled  at  every  discharge  from  the 
twenty-four  pounders.  The  assaulting  column  under 
Major  Wright,  headed  by  Captain  Mason,  Lieutenant 
Foster,  and  the  sappers  with  their  forcing  tools,  had 
gallantly  dashed  forward,  in  the  direction  of  the  Mexi- 
eui  battery,  at  the  opening  of  the  fire.  Unshaken  by 
the  galling  torrents  of  musketry  and  canister  poured 
upoD  them,  they  reached  the  guns,  drove  back  the  ar- 
tillerists and  infantry  who  lingered  near  them,  with  their 
bayonets,  and  commenced  trailing  the  pieces  on  the 
retreating  masses  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Huger*s  bat- 
tery was  now  masked ;  and  discovering  the  feebleness 
ef  the  force  that  had  daringly  advanced  under  the  very 
walls  of  El  Molino,  (general  Leon  ordered  the  rally  to 
be  soanded,  and  bravely  led  his  men  to  the  rescue. 

A  miost  terrific  fire  of  musketry  was  at  once  opened 
opon  the  assaulting  party.  Major  Wright,  Captain 
Maaon,  and   Lieutenant  Foster,  were  wounded,  and 
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eight  of  the  remaining  eleven  officers  attached  to  th« 
command,  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Non-com- 
missioned  officers  and  men  were  cut  down  in  propor- 
tion. Staggered,  but  not  yet  beaten,  the  remnant  under 
Captain  Bomford,  of  the  8th  infantry,  manfully  stood 
their  ground.  Leaving  Lieutenant  Elzye,  of  the  2nd 
artillery,  to  cover  the  heavy  battery  with  his  company. 
Captain  E.  K.  Smith  instantly  advanced,  in  double- 
quick  time,  at  the  head  of  the  light  battalion ;  and  in  m 
few  moments  Lieutenant  Colonel  Graham,  of  General 
Cadwalader's  brigade,  was  ordered  to  follow  the  move- 
ment with  the  11th  infantry. 

Meanwhile  the  first  brigade,  under  Colonel  Gariand, 
with  the  two  pieces  of  artillery  commanded  by  Captain 
Drum,  had  been  moving  forward  on  the  Tacubaya 
road.  A  slight  bend  allowed  them  to  approach  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  breastwork  in  front  of  El 
Molino,  without  being  seen.  Wh'.Lst  unlimbering  his 
guns.  Captain  Drum  encountered  a  severe  fire  of  grape 
from  the  enemy^s  battery,  which  disabled  a  number  of 
his  horses.  The  animals  beco-^ning  frantic  from  their 
wounds,  he  cut  the  traces  and  worked  his  guns  by  hand, 
assisted  by  officers  and  men  of  different  corps.  Having 
fired  once  with  round  shot,  he  ran  his  guns  forward  to 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  breastwork,  and  opened 
on  the  enemy  with  canister.  The  light  battalion,  led 
by  their  intrepid  officers,  were  the  first  to  break  through 
the  Mexican  lines,  and  gain  an  arohway  under  the 
buildings  of  El  Molino  del  Rey.  Being  joined  by  the 
first  brigade,  they  sprang  to  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining 
sheds,  and  commenced  a  warm  and  animated  contest 
for  the  possession  of  the  mill.  A  foothold  being  gained, 
the  Americans  would  not  be  driven  back.  The  Mexi* 
can  troops  fought  bravely,  but  they  coukl  not  bng  with* 
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Stand  the  fierce  onset  of  soldiers  whose  spirits  appeared 
to  rise  with  the  severity  of  the  action. 

Blackened  with  smoke  and  gunpowder,  the  assailants 
drove  the  enemy  from  room  to  room.  Aided  by  the 
fire  of  Captain  Drum's  battery,  Captain  E.  K.  Smith 
headed  a  second  charge  on  the  enemy's  guns,  tempo- 
rarily recaptured,  in  which  he  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  Captain  Reeve,  of  the  8th  infantry,  took  command 
of  the  light  battalion.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Graham  also 
advanced  upon  the  same  point  with  the  11th  infantry. 
This  determined  perseverance  decided  the  contest  on 
this  flank.  The  guns  wese  once  more  taken,  and  im- 
mediately manned  by  Lieutenant  Peck,  of  the  2nd  ar- 
tillery, and  Lieutenants  Harley,  McClelland,  and  Scott, 
of  the  11th  infantry.  Captain  Drum  then  fired  a  few 
rounds  on  a  body  of  the  enemy  in  the  mill,  when  they 
exhibited  a  white  flag,  and  surrendered  themselves  pris- 
Qoera  of  war. 

On  the  American  left  the  conflict  had  been  still  more 
bloody  and  severe.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion. Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan  opened  a  vigorous  fire 
fitHn  his  battery,  on  the  Mexican  right,  which  was  kept 
up  for  a  short  time,  when  Colonel  Mcintosh  was  or- 
dered to  assault  Casa  de  Mata  with  the  second  brigade. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan  continued  to  play  with  his 
gOBM,  over  the  heads  of  the  advancing  column,  until 
they  were  completely  masked.  He  then  moved .  his 
pieces  to  the  extreme  left,  supported  by  the  voltigeurs 
under  Colonel  Andrews,  to  check  a  large  force  of  cav- 
alry and  infantry,  moving  rapidly  down  the  slopes  west 
of  the  ravine,  to  reinforce  the  enemy's  right  Major 
Sumner  also  dashed  to  the  front,  changed  direction  in 
an  instant,  and  crossed  the  ravine  within  range  of  Casa 
da  Mata,  under  an  appalling  fire  which,  in  a  very  few 
19 
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fecondfl,  killed  or  wounded  between  forty  and  fiftj  of 
his  officers  and  men,  and  over  one  hundred  hane» 
Successive  charges  were  made  by  Genera]  Alvarez  with 
his  lanccTS  ;  but  they  were  always  checked  by  the  fire 
of  Duncan's  battery  and  the  voltigeurs,  from  the  other 
bank  of  the  ravine,  and  of  one  of  the  twenty-four 
pounders,  turned  in  this  direction,  and  actively  serfed 
by  Lieutenant  Hagner,  of  the  ordnance ;  and  by  the 
prompt  and  skilful  evolutions  of  Major  Sumner,  who 
remained  on  this  flank  with  the  cavalry  until  the  otose 
of  the  engagement. 

Instead  of  an  ordinary  field  intrenchment,  as  was 
supposed,  Casa  de  Mata  proved  to  be  a  strong  stone 
oitadel,  recently  repaired  and  enlarged,  with  bastkNii 
and  impassable  ditches.  With  a  step  as  blithe  and  free 
as  if  moving  on  parade,  the  column  under  Colonel 
Mcintosh  advanced  against  the  position.  Dense  masses 
of  Mexican  infantry  crowded  the  roof  and  adjaoeat 
breastworks.  Closer  and  closer  the  Americans,  now 
deployed  in  line,  pressed  upon  them.  Within  one  hun* 
dred  yards  they  encountered  a  destructive  fire.  Plompl- 
ly  returning  it,  they  rushed  forward  with  chai^ged  bay- 
onets. The  enemy  fell  back  from  their  first  line,  at  the 
breastwork,  and  rallied  on  the  second.  Exposal  to  a 
murderous  discharge  of  musketry  from  Casa  de  -Matai 
and  to  a  raking  fire  from  El  Molino,  the  assailing  Iroopi 
continued  their  advance  until  they  reached  the  ditch 
and  breast-height,  within  thirty  yards  of  the  Mexican 
position.  Here  the  carnage  was  terrible.  Partly  shel 
tered  by  the  stone  wall,  the  Americans  calmly  loaded 
their  guns,  and  picked  oflf  their  men.  At  length  many 
of  their  pieoes  became  foul,  their  ammunition  vims  neariy 
•xpendedt  ud  their  ranks  fearfully  thinned.    A  aoathiqf 
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torretit  of  Aaine  rolled  down  upon  them,  through  which 
It  was  impossible  to  pass  with  life. 

Cc^nel  Mcintosh  fell  mortally  wounded ;  Lieutenant 
Cdonel  Scott  was  killed  while  urging  his  men  to  cros^ 
the  ditch  ;*  and  Major  Waite,  commanding  the  8th  in* 
Gmtry,  was  also  severely  wounded.  The  5th  infantry 
was  nearly  deprived  of  officers,  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
Roberts  received  a  mortal  wound  while  acting,  as  % 
volunteer,  in  that  capacity.  The  6th  infantry  suffered 
in  like  manner ;  three  color  bearers  of  the  8th  were 
killed,  and  the  fourth  badly  wounded.  One-third  of 
the  brigade,  including  one  half  the  officers,  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Confusion  became  unavoidable;  and  the 
oduron  retired  to  the  left  of  Duncan's  battery,  leaving 
behind  them  several  wounded  officers  and  men,  who, 
though  helpless  and  unresisting,  were  cruelly  butchered 
by  the  enemy.  Having  assisted  in  driving  away  the 
laocers  on  the  left.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan  now 
tUTBed  his  guns  on  the  masses  of  Mexican  infantry 
crowding  in  and  around  Casa  de  Mata,  and  rained  upon 
them  a  constant  shower  of  cannon  balls. 

At  the  same  time.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Graham,  after 
the  enemy's  centre  had  been  forced,  directed  Major 
Hwiter  to  enter  EI  Molino  with  a  portion  of  the  11  tb 
infiuitry,  and  advanced  against  Casa  de  Mata  with  the 
ftmainder  of  his  command.    Already  twice  wounded, 

•  Tht  6mA  of  no  ofioer  mtm  m9n  deeply  deplored  than  thai  of  Liee* 
ImaDt  CkOonel  Scott  He  had  adranced  to  the  breastpheight,  and,  ded- 
imia  of  eoeonraging  hie  men  bj  hie  example,  reftieed  to  ihelter  himeelf 
bflUmf  it  A  brother  oflber  near  hfan  entreated  that  he  wonld  nol  ax« 
pgaa  luinealf  omneceeeaiilj.  Hie  reply  wae  eharaeterielic :— ^  Maitia 
Ssott,"  eaid  he,  "  hae  nerer  yet  atooped  t"  The  next  moment  a  ball  nh 
tcred  hie  heart  He  fell  opon  hie  back,  deliberately  placed  hit  cay  a% 
Ue  breail,  and  died.  Commanded  by  offioera  like  him,  It  is  not  to  fes 
,  tMH  the  imeriean  eeldiew  thoM  dane  any  perit 
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he  urgo'l  forward  his  men,  till  he  was  struck  from  his 
horse  by  two  additional  and  mortal  wounds;  exclaim- 
jng  as  [\\  f.rll — **  Forward,  my  men! — my  word  is  al- 
ways, roTv.a\d  !" — The  enemy  did  not  wait  to  encoun- 
ter men  leJ  oy  such  oHicers,  but  abandoned  the  position 
in  haate,  followed,  at  lull  speed,  by  tlve  light  battery  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan,  who  did  not  cease  playing 
upon  them  until  they  were  out  of  reach. 

The  brave  stand  maintained  by  General  Worth  and 
his  men,  their  daring  and  sustained  efforts,  though  en- 
countering obstacles  which  they  had  never  anticipated, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  enemy's  whole  line, 
which  had  been  repeatedly  reinforced  from  the  reserve, 
was  broken  ;  but,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  attempted  to 
rally  on  the  left,  ui^der  the  guns  of  Chapultepec,  to 
recover  possession  of  El  Molino  del  Rey.  The  6th 
and  8th  ini'antiy,  commanded  respectively*  by  Captain 
Hoffman  and  Major  Montgomery,  were  ordered,  under 
Major  Bonneville,  to  move  to  that  flank, — the  5th  in- 
fantry, now  commanded  by  Captain  Chapman,  remain- 
ing behind,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  best  and  bravest 
of  their  officers  and  men.  Lieutenant  Stone,  of  the 
ordnance,  also  advanced  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  remaining  twenty-four  pounder,  and  placed  his  gun 
in  position  near  the  southern  end  of  the  mill,  where  be 
aided  Captain  Drum,  with  one  of  his  pieces,  in  driving 
back  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  advancing  from  Cha- 
pulte|>ec,  and  in  silencing  a  battery  of  one  gun  in  the 
road  leading  to  the  castle,  whose  fire  had  seriously  an- 
noyed the  American  infantry  in  £1  Molina  The  cap- 
tured guns  were  planted  in  the  road  north  of  the  mill, 
and  su[)ported  by  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  infantry.  A 
brief  engagement  took  place  at  this  point;  but  the 
enemy  soon  abandoned  their  attempta  to  rag^n  the 
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groand  which  they  had  lost,  and  retired  towards  Cha- 
paltepec  closely  pursued  by  the  Americans  for  several 
hundred  yards. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  of  demolition  had  been 
gmog  OD.  Casa  de  Mata  was  blown  up,  and  the  use- 
less captured  ammunition  was  destroyed.  Lieutenant . 
Colonel  Hebert  entered  El  Moiino  with  a  battalion  of 
the  14th  infantry,  and,  under  his  orders,  four  moulds 
for  casting  cannon,  eight  platforms  for  heavy  guns,  and 
a  number  of  muskets,  were  broken  in  pieces ;  and  the 
combustible  parts  of  the  mill,  and  adjacent  buildings^ 
were  set  cm  fire.  The  nlain  action  had  continued  a 
little  over  two  hours,  but  the  enemy  continued  to  keep 
up  a  straggling  fire  while  the  works  were  being  de- 
stroyed. 

Gveneral  Scott  had  anxiously  watched  the  changing 
scenes  of  the  contest,  though  not  interfering  with  the 
plans  of  General  Worth ;  but  when  the  enemy  were 
discovered  to  be  repeatedly  reinforcing  their  line,  an- 
ticipating a  general  engagement,  he  had  ordered  up 
Greneral  Pillow,  from  a  distance  of  three  miles,  with 
the  brigade  of  General  Pierce,  and,  shortly  after.  Col- 
onel Riley's  brigade  of  (general  Twiggs'  division.  The 
battle  was  won,  however,  just  as  General  Pierce  reached 
the  ground,  and  interposed  his  troops  between  the  di- 
vision of  General  Worth,  and  the  discomfited  enemy. 
Having  removed  their  dead  and  wounded,  the  Amer- 
icans retired  to  their  lines,  leaving  the  walls  of  El  Mo- 
lino  scarred  and  blackened,  and  Casa  de  Mata  in  ruins. 

The  battle  of  El  Moiino  del  Rey  was  the  hardest- 
fought,  and  the  bloodiest  engagement  of  the  war.  In 
no  action  was  the  heroic  ardor  of  the  American  sol- 
diers more  conspicuous ;  in  none  was  their  desperate 
valor  submitted  to  a  severer  ordeal,  or  more  signally 
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triumphant.  The  plmin  in  front  of  the  enemy'e  pu 
shion  was  deluged  with  their  blood,  poured  out  freely 
like  water.  General  Worth  lost  one-fourth  of  his  di- 
▼ision,  and  the  other  corps  sustained  a  severe  loss. 
Less  than  3,500  men,  including  officers,  engaged  be* 
tween  t¥relve  and  fourteen  thousand,  either  in  action* 
or  immediately  in  reserve,  and  accomplished  their  ob 
ject,  with  the  loss,  however,  of  784  officers  and  men.* 
It  need  not  be  disguised,  that  the  Americans  were 
deceived  as  to  the  importance  of  the  enemy's  position, 
and  the  foundry  in  El  Molino ;  and  as  to  the  strength 
of  their  defences ;— yet,  it  is  *not  the  least  that  may  be 
said  in  their  commendation,  that  they  were  able  to  sus- 
tain themselves,  and  finally  to  triumph,  against  such 
odds.  Three  of  the  enemy's  guns  were  captured,  and 
the  fourth  was  spiked.  Large  quantities  of  small-arms 
and  ammunition,  and  grain  and  flour  were  also  taken, 
and  085  prisoners,  including  53  commissioned  officers. 
Over  two  thousand  Mexicans  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  about  the  same  number  deserted  after  the  rout. 
General  Leon,  and  Colonels  Balderas,  Huerta,  and 
Gelati,  were  among  the  killed.  But,  what  was  more 
important  than  all,  the  infantry  arm  of  the  Mexican 
service,  so  essential  to  the  protection  and  support  of 


•  The  Ameiicani  lost  1)25  killed,  649  wounded,  many  of  Uiera  i 
tallj,  and  there  were  10  musing.  Among  the  number  killed  and  woond- 
ed  were  58  officers,  17  of  whom  died  on  the  fiekJ,  or  shortly  nAsr  Um 
battle.  The  offieeis  who  fell  In  this  engagement  were,  Uentenaiits 
ehackelfonl,  Armstrong,  and  Daniels,  of  the  9nd  artillery ;  Captain 
Ayres,  and  Lieutenant  Parry,  3rd  artillery ;  Colonel  Mcintosh,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Scott,  Captains  Merrill  and  E.  Kirby  Smith,  Assistant 
Surgeon  Roberts,  and  Lienlsiuuits  Burwell  and  Strong,  fith  inlhuCry; 
Lieutenant  Ernst,  6th  inihntiy ;  Lieutenants  Burbank  and  Morris,  8lb 
infimtry ;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Graham,  and  Lieutenant  Johnson,  of 
the  1 1th  infantry.  The  total  number  of  oiBoers  pieseot  in  thit « 
was  196;  eonsequsBtly  MmfyoM-thiid  weR«illMrklhd«! 
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their  artillery,  was  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  result  of 
thia  action.  The  11th  and  13th  regular  regimenta» 
trader  General  Perez,  were  almost  annihilated;  and, 
firom  that  time  forward,  as  we  shall  see,  their  infantry 
dared  not  stand  before  Uie  destructive  fire  of  the 
American  artillery,  or  meet  the  charge  of  the  Amei* 
ican  bayonet 


CHAPTER  XIV, 

CAPTURE    OF    MEXICO. 

Preparations  for  a  final  attack  on  the  City  and  its  defences — HeaTj  Bat- 
teries planted — The  Cannonade— Storming  of  Chapultepec — Advanc* 
of  General  Quitman  to  the  Garita  de  Belen  and  the  Ciudadela — 
0|)eration9  of  General  Worth  on  thrf  Srn  Conmg  Causeway — Flight 
of  Snnta  Anna  and  his  Anny — Entrance  of  General  Scott  into  the 
Capital — The  Leperos—Quiet  restored  in  the  City — Change  in  tbs 
Mexican  Administration. 

Night  and  day  the  Mexicans  labored  to  connplete  the 
forlifications  of  the  Capital.  The  dull  heavy  sound  of 
the  mattock  and  spade,  employed  in  digging  ditches 
and  throwing  up  breastworks,  was  continually  heard. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  were  constantly  employed 
in  the  construction  of  additional  defences.  Alarm  per- 
vaded every  breast,  and  was  drpicted  on  every  coun- 
tenance. Anxious  groups  were  collected  in  the  Plaza, 
and  at  the  comers  of  the  streets— each  man  eager  to 
put  forth  the  same  inquiry,  which  rushed  unbidden  to 
his  lips.  Even  those,  who,  with  folded  arms,  had  hith- 
erto complacently  regarded  the  progress  of  the  war  at 
a  distance, — now  that  the  banners  of  the  beleaguering 
army  could  be  discovered  from  their  balconies  and  house- 
tops, shared  in  the  general  feeling,  that  something  must 
be  done,  and  that  promptly,  to  avert  the  impending 
danger.  Letters  had  been  addressed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Governors  of  Ihe  .states  of  Puebla  and 
Mexico,  calling  for  a  levy  en  masse,  to  attack  and  ha> 
rass  the  enemy,  by  every  means  which  it  was  practica- 
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ble   to  employ,  "in  the   annihilating  of  an  invading 
army."     Circulars  were  sent  by  General  Herrera,  as 
military  commandant  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  7th 
of  September,  to  the  clergy,  exhorting  them  to  incite 
the  people  to  resistance ;  Olaguibel,*  the  governor  of 
the  state,  also  appealed  to  his  fellow-citizens,  to  rally 
around  the  standard   of  their  country  in   this  emer- 
gency ;  and  the  alcaldes  and  magistrates  employed  the 
strong  power  of  the  law,  to  reinforce  the  army,  an4 
compel  non-combatants  to  work  in  the  trenches.     The 
conviction  and  execution  of  a  number  of  the  deserters 
taken  on  the  20th  of  August,  furnished  a  powerful  ar- 
gument to  excite  that  fiercest  and  nost  vindictive  of 
all  passions — ^religious  prejudice — among  the  populace ; 
^who  were  told   that  these  men  had  been  persecuted* 
solely  because  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  like  them- 
selves.! 

•  In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  25th  of  October,  1847,  there  k 
a  letter,  dated  on  the  15th  of  the  eame  month,  ngned  "  T,"  and  extolling, 
in  the  highest  tenne,  the4>atrioti8m  of  Olaguibel.  The  position  of  the 
writer — understood  to  be  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson,  formerly  minister  to 
Mexico—  and  his  facilities  for  obtaining  information,  give  great  weight 
t*  his  opimons ;  and,  if  these  encomiums  have  reference  to  the  ardent 
attachment  of  Olaguibel  to  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  his 
opposition  to  centralism,  and  the  monarchical  tendencies  of  the  admin- 
istrations of  Santa  Anna  and  Paredes,  they  are  both  deserved  and  ap- 
propriate. In  time  of  war,  however,  with  a  foreign  enemy,  there  is,  or 
should  be,  a  different  kind  of  patriotism  than  mere  party  devotion;  and 
there  ii  no  evidence,  that  the  leading  federalists  of  Meiico,  Olaguibel 
not  excepted,  rendered  a  hearty  support  to  Santa  Anna  in  the  prosecu- 
tioa  of  hostilities,  or  that  they  did  not  rejoice,  when  his  defeat*  and  over- 
throw removed  another  opponent  from  the  political  arena.  While  our 
sympathies  as  American  dtixens,  must  naturally  go  with  the  Mexican 
federalists,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  their  errors  have  aided 
to  produce  that  state  of  turmoil  and  confusion  which  has  so  long  existed 
in  the  country,  and  to  which,  mainly,  her  difficulties  with  foreign  powen 
OMj  be  attiibuted. 

t  Twenty-nine  deseiteis  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  by  a 
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But  there  was  no  heartiness  in  the  eboDitions  of  p^ 
triotism  thus  aroased,  and  thus  manifested.  The  feel- 
ing was  short-lived  and  transient  There  was  a  great 
want  of  discipline  in  the  disorganised  mass,  composing 
the  Mexican  army,  of  which  their  officers  could  not  re- 
main ignorant.  Supplies  were  furnished  dowly*  and 
with  a  sparing  hand.  Santa  Anna  struggled,  in  Tain, 
against  his  destiny ;  and  equally  futile  were  the  efforts 
of  his  countrymen,  now  forced  to  experience  the  bitter 
consequences  of  their  party  strifes  and  dissensions,  to 
prevent  the  triumphant  entrance  of  the  American  sol- 
diers into  their  capital. 

The  utmost  activity  prevailed  in  the  camp  of  Gene- 
ral Scott  afler  the  battle  of  the  8th  of  September;  and 
the  busy  hum  of  preparation  was  heard  at  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Colonel  Riley  had  been  stationed  at  the 
village,  or  church,  of  Piedad,  nearly  two  miles  south  of 
the  city,  with  his  brigade,  and  on  the  9th  instant,  the 
division  of  General  Pillow  was  also  ordered  thither. 
Covered  by  these  corps,  the  engineer  officers  made  their 
reconnaissances.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  Captain 
Lee,  and  Lieutenants  Beauregard  and  Tower,  prooeeJad 
along  the  Piedad  causeway,  to  a  barranca,  or  rarine^ 
crossing  that  road,  and  the  Nifio  Perdido  and  San  An- 
tonio causeways,  a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  city,  and 

eooft-maititl  ov«r  wliieh  CoIomI  Kflej  piwidtd ;  sad  thiilj  mm  hf 
court  orer  whieh  Coloiiel  Oftriaad  piMided.  Btmfnl  of  Urn 
htring  deterted  prerioiit  to  tho  evkleiiee  of  oetool  irmr,  or 
cifcmiiflaiioet  in  mit^otioii  of  tboir  oStooo,  tlwir  i 
noted  bj  Geneioi  Seott  ehrtoon  wow  hoog  at  eon  Ai^,oa  tlio  IStfi 
of  Septembor;  torn  at  Mizoooo,  oo  tlie  llth;  and  tUrtgr,  oS  tfM  aoM 
pbee,  on  the  iMi  iiMtaiit  TheoieeiiCkniallIiieooo,oiitboiatli,look 
pbee  while  the  AmeiieoMi  were  etoiaiinf  the  hdght  of  Chiyalta^i 
•nd  the  deeerten  were  reqwfod  to  itand  on  the  ffaliowi^  aali  Ihs  mkm 
which  they  hnd  ahaiMleaBd  wow  dhflayod  1 
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dbccrf^red  Ibe  memy  in  force  on  the  two  roads  upon 
Amir  right  On  the  9th,  General  Scott,  accompanied 
bjr  Captam  Lee,  made  an  examination  of  the  enemy's 
defences  at  the  garita  of  San  Antonio,  and,  on  the  fol« 
lo^ng  day,  a  thorough  reconnaissance,  in  that  quarter, 
and  of  the  Pas^o  de  las  Vigas,  connected  with  the  San 
Antonio  causeway  by  a  road  practicable  for  artillery, 
wee  executed  by  Lieutenants  Beauregard,  Stevens,  and 
Tower.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  Captain  Lee  and 
Lieutenant  Tower  made  another,  and  final  examination, 
of  the  worics  commanding  the  southern  approaches  to 
the  capital ;  the  result  of  which  was  reported  to  the 
General-in-chief,  at  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  same 
day,  at  the'  church  of  La  Piedad. 

No  serious  collision  took  fie^e  with  the  enemy's 
forces  during  the  execution  of  these  reconnaissances. 
An  occasional  shot  was  thrown  from  the  Mexican  bat- 
teriee  at  the  garita  of  San  Antonio ;  Lieutenant  Colo- 
ns Duncan  and  Major  Sumner  had  a  slight  skirmish 
with  a  small  body  of  lancers,  near  Morales,  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  in  which  two  or  three  of  the  ene- 
my were  killed ;  and,  in  the  afternoon.  Captain  Magru- 
der  fired  upon  a  party  of  cavalry,  about  ftOO  strong, 
who  were  moving  round  the  American  right,  in  order, 
as  was  supposed,  to  discover  their  position  and  force. 
A  number  of  shot  and  shells  were  thrown  from  his  bat- 
tery, planted  in  the  hermitage  at  the  end  of  the  Nifio 
Perdido  causeway,  and  perfectly  screened  by  rows  of 
maguey,  which  caused  the  enemy  to  countermarch  in 
baste,  and  retire  under  cover  of  their  heavy  guns. 

General  Scott  now  resolved  to  put  in  execution  a 
project  which  had  been  some  time  in  contemplation. 
Including  the  works  at  thf^  eight  garitas,  or  principal 
entranoea,  there  were  finrtuMllHbatteries  aromd  the 
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city,  prepared  for  177  guos,  and  seventeen,  infantry 
breastworks ;  all  of  the  batteries,  however,  could  not 
be  manned  at  the  seme  time,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
ficiency in  artillery.  It  was  impossible  to  gain  an  ad* 
mittance  into  the  capital,  with  an  army,  except  by  pass- 
ing along  the  elevated  causeways, — flanked,  as  has  been 
described,  by  deep  ditches  and  low  marshy  grounds 
— and  through  the  fortified  gates.  South  and  west 
of  the  city, — the  quarter  to  which  the  operations  of 
General  Scott  were  confined, — there  were  five  cause- 
ways. The  San  Antonio  causeway  led  directly  from 
San  Antonio,  through  Churubusco,  to  the  plaza  mayor. 
About  one  thousand  yards  further  west,  was  the  cause- 
way of  Nino  Perdido,  and  rather  more  thnir  that  dis- 
tance beyond  it,  was  the  Piedad  causeway,  both  Tun- 
ing parallel  to  the  causeway  of  San  Antonio.  The 
Piedad  causeway  intersected  the  Tacubaya,  or  Chapul- 
tepee  causeway  and  aqueduct,  at  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  city ;  and  the  San  Cosm^  causeway  and 
aqueduct,  with  the  aqueduct  and  causeway  leading 
.  from  the  height  of  Chapultepec,  approached  from  the 
west,  at  right  angles  with  the  southern  causeways 
and,  at  its  entrance  into  the  capital,  was  nearly  one 
mile  distant  from  the  Chapultepec  causeway.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  Piedad  with  the  Chapultepec  cause- 
way, was  the  garita  of  Bel6n ;  and  there  was  a  garita 
also,  on  each  of  the  other  causeways  mentioned.  Be- 
sides these  main  causeways,  there  was  a  smaller  one^ 
called  the  Pas^o  de  las  Vigas,  with  a  garita,  about  eight 
hundred  yards  east  of  the  San  Antonio  causeway. 

The  enemy  anticipated  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  upon  the  city,  from  the  causeway  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  their  eflforts  were  principally  directed  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  fortifications  in  that  quarter^ 
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longh  ihe  other  approaches  were  not  neglected. 
B  garita  of  San  Antonio  was  about  a  mile  in  ad- 
,ce  of  that  on  the  causeway  of  Nino  Perdido,  and, 
ween  the  two,  there  were  three  batteries,  and  a 
ich  traversing  diagonally  the  grazing  grounds.     On 

east,  between  the  garita  of  San  Antonio  and  the 
60  de  las  Vigas,  there  were  two  batteries.  These 
teries  were  well  supplied  with  heavy  guns,  which, 
ig  placed  in  position,  could  not  be  counter-battered 
b  much  hope  of  success,  by  the  lighter  pieces  of  the 
lericans  planted  in  the  open  and  unprotected  ground. 
BT  the  Mexican  lines  there  was  also  not  far  from 
(MK)  infantry,  stationed  there  to  support  the  batte- 
I  and  repel  an  assault.  From  three  to  four  hundred 
■ds  in  advance  of  the  Belen  gate,  on  the  Piedad 
laeway,  was  a  battery  without  guns,  with  a  breast- 
rk  for  infantry,  facing-  the  west,  intervening  be- 
een  it  and  the  garita.  At  the  gate  there  was  a  bat- 
y  of  three  guns,  with  another  battery  of  four  guns 
;ht  hundred  yards  in  its  front,  on  the  Chapultepec 
cueway.  East  and  north  of  the  garita  of  Belen, 
18  the  citadel  with  its  fifteen  guns,  near  the  north- 
Atem  angle  of  which,  on  a  pas6o  running  north 
tn  the  gate,  was  a  battery  of  two  guns.  At  the 
n  Cosm^  gate  there  was  a  battery  mounting  one 
avy  gun  and  a  howitzer,  and  there  were  several 
ler  batteries,  without  guns,  in  advance  of  it,  and  on 
)  branch  causeway  leading  from  the 'heights  of  Cha- 
Itepec.  Some  six  or  seven  thousand  Mexicans, 
valry  and  infantry,  besides  the  permanent  garrison 

Chapultepec,  were  posted  in  its  vicinity,  and  on  the 
»pes  south  and  east  of  Morales. 
The  route  by  the  San  Cosm6  causeway  was  the 
Mt  feasible  of  all ;  but,  in  order  to  reach  it,  it  would 
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be  necessar}'  to  make  a  wide  and  hazardous  circuit, 
unless  the  fortress  on  the  steep  and  rocky  bluff  of 
Chapultepec  should  be  first  carpied.  General  Scott, 
however,  decided  to  storm  the  castle,  and  to  approach 
the  city  by  the  Chapultepec  and  San  Cosm6  cause- 
ways,—designing  to  make  the  main  attack  by  the  lat- 
ter road.  But  to  accomplish  this  without  too  great 
loss,  it  was  requisite  that  the  enemy  should  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  movement  up  to  the  latest  hour,  and 
that,  when  discovered,  they  should  mistake  it  for  a 
feint,  and  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  Americans  in* 
tended  to  return  and  assault  the  formidable  batteries 
of  San  Antonio. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  details  of  which  were 
cettled  at  the  council  held  on  the  11th  instant,  Genera! 
Quitman  was  immediately  ordered  to  join  General 
Pillow,  by  daylight,  before  the  southern  gates,  with  his 
division,  previously  stationed  at  Coyoacan.  After  dark, 
on  the  night  of  the  11th,  both  generals,  with  their  di- 
visions, proceeded  to  Tacubaya,  where  General  Scott 
was  quartered  with  the  division  of  General  Worth. 
General  Twiggs  remained  at  Piedad, — two  miles  east 
of  Tarubaya,  and,  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  as  far 
north  as  the  garita  of  San  Antonio, — with  the  brigade 
of  Colonel  Riley,  and  the  batteries  of  Captains  Taylor 
and  Steptoe,  to  make  false  attacks,  or  threaten  the 
works  on  the  southern  side  of  the  city,  and  thus  de« 
ceive  the  enemy.  General  P.  F.  Smith  was  left  at 
San  Angel  with  his  bngade,  but  received  orders  to  join 
General  Quitman  early  in  the  morning  of  the  ISth. 
Major  Sumner  was  directed  to  march  to  Tacubaya  at 
daybreak  on  the  12th,  with  six  companies  of  the  2lld 
dragoons,  one  of  the  1st  dragoons,  and  one  companj 
of  mounted  rifles.    The  remainder  of  the  caTtby, 
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^th  the  12th  infantry,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bonham, 
one  company  of  the  3rd  and  one  of  the  7th  infantry, 
the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Harney,  were  or- 
dered to  garrison  Mixcoac,  now  the  general  d^pdt  of 
the  army. 

During  the  night  of  the  11th,  and  in  the  morning  ct 
the  12th,  four  batteries  were  traced  and  established 
near  the  height  of  Chapultepec,  by  Captains  Huger 
aod  Lee,  with  the  assistance  of  other  ordnance  and 
engineer  officers,  and  working  parties  detailed  for  the 
purpose.  Number  1,  mounting  two  sixteen-pounders, 
and  one  8-inch  howitzer,*  was  placed  on  the  Tacubaya 
causeway,  to  fire  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle ;  num- 
ber 2,  mounting  one  twenty-four  pounder,  and  one 
~  8-inch  howitzer,  on  the  ridge  south  of  El  Molino  del 
Rey,  and  opposite  the  south-west  angle  of  the  castle ; 
number  8,  which  received,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
one  siiteen-pounder  and  one  8-inch  howitzer,  near  the 
mill,  some  three  hundred  yards  to  the  north  and  east 
of  number  2,  having  the  wall  of  the  aqueduct  as  a 
parapet ;  and  number  4,  mounted  with  a  10-inch  mor- 
tar, at  El  Molino,  under  cover  of  the  high  wall  foraged 
by  the  aqueduct,  and  opposite  the  west  front  of  the 
castle.  Numbers  1  and  2  were  well  masked  by  bushes, 
and  ready  to  commence  cannonading  the  oastle,  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  12th. 

An  unusual  degree  of  alarm  pervaded  the  city  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  when  General  Quitman  was 
discovered  advancing  along  the  Piedad  causeway  with 
his  division;  but,  as  no  further  movement  was  per- 
ceived, it  soon  subsided.  All  was  yet  still  on  the  en- 
suing day,  when  the  rising  sun  first  threw  his  golden 

•  ThfiM  were  captared  guns ;  and  the  16-poiiiiden,  being  French 
pieces,  were  equal  te  ear  19b, 
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beams  over  the  bristling  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras, — 
which  fell  tremblingly  upon  the  lakes  of  the  valley,  and 
the  cool  jets  of  crystal  water  gushing  up  from  the 
fountains  in  the  Alameda,  and  suflused  palace  and  con- 
vent— dome,  and  spire,  and  cross, — with  waves  of 
sparkling  sheen.  It  was  the  last  hour  of  quiet  enjoyed 
by  the  residents  of  the  capital,  until  the  American  flag, 
tattered  and  torn  in  many  a  perilous  conflict,  but  float- 
ing proudly  as  ever,  waved  in  triumph  over  the  Palacio 
of  Mexico. 

Having  placed  his  battery  of  twelve-pounders  in  an 
advantageous  position,  near  Piedad,  Captain  Steptoe 
opened  a  brisk  and  intense  flre,  at  daylight  on  the  12tht 
on  the  enemy's  works  at  the  southern  gates,  which  was 
kept  up  steadily  throughout  the  day,  and  silenced  the 
battery  at  the  garita  of  San  Antonio,  whose  guns  were 
driven  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Mexicans 
returned  his  Are,  and  the  alarm-bells  commenced  ring- 
ing. Peal  upon  peal  resounded  through  the  streets, 
rousing  the  inhabitants  from  their  slumbers,  and  calling 
them,  in  crowds,  to  the  azoteas,  or  flat  roofs,  of  their 
dwellings.  Jalousies  were  flung  open  in  haste,  and  the 
flashing  eyes  of  the  Castilian  gazed  anxiously  forth, 
through  the  clouds  of  morning  mist  and  sulphurous 
smoke,  momentarily  lighted  by  the  glare  of  artillery. 
Squadrons  of  lancers  dashed  to  and  fro,  and  the  pai- 
s6os  were  soon  thronged  with  groups  of  soldiers  and 
citizens  hurrying  hither  and  thither.  Scarcely  an  hour 
passed,  when  batteries  1  and  2,  opposite  Chapultepec, 
supported  by,  the  division  of  General  Quitman — ^tho 
former  served  by  Captain  Drum,  assisted  by  Lieuteu 
ants  Benjamin  and  Porter,  with  his  company  of  the  4tli 
artillery ;  and  the  latter  by  a  detachment  of  ordnance 
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Qien,  under  Lieotenant  Hagner — joined  in  the  fierce 
oannonade. 

The  furious  storm  of  missiles  poured  from  the  Amer- 
ican batteries  upon  the  castle  of  Chapultepec  and  its 
lefences,  drove  the  enemy's  light  troops  and  skirmish- 
ers from  the  grove  in  the  surrounding  inclosure,  and 
compelled  most  of  the  supporting  force,  stationed  in 
md  near  the  fortress,  to  retire  out  of  range.  At  the 
mnrie  time  the  fire  of  the  guns  in  the  castle,  which  had 
rigorously  answered  the  attack,  was  sensibly  slack- 
ened. Availing  themselves  of  the  favorable  moment, 
die  American  ordnance  and  engineer  officers  prepared 
batteries  3  and  4  for  action.  Number  3  was  manned 
by  Captain  Brooks,  of  the  2nd  artillery,  with  his  com- 
pany, who  was  relieved,  in  the  evening,  by  another 
company  of  the  same  regiment,  under  Lieutenant  An- 
derson, assisted  by  Lieutenant  Russell,  of  the  4th  in- 
fantry : — during  the  fire,  the  stock  of  the  sixteen  poun- 
der was  broken,  leaving  only  the  8-inch  howitzer  in  the 
battery ;  but  the  broken  piece  was  subsequently  re- 
placed by  a  twenty-four  pounder  gun.  Number  4  wan 
•erved  by  a  detachment  of  ordnance  men  under  Lieu 
tenant  Stone. 

Shortly  after  daybreak,  on  the  12th,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Hubert  had  taken  possession  of  EI  Molino  del  Rey, 
nnder  a  severe  shower  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  Castle 
of  Chapultepec,  with  a  force  organized  for  the  purpose, 
and  General  Cadwalader  afterwards  occupied  it  with 
bb  brigade.  General  Pillow  displayed  the  remainder 
of  his  division,  including  Magruder's  battery,  and  ex- 
cepting the  12th  infantry,  which  constituted  part  of  the 
garriron  of  Mixcoac,  on  the  battle-field  of  the  8th  in- 
stant, with  the  cavalry  command  of  Major  Sumner  on 

H:«  left,  both  to  support  batteries  3  and  4,  and  to  hold  in 
29 
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check  the  Mexican  lancen  ind  infantry,  under  Gene* 
rals  Alvarez  and  Rangel,  occupying  the  slopes  north 
and  west  of  Chapultepec.  Several  feints  were  made 
by  the  enemy,  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  molest  Gven- 
eral  Pillow. 

The  permanent  garrison  of  Chapultepec  probably  did 
not  much  exceed  1,000  men,  commanded  by  General 
Bravo  ;*  but  there  was  a  force  at  least  6000  strong  in 
the  adjoining  grounds,  and  within  supporting  distance, 
on  the  outside,  in  rear»  and  towards  the  city.  The 
el^ves  of  the  military  school,  under  their  superinten- 
dent. General  Montende,  also  aided  in  the  defence  of 
the  post.  There  were  ten  pieces  of  artillery  in  the 
castle,  some  of  which  were  of  very  heavy  calibre. 
The  heights  were  dotted  all  over  with  bastions,  par- 
apets, redoubts,  and  batteries.  There  was  a  battery 
of  three  guns  on  the  Tacubaya  road,  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  inclosure*  flanked  by  a  one-gun  battery, 
sweeping  the  low  grounds  between  it  and  the  cause- 
way, a  short  distance  to  the  west ;  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  latter,  there  was  another  battery. 
About  four  hundred  yards  east  of  the  mill,  on  the  road 
passing  along  the  north  side  of  Chapultepec,  there  was 

•  General  Bravo,  in  hie  oflSdal  report  daSod  September  14th,  1847, 
•tatet  that  the  garriion  of  Chapultepec  numbered  onlj  Q33,  many  of 
whom  deeerted  before  the  aisavlt;  and  that,  although  he  repeatedly  ap- 
plied to  Santa  Anna  and  General  Rangel  for  awbtanca,  aooa  was  i«a- 
dered.  It  ii  eztremelj  difficult,  aa  ia  the  caae  with  moet  aceoonta  of  the 
Mezican  officers,  to  reconcile  thia  etatement  with  facte  about  which  theft 
can  be  no  question.  Near! j  five  hundred  dead  bodies  were  fimnd  after  thft 
assault,  in  the  castle  and  ootworkaof  Chapultepee ;  mmben  wei«  sate 
to  escape  over  the  northern  and  aastem  walk;  and  then  wart  ovtff 
seven  hundred  taken  prisoners,  including,  with  the  commander,  ftva 
generals,  and  more  than  a  hundred  subordinate  offioeit.  The  aetoal 
garrison  may  not  hare  exceeded  1,000  men.,  but  the  sQppoilhig  Arbs  teu^ 
talnlj  esuU  adt  haw  ifiainad  inoaiisa. 
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ft  battery  of  two  guDii  and  a  second  one  where  the 
aquediict  and  causeway  lead  off  to  the  San  Cosm6  road. 

The  castle  suffered  terribly  from  the  fire  of  the 
American  batteries  on  the  12th.  The  guns  were 
aimed  with  such  precision  that  the  flag-staff  was  seve- 
ral times  carried  away ;  the  lofty  dome  surmounting 
the  magnificent  pile  was  shivered ;  the  light  woodwork 
of  the  apartments  appropriated  to  the  school  was  torn 
into  splinters  s  embrasui<)s  were  shattered ;  thick  stone 
walls  crumbled  away  ;  s  xlded  rampe  and  terrace  were 
furrowed  by  the  plougSing  shot;  and  a  wide  breach 
was  effected  in  the  southern  wall  near  El  Mdino  del 
Rey.  Howitaer  shells  fell  hissing  and  sputtering  into 
the  pools  of  water  in  the  wet  and  springy  grove  at  the 
western  base  of  Chapultepec,  and  whirling  balls  came 
thundering  and  crashing  down  upon  the  heads  of  the 
men  in  the  breastworks.  Both  the  garrison  and  the 
supporting  force  sustained  a  severe  loss;  discipline 
scarcely  remained  among  the  terrified  soldiers;  the 
confidence  based  on  superior  strength,  in  numbers  and 
position,  was  nearly  gone ;  they  were  already  cowed 
and  disheartened ;  and  numbers  deserted  on  the  night 
of  the  12th,  anxious  but  to  escape  the  horrors  of  the 
assault  which  they  anticipated  would  soon  be  made.* 

At  dark,  the  Americans,  who  had  been  comparatively 
onharmed,  suspended  their  fire,  and  General  Pillow 
drew  his  whole  force  down  to  the  mill.  The  enemy's 
works  were  now  well  crippled,  and,  at  another  meeting 
of  his  officers.  General  Scott  made  his  final  arrangements 
for  storming  the  castle  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  The 
bombardment  was  ordered  to  be  continued  for  two  or 
three  hours  after  sunrise,  and  the  momentary  cessation 
of  the  fire  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  assault.  General 
•  OiBcial  Report  of  Ooncml  Bnn>,  Sqitembtr  14U^  1847. 
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Quitman  was  directed  to  make  the  attack  with  hisdivis- 
ion  on  tlie  south  and  east,  where  the  hill,  though  steep 
and  rocky,  was  accessible  ;  and  General  Pillow  was  to 
advance,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  column,  from  the 
west.  On  the  north  the  height  was  so  precipitous  that  it 
could  not  be  approached  from  that  quarter.  Storming 
parties,  mostly  volunteers  for  the  attack,  each  contain- 
ing about  250  rank  and  file,  were  selected  from  the  di- 
visions of  Generals  Worth  and  Twiggs,  to  lead  the  as- 
saulting columns.  The  party  furnished  from  Worth's 
division  was  commanded  by  Captain  Mackenzie,  of  the 
2nd  artillery,  who  joined  General  Pillow ;  and  that  fur- 
nished from  Twiggs'  division,  by  Captain  Casey,  of  the 
2nd  infantry,  who  reported  to  General  Quitman.  A 
second  storming  party  of  120  men,  under  Major 
Twiggs,  of  the  marines,  was  organized  by  General 
Quitman  from  his  division.  Pioneer  parties  were  also 
selected,  to  accompany  the  stormers  with  ladders,  fas- 
cines, picks,  and  crowbars.  General  Worth  was  or- 
dered to  hold  his  division  in  reserve,  near  El  Molino 
del  Rey,  to  support  General  Pillow,  and  General  Smith 
was  directed  to  support  General  Quitman  with  his 
brigade. 

During  the  night  of  the  12th,  Captain  Paul,  of  the 
7th  infantry,  in  command  of  an  advanced  picket  of 
fifty  men,  established  on  the  road  to  Chapultepec,  had 
a  brisk  skirmish  with  one  of  the  enemy's  outposts,  which 
was  driven  back.  Apprehensive  that  this  demonstra- 
tion was  intended  to  cover  the  passage  of  reinforce- 
ments into  the  castle.  General  Quitman  ordered  Lieu- 
tenant Andrews,  of  the  3rd  artillery,  to  advance  a 
piece  of  artillery,  and  rake  the  road  with  several  dis* 
charges  of  canister.  This  being  done,  every  thing  re- 
mained quiet  till  the  early  dawn,  wiien  General  Twiggs 
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wa«  again  heard  thundering  at  the  southern  gates. 
The  batteries  near  Chapullepec, — Lieutenant  Andrews 
relieving  Captain  Drum,  for  a  short  time,  with  his  com- 
pany of  the  3rd  artillery, — and  the  guns  of  the  fortress, 
were  instantly  at  work.  The  cannonade  soon  swelled 
into  a  continuous  roar,  and  the  solid  earth  shook  with 
the  dreadful  concussion.  The  batteries  were  kept  play- 
ing for  about  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  of  the  six* 
teen- pounders,  in  battery  number  1,  was  disabled; and 
showers  of  grape,  canister,  and  shells,  were  tl^n  thrown 
into  the  groves  and  shrubbery  around  the  castle.  At 
eight  o'clock,  the  order  to  cease  firing  was  given,  and 
the  attacking  columns  moved  forward, — the  gur.s  once 
more  opening,  immediately  after  the  advance,  and  keep- 
ing up  an  incessant  fire,  over  the  heads  of  the  assailants, 
till  they  were  masked.* 

The  American  troops  had  mostly  slept  on  their  arms. 
Though  somewhat  fatigued,  and  entertaining,  it  may 
be,  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  approach- 
ing struggle,  a  bright  glow  was  imparted  to  their  cheeks 
by  the  confidence  and  courage  that  continued  to  ani- 
mate them.  There  were  no  laggards, — none  to  falter; 
and  a  beaming  light  sparkled  in  the  eye  of  him  who 
shook  his  comrade's  hand  at  parting,  and  a  high-souled 
daring  curled  his  lip,  when  he  went  forth  to  battle, 
bearing  with  him  the  premonition  of  an  early  death, 
which,  though  it  saddened  the  heart,  had  no  enervating 
power.  All  felt  the  importance  of  the  movement. 
But  little  over  ten  thousand  in  number,  they  had  pre- 
cipitated themselves  into  a  valley  swarming  with  ene- 
mies. Fighting  their  way  through  rivulets  of  blood, — 
through  the  intrenchmehts  of  Contreras,  San  Antonio, 

*  Orer  500  round  shot,  near  300  thells,  and  SO  roundu  of  canister, 
tbrpwn  Into  the  caftUt  and  oatworkv  during  the  bombardment. 
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and  Churubusco, — ^victors,  too,  at  Casa  de  Mata  and 
El  Molino, — ^a  sadly  diminished  band  of  less  than  8,000 
effective  men, — their  communications  with  the  sea- 
coast  obstructed  or  cut  off, — they  now  stood  before  a 
hostile  city,  exery  house,  with  its  flat  roofs  and  para- 
pets, and  every  convent,  church,  and  public  edifice  of 
which,  could  be  converted  into  a  fortification,  contain- 
ing 200,000  inhabitants,  and  defended  by  a  frowning 
castle,  by  powerful  batteries,  and  an  army  25,000  strong. 
It  was,  ii^ed,  a  last  stroke, — but  life,  deatli,  every  thing, 
depended  on  the  issue ! 

General  Pillow  had  placed  one  section  of  Captain 
Magruder's  battery,  inside  the  extensive  range  of  build- 
ings of  which  £1  M olino  formed  a  part,  to  clear  a  sand- 
bag breastwork  constructed  by  the  enemy,  outside  the 
southern  wall  of  the  inclosure  around  Chapultepec,  to 
command  the  breach  made  by  the  siege  guns.  The 
mountain  howitzers  of  the  voltigeurs,  under  Lieutenant 
Reno,  were  also  planted  in  battery,  in  rear  of  the  mill, 
to  aid  in  driving  the  Mexican  light  troops  from  the 
grove,  and  from  a  strong  intrenchment  extending  near- 
ly across  its  front.  These  batteries  were  admirably 
served,  and  effected  good  execution.  When  the  order 
was  given  to  advance.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Johnstone 
rushed  forward,  with  one  battalion  of  voltigeurs,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  main  wall,  under  a  brisk  fire  from  the 
lunette,  and  sprang  through  the  breach.  Deploying  at 
a  run,  they  drove  the  enemy  from  the  parapet  before 
the  rear  companies  were  in  line.  Meanwhile  Colonel 
Andrews  and  Major  Caldwell  had  passed  through  a 
narrow  gateway,  opening  from  the  rear  of  the  mill,  with 
*he  remaining  battalion  of  the  voltigeurs,  and  advanced 
on  the  left  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Johnstone's  command. 
Darting  from  tree  to  tree«  covered  by  tha  bolli  of  tha 
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huge  cypreases^  the  regiment  made  the  wood  ring  with 
the  sharp  crack  of  their  rifles,  and  the  howitzer  sheifo 
of  Lieutenant  Reno  filled  the  air  with  falling  leaves  and 
branches,  as  they  scattered  the  enemy's  skirmishers  ia 
confusion. 

A  loud  cheer  from  the  voltigeurs  soon  announced 
that  they  bad  cleared  the  grove  of  the  Mexican  sharp** 
abooters.  The  stonners^  under  Captain  Mackenzie^ 
with  percussion  caps  removed,  and  depending  on  tha 
bayonet  alone,  were  now  ordered  forward.  The  9tb 
and  15th  infantry,  under  Colonel  Ransom  and  Lieuten- 
ant  Colonel  Howard, — Colonel  Morgan  being  still  di^ 
abled  from  his  wounds, — ^followed  rapidly,  accompanied 
by  General  Pillo#.  On  emerging  into  the  open  space^ 
'from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  broad,  at  the  foot  of  the 
acclivity,  the  troops  became  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire 
of  shot,  shell,  and  musketry,  from  the  batteries  and 
breastworks  of  the  castle.  General  Pillow  fell  severely 
wounded,  though  afterwards  borne  along  in  the  arms 
of  his  men,  as  they  pressed  onward  to  secure  the  vic- 
tory. Colonel  Ransom  was  shot  dead  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  and  Major  Seymour  assumed  the  com* 
mand. 

General  Cadwalader,  in  the  absence  of  General 
Pierce,  who  was  yet  an  invalid,  promptly  led  on  the 
column.  The  battalion  of  voltigeurs  under  Colonel 
Andrews,  and  the  9th  and  15th  infantry,  pushed  up  the 
height,  shouting  and  cheering  as  they  forced  the  enemy 
from  shelter  to  shelter.  Balls  and  shells  fell  upon  them 
like  rain.  "  There  was  death  below,  as  well  as  above 
ground."*  The  hill-side  was  mined ; — but,  fortunately, 
it  was  discovered  in  time.  The  men  appointed  to  fire 
the  mines  fell  before  the  unerring  aim  of  the  voltigeurii 
•  OflWai  R«pMt  of  Cteml  So^  8#|««Bber  ISth,  IS47. 
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watering  with  their  blood  the  trains  which  they  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  ignite.  In  their  haste,  the  attack- 
ing parties  outstripped  the  sf ormers,  who  had  moved  on 
more  slowly  until  the  ground  should  be  relinquished  by 
their  comrades  ;  and  when  they  gained  the  crest  of  the 
counterscarp,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  ladders* 
W'thout  which  the  works  could  not  be  carried.  They 
then  partially  sheltered  themselves  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocky  acclivity,  and  poured  an  incessant  fire  upon 
the  enemy  behind  their  breastworks  and  parapets. 

At  the  request  of  General  Pillow,  General  Worth  had 
detached  Colonel  Clarke  with  his  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  5th,  6th,  and  8th  infantry,  under  Captain  Chapman, 
and  Majors  Bonneville  and  Montgomery,  to  support 
the  attack.  Portions  of  these  regiments  joined  the  as- 
saulting column,  as  Captain  Mackenzie  came  up  with 
his  command.  The  delay  was  of  brief  duration.  The 
ditch  was  crossed,  and  the  ladders  planted.  Hand-gre- 
nades and  musket-balls  were  poured  upon  the  assailantA, 
and  the  first  who  mounted  the  ladders  fell  to  the  earth, 
either  killed  or  severely  wounded ;  others  took  their 
places,  and  gained  the  parapet.  The  color-bearer  of 
the  voltigeurs  being  shot  down.  Captain  Barnard 
snatched  the  flag,  scaled  the  wall  with  it  unfurled,  and 
planted  it  in  advance  of  any  other  color.  One  of  the 
lalients  of  the  outer  work  was  in  their  possession,  and 
the  columns  moved  forward  upon  the  castle. 

In  the  meantime.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Johnstone, 
ivith  his  battalion,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Reno 
<vith  two  of  the  howitzers,  had  passed  round  to  the 
right,  up  the  paved  road  leading  in  a  triangular  form  to 
the  main  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle.  Hera 
he  encountered  a  warm  fire  from  the  parapet  of  the  east 
terrace,  and  the  battery  at  its  base.     Lieutenant  fUno 
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brought  his  guns  into  action,  and  served  them  effic* 
iently,  until,  being  wounded  at  the  gateway,  he  resigned 
his  charge  to  Lieutenant  Beauregard,  of  the  engineers. 
A  vigorous  attack  was  at  once  made  by  the  command, 
when  the  works  were  reduced. 

The  column  under  General  Quitman,  guided  by 
Lieutenant  Tower,  had  advanced  to  the  assault,  along 
the  Tacubaya  road,  with  equal  promptitude  and  en- 
thusiasm. General  Smith  moved  in  reserve  with  his 
brigade,  prolonging  his  right  beyond  that  flank  of  the 
assaulting  column,  to  protect  it  from  skirmishers,  and 
firom  the  enemy's  forces  lining  the  causeway  leading 
from  Chapultepec  to  the  city.  Lieutenant  Hunt,  who 
bad  reported  to  General  Quitman,  with  a  howitzer 
and  six-pounder  gun  belonging  to  Duncan's  battery^ 
followed  the  main  column,  and  having  gained  a  po- 
sition in  the  road,  within  easy  range  of  the  castle, 
opened  his  fire,  throwing  shell  and  shrapnel  shot  that 
exploded  directly  over  the  parapets  *on  the  lower  part 
of  the  hill,  from  which  the  enemy's  fire  seemed  hottest, 
and  elevating  his  pieces  as  the  troops  advanced.  The 
storming  parties  under  Major  Twiggs  and  Captain 
Casey,  supported  by  the  battalioji  of  marines,  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Watson,  dashed  forward,  with 
hearty  cheers,  upon  the  battery  at  the  south-east  an- 
gle of  the  height.  Major  Twiggs  receiving  a  mortal 
wound,  Captain  Miller,  of  the  2nd  Pennsylvania,  took 
command  of  his  party  ;  and  Captain  Casey  being  also 
disabled,  Captain  Paul,  of  the  7th  infantry,  assumed 
his  place.  The  contest  at  the  battery  was  hand-to- 
hand,  and  for  a  short  time  was  stoutly  maintained. 
Parties  of  the  rifle  regiment  joined  the  stormers,  and 
entered  the  works  with  them.  Being  unable  to  with- 
20 
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Stand  the  impetuous  onset  of  their  antagonists,  the  en- 
emy abandoned  their  guns,  and  retired  in  haste. 

The  remaining  regiments  of  General  Quitman's  di- 
vision,— the  New  York  and  South  Carolina  volunteers, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baxter  and  Major  Gladden* 
and  the  2nd  Pennsylvania,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Geary,  Colonel  Roberts  being  confined  to  a  sick  bed, — 
led  by  General  Shields,  who  had  solicited  the  com- 
nand  of  the  storming  parties,  but  had  been  refused  on 
account  of  his  rank,  after  proceeding  about  half  a  mile 
along  the  causeway,  turned  to  the  left,  and  making 
their  way  through  fields  intersected  by  deep  ditcbes, 
filled  with  water,  under  a  severe  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry,  approached  the  southern  wall  of  Chapdtepec. 
The  Palmettos  broke  through  it,  and  chained  up  the 
height,  without  firing  a  gun.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bax« 
ter  b^ng  mortally  wounded,  Major  Bumham  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  New  Yorkers,  and  entered 
the  inclosure,  in  company  with  the  2nd  Pennsylvania, 
through  an  abandoned  battery,  to  the  left.  Lieutenant 
Reid,  with  his  company  of  the  New  York  regiment, 
and  a  company  of  mariaes,  moving  still  further  to  the 
left,  passed  through  the  breach  made  by  the  heavy 
guns,  and  was  soon  among  the  foremost  of  the  parties 
who  had  assaulted  the  work  firom  the  west.  A  portion 
of  the  storming  party  from  General  Twi^;s'  diviaioOa 
under  Lieutenant  Gantt,  of  the  7th  in£uitry,  also  aa» 
cended  the  hilL 

A  simultaneous  rush  was  now  made  upon  the  east^ 
south,  and  west  of  the  castle.  Scaling-bdders  wera 
applied  on  all  sides.  Major  Seymour,  of  the  9th  infaa- 
try,  reached  the  flag-stafi)  and  hauled  down  the  Mez« 
loan  standard, — and  the  national  color  of  the  Nevr 
York  regiment,  the  first  on  the  fortress,  was  displayed^ 
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by  Lieutenant  Reid, — while  the  battle  was  raging  at 
their  feet.  For  a  few  moments  the  conflict  was  ter- 
rible. General  Bravo  and  his  soldiers  made  a  sturdy 
defence.  The  eleves  of  the  military  school  fought 
bravely  and  gallantly.  Swords  clashed ;  bayonets 
were  crossed  ;  and  rifles  clubbed.  The  cruelty  of  the 
enemy  at  Casa  de  Mata  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  the 
ramparts  and  batteries  were  covered  with  those  who 
had  fallen,  some  maimed  and  disabled,  but  many  cold 
and  stiflf  as  the  rocks  and  stones  that  formed  their  rest- 
ing place.  Carried  away  with  indignation,  for  a  mo- 
ment the  American  soldiers  seemed  inclined  to  make 
no  prisoners;  but  the  •earnest  remonstrances  of  their 
(^cers,  checked  the  exhibition  of  a  feeling,  which, 
though  not  unprovoked,  would  have  sullied  the  flag 
under  which  they  fought.  Resistance,  however,  was 
in  vain  ;  the  work  was  carried  ; — and  General  Bravo 
surrendered  himself  and  men  prisoners  of  war.* 

While  the  assaulting  parties  were  engaged  in  storm- 
ing the  height  of  Chapultepec,  Colonel  Trousdale  had 
moved  along  the  road  at  the  northern  base  of  the 
height,  with  the  14th  infantry,  and  a  section  of  Ma- 
gruder's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Jackson, — Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Hubert  remaining  at  the  mill,  tempora- 
rily in  charge  of  the  11th  infantry.  A  destructive  fire 
was  opened  upon  the  command  from  the  two-gun 
battery,  which  was  actively  returned  by  Lieutenant 
Jackson.  The  section  was  dreadfully  cut  up,  and  al- 
most disabled ;  the  infantry  support  lost  several  men  ; 

•  General  Bravo,  and  General  Rincon^the  latter  taken  prisoner  on 
the  20th  of  August— were  exchanged  for  Captains  Heady  and  Clay, 
and  other  officers  and  men  captured  the  previous  winter  firom  the  column 
under  General  Taylor.  Majors  Gaines  and  Borland  made  their  escape 
■oon  after  the  Americans  entered  the  Valley,  and  served  ae  volunteer 
jdds,  respectively,  to  Generals  Seett  and  Worth. 
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and  Colonel  Trousdale  and  some  of  his  officers  were 
badly  wounded.  Leaving  Major  Hunter  with  tiie  11th 
infantry,  Lieutenant  Colonel  H6bert  hastened  forward 
to  take  command  of  his  regiment.  A  demonstration 
made  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  on  tliis  flank,  was  checked 
by  M:ijor  Hunter ;  but  their  forces,  in  large  numbers, 
were  discovered  rallying  upon  the  branch  causeway 
and  aqueduct  leading  to  the  San  Cosm6  road,  and 
liireatening  the  section  of  the  battery  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Jackson.  Captain  Magruder  pushed  on  to 
his  assistance  with  the  other  section  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  deneral  Worth  turned  the  mill  and  advanced 
upon  the  road,  with  Colonel  Gartand's  brigade,— con- 
sisting  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  artillery,  under  Captain 
Brooks  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bolton,  and  the  4tb 
infantry,  M:ijor  Lee, — the  light  battalion  of  Lieutenant 
Coh>nel  C.  F.  Smith,  Duncan's  battery,  and  three 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  under  Major  Sumner. 

A  flank  movement  of  a  portion  of  Colonel  Garland's 
brigade  completed  the  capture  of  the  breastwork,  un- 
der the  fire  of  Lieutenant  Jackson's  guns,  and  General 
Vf^irth  continued  his  advance,  attacking  the  right  of  tho 
enemy's  line  resting  on  the  branch  causeway,  and  driv- 
ing them  before  him,  at  the  moment  of  the  general  re« 
treat  consequent  upon  the  capture  of  the  castle.  He 
then  rapidly  pursued  the  routed  enemy,  in  tlie  direction 
of  the  San  Cosm6  road. 

As  soon  as  his  command  could  be  formed  and  sup- 
plied  with  ammunition,  General  Quitman  also  advanced 
on  the  Chripultepec  causeway,  the  more  direct  route  to 
the  city.  M.^auwhile  Captain  Drum  had  brought  up  a 
fourpounder  captured  gun,  and  was  moving  along  the 
causewnv  pouring  a  constant  fire  upon  the  flying  Mez« 
leans.     The  rifle  regiment  coromanded  by  Major  Lor- 
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iog,  formed  under  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  and 
the  remainder  of  General  Smith's  brigade — the  Ist  ar- 
tillery and  8rd  infantry,  under  Major  Dimmick  and 
Captain  Alexander — ^levelled  the  parapets  and  filled  up 
the  ditches  in  the  road,  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of 
heavy  artillery.  This  being  done,  the  whole  column 
was  put  in  motion. 

Greneral  Scott  arrived  at  the  castle  shortly  after  its 
reduction,  and  immediately  ordered  Colonel  Clarke,  with 
his  brigade,  to  join  his  division,  and  also  dispatched  the 
brigade  of  (xeneral  Cadwalader  to  the  support  of  Gen 
eral  Worth.  The  9th  infantry  was  ordered  to  follow 
.the  movement  of  General  Quitman,  and  the  15th  was 
designated  as  the  garrison  of  Chapultepec.  Siege 
pieces  were  likewise  directed  to  be  sent  forward  to  both 
columns.  Having  issued  these  orders.  General  Scott 
proceeded  along  the  road  taken  by  General  Worth. 
Two  heavy  pieces,  under  Lieutenant  Hagner,  escorted 
by  a  command  of  New  York  volunteers  and  marines, 
under  Captain  Gallagher,  and  two  pieces  and  a  10-incli 
mortar  escorted  by  the  14th  infantry,  followed,  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  got  in  readiness.  Captain  Huger  also 
sent  heavy  guns  to  General  Quitman,  and  then  joined 
the  column  of  General  Worth. 

The  first  obstacle  encountered  by  General  Quitman 
was  the  battery  between  the  castle  of  Chapultepec  and 
the  garita  of  Bel^n.  A  short,  but  efiective  fire,  from 
an  8-inch  howitzer  brought  up  by  Lieutenant  Porter, 
directed  by  Captain  Drum ;  aided  by  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Duncan's  battery, — which  had  been  advanced,  by 
direction  of  General  Worth,  from  the  causeway  along 
which  his  column  was  moving,  supported  by  the  light 
battalion,  over  a  cross  route,  to  within  four  hundred 
yards  (^  the  work,^ — together  with  the  daring  and 
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biaTerjr  of  the  rifle  regimenty  toon  olesred  the  bfttteiy. 
The  column  was  forthwith  reorgaDized  for  an  attack 
upon  the  work  at  the  garita.  The  rifles,  intermingled 
With  the  South  Carolina  Tolunteers,  led  the  advance* 
supported  by  the  remainder  of  General  Quitman's  di- 
'vision  and  the  brigade  of  General  Smith,  and  a  part  oC 
the  6th  infantry,  under  Major  Bonneville,  who  had 
fallen  into  this  road. 

Springing  boldly  from  arch  to  arch  of  the  aqueduct* 
the  advance  moved  upon  the  garita,  under  a  tremen« 
dous  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  round  shot,  from  the 
battery,  and  of  small-arras  from  the  paste  on  their  left, 
and  the  Piedad  causeway  on  their  right  The  enemy 
had  been  completely  deceived  by  the  movements  of 
General  Scott,  and  did  not  recover  from  their  delusion 
until  the  American  troops  were  seen  streaming  along 
the  San  Cosm6  and  Chapultepec  causeways.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  plant  new  batteries,  or  shift  their  guns. 
Still  a  brave  defence  was  made  at  the  Bel6n  garita,  by 
General  Torres,  who  commanded  the  forces  at  this 
ix>int,  supported  by  a  strong  reserve  under  General 
Garey.  Santa  Anna  also  hastened  thither ;  and  for  a 
few  moments  the  conflict  was  warm  and  animated. 

Several  rounds  of  canister,  thrown  from  a  sixteen 
pounder  gun,  pushed  forward  to  the  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican column  by  Lieutenant  Benjamin,  checked  the  an- 
noying fire  of  the  Mexican  infantry  on  the  Piedad 
causeway,  who  were  soon  after  driven  back  by  the  4th 
artiUery,  under  Major  Gardner,  advancing  for  the  pur- 
pose from  their  position  near  the  church  o(  La  Pie- 
dacL  Both  gun  and  howitzer  were  then  opened  on  th» 
garita.  The  rifles,  now  under  Captain  Simonson,  Ma-^ 
jor  Loring  having  been  severely  wounded,  from  theuc 
partial  cover  banealk'the  aroheaof  the  aquadoct^piokiid 
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off  the  artillerists^  one  by  one ;  the  enemy's  infantry 
refused  to  be  led  forward ;  and  the  removal  of  their 
guns  was  commenced.  Discovering  this,  General  Quit- 
man ordered  a  charge.  The  Americans  sprang  for« 
ward  with  eager  impetuosity,  entered  the  work  at  a  few 
minutes  past  one  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  captured 
two  of  its  guns.  General  Quitman  was  among  the  first 
at  the  garita,  and  none  of  the  colors  having  yet  come 
up,  attached  a  silk  handkerchief  to  a  rifle,  and  waved 
it  over  the  battery,  amid  the  joyous  shouts  of  bis  brave^ 
soldiers. 

The  garita  being  taken,  the  riflemen  and  South  Ca 
rolina  volunteers  rushed  on,  and  occupied  the  archet 
of  the  aqueduct,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  citadeL 
The  ammunition  of  the  heavy  guns  having  been  expend- 
ed, Captain  Drum  turned  a  captured  nine-pounder  upon 
the  enemy,  and  served  it  with  good  eflfect,  until  the  am- 
munition taken  with  it  was  also  expended.  Daring  as 
was  the  advance  of  the  American  column,  they  had 
proceeded  too  far  without  the  necessary  siege  guns  and 
ammunition.  Yet  they  held  their  ground  firmly  under 
a  most  appalling  fire.  Captain  Drum,  Lieutenant  Ben- 
jamin, and  a  number  of  their  men,  were  killed  at  the 
gun  which  had  been  run  forward  in  front  of  the  garita, 
waging  an  unequal  contest  with  the  heavy  artillery  in 
the  citadel.  When  the  enemy  perceived  that  the 
Americans  had  expended  their  ammunition,  they  ral- 
lied to  drive  them  back  from  the  lodgement  which  had 
been  effected.  Repeated,  though  ineffectual  sallies, 
were  made,  and  both  sides  of  the  aqueduct  were  swept 
by  the  iron  shower  poured  from  the  citadel,  the  batte- 
ries on  the  pas6o,  and  the  buildings  on  the  right  of  the 
garita.  An  attempt  to  enfilade  the  left  flank  of  the 
column  being  apprehended,  Captain  Naylor  took  poi- 
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session  of  a  low  sand-bag  defence,  about  one  hundred 
yards  to  the  left  of  the  causeway,  with  two  companies 
of  the  2nd  Pennsylvania ;  and  held  it,  under  a  severe 
fire,  till  nightfall,  when  the  Mexican  bftlteries  ceased 
firing. 

Sweeping  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  ease,  from  the 
two  batteries  enfilading  the  route,  at  which  they  vainly 
endeavored  to  make  a  successful  stand.  General  Worth 
arrived  at  the  intersection  of  the  branch  causeway  with 
the  San  Cosm6  road,  about  two  miles  distant  from 
Chapullepec.  Here,  on  his  left,  was  a  formidable  work 
at  the  CamjK)  Santo,  or  English  burying-ground,  but 
entirely  destitute  of  guns.  Leaving  the  brigade  of 
General  Cadwalader  at  this  point  to  protect  his  rear, 
General  Worth  turned  to  the  right,  and  moved  cau- 
tiously along  the  road  towards  the  garita  of  San  Cosm6, 
where  General  Rangel  was  in  command.  Several 
hundred  yards  further  on,  the  column  came  upon  a 
strong  adob6  breastwork,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
in  front  of  the  garita.  The  approach  to  the  two  de- 
fences was  in  a  right  line,  and  the  whole  space  was 
raked  by  grape,  canister,  and  shells,  from  the  heavy 
ipm  and  howitzer  in  the  battery  at  the  gate ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  was  poured 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  churches,  flanking  the 
road.  Lieutenant  Hagner  was  ordered  forward  with 
his  pieces ;  but,  it  Being  found  impossible  to  bring  them 
into  action,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
they  were  withdrawn. 

General  Worth  then  decided  to  vary  his  mode  of 
operations.  Lieutenant  Johnson,  with  a  portion  of  the 
6th  infantry,  moved  to  the  right,  in  rear  of  several 
small  buildings,  until  he  reached  a  large  dwelling  front- 
ing the  street    Having  broken  into  the  house,  his  meo 
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tore  open  the  windows,  and  commenced  firing  upon 
the  Mexicans  behind  the  breastwork.  A  similar  move* 
inent  to  the  left  was  made  by  Captain  Brooks,  of  the 
2nd  artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Grant  of  the  4th  infantryy 
with  small  parties.  Other  troops  passing  still  further 
up,  gained  a  cross  street,  and  came  down  on  the  en- 
emy's rear,  when  the  latter  fell  back  to  the  garita.  An 
attempt  to  regain  the  work  was  prevented  by  the  fire 
of  a  section  of  Magruder's  battery,  under  Lieutenant 
Jackson.  The  brigade  of  Colonel  Garland  was  now 
thrown  to  the  right,  and  that  of  Colonel  Clarke  to  the 
left,  with  orders  to  burrow  iheir  way,  from  house  to 
house,  with  picks  and  bars.  A  mountain  howitzer  was 
also  placed  on  the  top  of  a  commanding  building  on  the 
left,  and  another  on  the  church  of  San  Cosm6  on  the 
right,  under  Lieutenant  Hagner,  of  the  ordnance,  and 
Captain  Edwards  of  the  voltigeurs,  which  soon  occa- 
sionecj  considerable  commotion  among  the  enemy. 

The  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  garita — to 
which  Sartta  Anna  had  retired,  after  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  prevent  the  advance  of  General  Quitman, 
equally  deluded,  however,  if  he  hoped  to  achieve  a  tri- 
umph over  the  caution,  bravery,  and  skill  of  General 
Worth — was  spirited,  but  somewhat  desultory;  de- 
tached parties  of  the  different  commands,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  street,  as  opportunity  served,  to  enter 
some  narrow  lane,  or  spring  through  some  open  gate- 
way. At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  both  columns 
had  reached  their  positions,  and  it  then  became  neces- 
sary, at  all  hazards,  to  advance  a  piece  of  artillery  to 
the  captured  breastwork.  This  was  gallantly  done  by 
Lieutenant  Hunt,  of  Duncan's  light  battery,  who  lost 
five,  out  of  nine  men,  in  moving  at  full  speed  over  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.    Reaching  the 
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breastwork,  and  pointing  his  gun  through  one  of  the 
embrasures,  he  came  muzzle  to  muzzle  with  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  troops  who  had  burrowed 
through  the  houses,  sprang  to  the  roofs,  doors,  and  win- 
dows. Lieutenant  Johnson,  with  a  number  of  good 
marksmen  from  the  6th  and  8th  infantry,  had  entered 
a  small  adob^  shed  facing  the  road ;  and  Major  Bu- 
chanan had  ascended  to  the  top  of  a  house  overlooking 
the  garita,  with  a  part  of  the  4th  infantry. 

For  an  instant  the  street  was  one  blaze  of  fire.  But  a 
single  withering  volley  was  sufficient, — and  a  loud  pro- 
longed shout  was  raised  by  the  victors,  as  the  Mexicans 
fled  from  the  garita.  Captain  Mackenzie,  with  the  rem 
nant  of  his  storming  party,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Belton,  with  the  2Qd  and  8rd  artiUery,  and  4th  infantry, 
rushed  up  the  road,  and  the  other  troops  also  darted  for- 
ward. The  heavy  gun  in  the  work,  a  sixteen-pounder, 
was  captured,  and  turned  upon  the  enemy,  by  Captain 
Bomford  and  Lieutenant  Merchant,  of  the  8th  infantry, 
*'  to  expedite  their  departure."  Lieutenants  Sydney 
Smith  and  Judah,  of  the  4th  infantry,  with  Lieutenant 
6.  W.  Smith,  of  the  engineers,  and  a  small  party  of  sap- 
pers and  miners,  pursued  them  nearly  half  a  mile  into* 
the  city,  and  captured  a  gun,  and  a  number  of  pria- 
oners,  among  whom  was  an  aid  of  Santa  Anna ;  and 
one  of  them  had  the  gratification  of  eating  a  supper 
prepared  for  his  Excellency. 

During  the  operations  of  General  Worth  in  front, 
an  effort  was  made  to  annoy  his  left  flank  by  a  body 
of  the  enemy,  cavalry  and  infantry,  who  were  driven 
off  by  Captain  Biddle,  with  his  company  of  voltigeun^ 
and  a  mountain  howitzer.  After  the  capture  of  the 
garita,  General  Worth  placed  his  'division  in  aeourv 
jXNritions  on  the  right  and  left  of  th«i  road,  and 
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Ikhed  picket  gaards.  Captain  Huger  then  advanced 
two  siege  pieces,  and  a  10-inch  mortar,  to  the  garita, 
and  fired  a  few  24-pound  shot ;  and,  between  nine  and 
leu  o'cloek  in  the  evening,  be  threw  several  shells  from 
the  mortar  in  the  direction  of  the  National  Palace, 
ibout  sixteen  hundred  yards  distant. 

Early  in  the  afternoon.  General  Scott  had  returned 
to  Chapultepec.  The  remaining  brigade  of  Greneral 
Twiggs,  (Colonel  Riley's),  was  ordered  from  Piedad, 
le  support  General  Worth ;  and  Captain  Steptoe  was 
directed  to  rejoin  General  Quitman's  division  with  his 
battery.  Intrenching  tools  and  ammunition  were  also 
leot  to  General  Quitman,  whose  men  were  busily  em- 
ployed«  throughout  the  night,  in  constructing  two  sand- 
bag breastworks  and  parapets,  at  the  garita  of  Bel6n, 
upon  which  two  heavy  guns  and  an  8-inch  howitzer 
were  placed  in  battery  by  Captain  Steptoe.  Late  in 
the  evening  General  Shields  was  forced  to  retire,  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  wound  received  at  the  storm- 
ing of  the  castle,  but  his  place  was  filled  by  General 
Pierce,  who  reported  for  duty  to  General  Quitman. 

But  all  these  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  the 
capital  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  When  the  blazing 
shells  thrown  by  Captain  Huger  were  seen  falling  into 
the  Plaza,  Santa  Anna,  and  his  officers  and  advisers, 
were  convinced  that  it  was  useless  to  struggle  longer. 
They  were  besought,  on  every  hand,  to  prevent  a  bom- 
bardment ;  the  inhabitants  were  fleeing  in  alarm ;  and 
insubordination  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
army.  A  hurried  consultation  was  held,  at  which  it 
was  decided  to  evacuate  the  city.  Before  midnight 
the  causeways  unoccupied  by  the  American  troops, 
were  thronged  with  fugitives ;  with  wagons,  tumbrils, 
gon-carriagas  and  caissons ;  with  ambulances  and  sfden* 
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did  coaches ;  horse  and  foot,  officers  and  soidieni  cmnip 
followers  and  citizens — a  motley  mass— Hoaingled  to- 
gether in  confusion. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14thy  a  depati^ 
tion  from  the  ayuntamiento.  or  city  council,  came  to  the 
advanced  post  of  General  Worth,  announcing  that  the 
officers  of  the  national  government  and  the  army  had 
commenced  retiring  from  the  city,  and  that  they  were 
authorized  to  confer  with  the  General-in.chief  of  the 
American  forces.  On  their  arrival  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  General  Scott,  they  informed  him  of  the  evacua^ 
tion,  and  demanded  terms  of  capitulation  in  favor  of 
the  church,  the  citizens,  and  the  municipal  authorities. 
They  were  promptly  informed  by  General  Scott  that 
he  would  sign  no  capitulation  ;  that  the  city  had  been 
virtually  in  his  {x>ssession,  from  the  time  when  a  lodge- 
ment had  been  made  on  the  previous  day ;  that  he  re- 
gretted the  escape  of  the  Mexican  troops;  that  he 
should  levy  a  moderate  contribution  for  special  purpo- 
ses; and  that  *Mhe  American  army  should  come  under 
no  terms  not  self-imposed — such  only  as  its  own  honor* 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  the  sprit  of  the 
age,"  demanded  and  required.* 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  interview  with  the  oitj 
deputation,  General  Scott  dispatched  orders  to  Generak 
Worth  and  Quitman;  to  advance  slowly  and  cautiously 
towards  the  heart  of  the  city.  At  six  o'clock,  the  head 
of  General  Worth's  division  had  reached  the  street 
leading  direct  from  the  Alameda  to  ihe  plaza  fnajfor, 
on  which  the  National  Palace,  containing  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  offices  of  the  national  gor- 
ernment,  is  situated ;  and  it  would  have  been  the  fire 
to  arrive  at  '*  that  goal  of  general  ambition/'f  had  it 
•  OifieUl  Report  of  Gkoeral  Scott,  September  ISlh,  1847.        f  I^d. 
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not  been  halted  by  direction  of  (xeneral  Scott.  At 
dawn  of  day,  General  Quitman  had  taken  possession  of 
the  citadel,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  civil  authorities 
which  was  temporarily  garrisoned  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina volunteers ;  and  he  soon  after  moved  the  remainder 
c^  his  column,  the  rifle  regiment  leading  the  way,  in  the 
direction  of  the  National  Palace.  Arriving  at  the' 
great  square,  he  formed  his  men  in  front  of  the  Palacio, 
and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1647,  the  American  flag, — "  the  first  strange 
banner  which  had  ever  waved  over  that  palace  since 
the  conquest  of  Cortes,"* — ^was  planted  by  Captain  Rob- 
erts, of  the  rifles,  and  saluted  by  the  whole  command* 
with  every  demonstration  of  applause  and  satisfaction. 
General  Scott  and  his  stafi^  in  full  uniform,  entered 
the  capital  at  eight  o'clock,  escorted  by  Major  Sumner 
with  bis  battalion  of  cavalry.  General  Quitman  was  . 
inunediately  appointed  civil  and  military  governor  of 
the  city,  and.  (xeneral  Scott  issued  an  order,  cautioning 
bis  soldiers  to  be  upon  their  guard,  to  commit  no  dis- 
orders, and  to  avoid  straggling  from  the  head-quarters 
of  their  respective  corps.f     Shortly  after  the  troops 

•  Official  Report  of  General  Quitman,  September  29tli,  1847. 
t  \  **  Head  Quartera  of  the  Ai 

••Gbheal  Oapiae, ;  (        Meiico,  Sept  14, 1847. 


*<  1.  Under  the  favor  of  Qod,  the  Talor  of  thif  army,  after  manj  glo- 
noat  Tictoriet,  hae  hoisted  the  color*  of  oar  country  in  the  Capital  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  palace  of  its  ^oTemment 

**  3.  Bat  the.war  it  not  ended.  The  Mexican  army  and  goTermnent 
hare  fled,  only  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  retam  upon  nsin  Tengeanea. 
We  must  then  be  on  our  guard. 

**  3.  Companies  and  regiments  will  be  kept  together,  and  all  stand  oo 
the  alert.    Our  safety  u  in  military  discipline. 

**  4.  Let  there  be  no  drunkenness,  no  disorders,  and  no  stiaggKng. 
Stragglers  will  be  in  great  danger  of  assassination,  and  marauders  ahaD 
be  punished  by  coaits  martial. 

•*  5.  All  the  rules  so  honorably  obsenred  by  this  gfonoos  amy,  ir 
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entered  the  city,  and  while  they  were  alout  occupying 
the  most  important  points,  they  were  attacked  by 
crowds  of  leperos,*  and  convicts  liberated  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  state  and  nation  prior  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  capital,  together  with  soldiers  in  disguise,  who  had 
not  accompanied  the  army,  or  had  returned  after  the 
flight. 

•  Escopetas  were  fired  from  half-opened  doors  and 
windows,  and  from  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  al- 
leys ;  and  missiles  of  every  description  were  thrown 
from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses.  The  Americans  suf- 
fered considerably  at  flrst,  from  this  irregular  and  an- 
noying fire  ;  Colonel  Garland  was  badly  wounded ; 
Lieutenant  Sydney  Smith  and  several  men  were  killed ; 
and  a  number  of  other  oflicers  and  men  received  severe 

Puebia,  must  be  obaenred  here.  The  honor  of  the  army,  and  the  honor 
of  oar  country,  call  for  the  best  behavior  on  the  part  of  all.  The  Taliant 
must,  to  win  the  approbation  of  God  and  their  country,  be  aober,  or- 
derly, and  merciful.  Hb  noble  brethren  in  arms  will  not  be  deaf  to  thii 
hasty  appeal  from  their  commander  and  friend. 

"  6.  Major  General  Quitman  is  appointed  civil  and  mitttaiy  fpntnum 
of  Mexico. 

*'  fiy  command  of  Major  Gkneral  Scott. 

"H.  L.  Scott, 
*'  Acting  Afsistont  Adjutant  GeaeraL* 

•  The  leperos  of  Mexico  correspond,  very  nearly,  to  the  tazwni  of 
Italian  towns  and  cities.    The  number  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  1833, 

estimated,  in  Ward's  Mexico,  at  ;20,000.  The  object  of  these  ma- 
rauders appeared  to  be  to  plunder  the  weahhy  citixens,  as  much  as  to 
harass  the  American  troops.  During  the  disturbance,  a  party  of  Mex- 
ican lancers  penetrated  a  short  distance  into  the  city  firom  the  north,  but 
were  driven  back.  They  were  probably  sent  by  Santa  Anna,  to  learn 
whether  any  thing  could  be  gained  by  a  return  with  his  forces.  A  prin- 
cipal reason  fur  his  liberating  the  convicts  may  have  been,  the  hope  that 
the  Americans  would  be  thrown  into  such  confusion,  thai, he  would  ba 
able  to  drive  them  from  the  dty.  If  he  entertained  such  an  expectation, 
be  was  very  much  deceived  in  regaid  to  tho  matariali  of  whiek  tko 
Aoenean  vmj  waaoom^oMd.    . 
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wounds.  The  most  prompt  measures  were  taken  to 
put  an  end  to  these  dastardly  outrages.  Lieutenant 
Hagner  fired  upon  the  houses,  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
with  an  8-inch  howitzer.  The  sappers  and  miners,  un- 
der Lieutenants  6.  W.Smith  and  McLellan,  forced  their 
way  in  with  crowbars  and  axes,  and  cut  down  every 
occupant,  found  with  arms,  or  weapons,  in  his  hands. 
Good  service  was  also  rendered  in  clearing  the  streets, 
and  restoring  order,  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  under 
Major  Sumner;  by  the  2nd  and  7th  infantry,  under 
Captain  Morris  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Plympton ;  a 
battalion  of  the  4th  infantry,  under  Major  Buchanan  - 
and  part  of  the  rifle  regiment,  under  Captain  Roberts 

This  street-contest  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
four  hours ;  but  the  city  became  tolerably  quiet  on  the 
16th  ;  and  on  the  18th,  the  four  divisions  of  the  army 
were  posted  a(  or  near  the  four  principal  gates,  viz  • 
San  Lazaro,  San  Antonio,  San  Cosm6,  and  Peravillo, 
or  Guadalupe ; — and  the  cavalry  brigade,  under  Colonel 
Harney,  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  cavalry  barracks 
near  the  National  Palace. 

Thus  terminated,  in  the  capture  of  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital, a  campaign  unsurpassed;  fi)r  the  brilliancy  of  its 
victories,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  results,  in  the  world's 
history.  About  1,000  of  the  enemy  were  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  and 
the  sutt3equent  operations  in  and  near  the  city ;  over 
1,500  were  wounded  ;  and  there  were  823  taken  pris- 
oners.* A  number  of  colors  and  standards  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Americans,  together  with  small-arms  and 
ammunition,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  an  army 

•  Among  the  prisoners  were  Grenerals  Bravo,  Monterde,  Noriega, 
Dosamantz  and  SakUina.  General  Perez  was  killed  at  the  storming  of 
'^napultepec. 
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during  a  campaign,  and  nearly  100  pieces  of  artiilerj 
The  American  loss  was  130  killed,  704  wounded,  and 
29  missing.* 

All  was  not  yet  entirely  tranquil  in  the  city.  Sleep- 
less and  untiring  vigilance  was  necessary  on  the  part 
of  General  Scott  and  his  officers,  and  they  did  not  fail 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Stragglers  were 
frequently  found  assassinated,  and  dark  and  terrible 
threats  were  uttered.  The  clergy  refused  to  open  their 
churches  for  public  worship,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
the  restoration  of  good  order ;  but  when  they  were 
told  by  the  American  commander,  that  his  protection 
should  be  withdrawn  from  them,  and  the  valuable  pro- 
perty committed  to  their  care,  unless  they  continued 
to  discharge  their  functions,  as  formerly,  they  were 
quite  willing  to  resume  them.  As  a  consideration  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  his  army  to  the  property  of 
the  church  and  the  citizens.  General  Scott  levied  a 
Contribution  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
upon  the  capital,  which  was  paid  in  four  equal  weekly 
instalments.f  Martial  law  was  also  proclaimed  in  and 
about  all  towns  and  posts  occupied  by  the  American 

*  The  Americant  lost  thirteen  officen,  either  lulled  or  moitallj 
woanded,  in  the  operadona  of  the  l3th  and  14th  of  September,  vis.: — 
Captain  Drum  and  Lientenant  Benjamin,  of  the  4th  artlUeiy ;  Lieutenani 
Sydney  Smith  and  Rodgeri,  4th  infiintry ;  Lieatenant  J.  P.  Smith,  5th 
infontry;  Lieutenant  Oantt,  7th  infantry;  Colonel  Ransom,  9th  in- 
fantry ;  Major  Twiggt,  marine  corps ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baxter,  and 
Captains  Van  O'Linda  and  PearM>n,  New  York  ▼ohinteen ;  and  Lien- 
tenants  Cantey  and  Morange,  of  the  South  Carolina  Regiment 

t  Twenty  thimaand  dollars  of  this  sum  was  appid^niatad  to  the  por* 
chase  of  extra  comforts  for  the  wounded  and  sick  of  the  American  sol- 
diers in  hospital,  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  to  the  porRhaae  of  blankets 
and  shoes  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army ;  and  the  remaining  forty  thoosand  doUan  was  reserved  for  othw 
necessary  military  purposes. — Oeneral  Orders,  Number  9B7. 
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anny.  The  collection  of  duties  at  the  gates  was  or- 
dered to  be  continued ; — the  proceeds  of  which  were 
applied,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  the  payment  of  the  city 
expenses,  and  the  remainder  as  was  directed  by  the 
General-in-chief.  Not  long  after  the  occupation  of  the 
capital,  an  extensive  conspiracy  to  surprise  the  Amer- 
icans and  murder  the  officers  and  men,  fomented  by  a 
number  of  priests  and  disguised  Mexican  officers  and 
soldiers,  was  frustrated.  Timely  precautions  were 
adopted ;  and  all  Mexican  officers  in  the  city,  who  had 
not  given  their  paroles,  were  required  to  report  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Hitchcock,  Acting  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. 

The  Mexican  army  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  their 
capital,  was  almost  disorganized.  Divided  into  small 
commands,  the  largest  of  which,  numbering  about 
4,0<K)  men,  proceeded  to  Queretaro,  under  General 
Herrera,  it  was  soon  scattered  through  the  country, 
under  various  .leaders,  uncertain  what  to  do,  pursuing 
no  definite  plan  or  object,  and  for  the  most  part,  care- 
less and  indifferent  as  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war.  On  the  7th  of  September,  Santa  Anna  had  issued 
a  decree,  ordering  that  Pena  y  Peiia,  President  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  Generals  Herrera  and 
Bravo,  should  assume  his  duties  as  Provisional  President, 
in  case  he  should  fall,  or  be  taken  prisoner.  After  the 
capture  of  General  Bravo,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
city,  he  issued  a  second  decree,  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
on  the  16th  of  September,  renouncing  the  presidency, 
and  designating  Senor  Alcorta  in  the  place  of  Genera] 
Bravo ;  the  substance  of  which  decree  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Governors,  and  Commandants-general, 
of  the  different  states,  by  Senores  Pacheco  and  Alcorta, 
Ministers  of  Internal  and  Foreign  Relations,  and  of 
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War.     Accompanied  by  about  2,500  cavalry,  Santa 
Anna  then  proceeded  to  Puebla,  to  harass  the   com- 
munications of  General  Scott,  and  to  do  every  thing, 
in  his  power,  essential  to  **  the  defence  of  the  independ 
ence  of  his  country."* 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican  Constitution, 
the  office  of  Provisional  President  devolved  on  Pena  y 
Pena,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  immediately  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  refusing,  however,  to  rec- 
ognize ths  persons  associated  with  him  in  the  decrees 
of  Santa  Anna.  This  was  most  probably  done  with 
their  consent,  as  they  made  no  attempt  to  assert  their 
claims,  if  any  they  may  have  had.  The  acting  Pro- 
visional President,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of 
Mexico  and  the  adjoining  states,  repaired  to  Queretaro, 
where  the  National  Congress  was  ordered  to  assemble, 
early  in  October,  to  take  into  consideration  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  country.  Several  of  the  members 
passed  through  the  city  of  Mexico,  under  a  safe  con- 
duct from  General  Scott. 

*  Official  Circular  of  Pacheco,  dated  at  Tolaca,  September  18th,  1BI7. 
Santa  Anna  afterwanJi  insisted  that  his  renunciation  of  the  chief  ma^ 
gistracy  was  only  of  temporary  duration,  ami  that  he  had  a  right  to  re- 
sume the  functions  of  the  office  at  pleasure.~See  his  Addreas  to  tht 
Mexican  people,  issued  at  Tehuacan,  October  S2nd.  1847. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    ARMY    UNDER    TAYLOR. 

I0  Ammeaii  finees  on  the  line  of  the  S  erra  Madre,  and  in  the  Ta.- 
h&f  of  the  Rio  Giande— Correspondence  between  General  Taylor 
and  General  Mora  y  Viilamil — The  Texan  dangers— Expedition*  to 
Hoejatla — Part  of  General  Taylor's  forces  o  Jered  to  Vera  Cms — 
Ptpation  of  the  Troops — ^The  command  transfer^  to  Gkneral  WooL 

The  severe  defeat  experienced  by  the  Mexicans,  at 
iiena  Vista,  threw  them  far  back  into  the  interior ; 
id  no  further  attempt  was  made  seriously  to  molest 
6  American  forces  on  the  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
id  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Reposing  quietly 
id  contentedly  on  the  laurels  he  had  won, — his  name 
^tential  as  that  of  the  Black  Douglass  in  overawing 
ke  enemy, — General  Taylor  remained  in  his  camp 
Mur  Monterey,  not  seeking  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
nw  victories,  but  prepared,  at  all  times,  to  maintain 
id  enforce  the  authority  of  his  government  over  the 
rritory  occupied  by  the  troops  under  his  command, 
enerals  Urrea  and  Canales  hovered  in  the  vicinity 
ith  their  bands  of  rancheros,  but  they  were  careful 
>t  to  approach  within  reach  of  an  arm,  which,  as  they 
ell  knew,  was  not  more  prompt,  than  it  was  powerful, 
strike. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  General  Taylor, 
08t  of  the  ranches  between  Mier  and  Mon*erey,  which 
id  been  the  harboring-places  of  the  marauding  bands 
ho  had  obstructed  his  line  of  communications,  were  laid 
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waste.  Tills  harsh,  but  necessary  measure,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  order  requiring  an  indemnity  for  property 
destroyed,  secured  his  trains,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
attack;  although  occasional  efforts  were  made,  by 
small  parties  of  the  enemy,  to  capture  some  of  the 
wagons,  where  a  train  was  large,  or  feebly  guarded. 
The  principal  object  of  the  banditti  appeared  to  be,  to 
seize  the  merchants'  goods  going  up  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ^rmy  escorts,  and  General  Taylor  felt  com- 
pelled, for  the  safety  of  his  own  supplies,  to  prohibit 
their  accompanying  the  trains.  Fewer  inducements, 
therefore,  were  h  d  out  to  the  guerilleros ;  and  conse- 
quently there  \ere  fewer  attacks,  and  fewer  losses 
sustained. 

After  the  return  of  Santa  Anna  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, General  Mora  y  Villamil  held  the  command,  for  a 
short  time,  at  San  Luis  Potosi ;  and  when  the  requi- 
sition for  an  indemnification  was  issued,  he  addressed 
a  communication  to  General  Taylor,  desiring  to  know, 
whether  his  wishes  and  instructions  were,  **  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
as  war  [was]  conducted  by  civilized  countries,  or  as 
barbarous  tribes  [carried]  it  on  among  themselves  T^ 
Besides  referring  to  the  requisition,  he  also  alluded  to 
several  acts  of  violence  committed  by  some  of  the  Texan 
rangers,  a  new  regiment  of  which,  under  Colonel  Hays, 
had  recently  been  enrolled  ;  and  threatened  to  retaliate, 
in  case  satisfaction  was  not  rendered  for  the  grievances 
specified.  General  Taylor  replied  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1847,  refusing,  peremptorily,  to  give  a  categorical  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry,  upon  the  groimd  that  it  was  a 
deliberate  insult  to  himself  and  his  government,  yet, 
neverthe'^ss,  assuring  the  Mexican  general,  that  every 
possible  effort  had  been  made  to  discover  tha  perpa- 
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trators  of  the  acta  complained  of,  in  order  to  bring 
(hem  to  trial  and  punishment,  but  without  succeM.  In 
regand  to  the  threat  of  retaliation,  he  treated  it,  as  it 
detervedi  and  stated  that  he  was  ready  for  any  course 
of  policy  which  the  Mexican  authorities  decided  to 
fidopt.* 

During  the  ensuing  summer,  General  Taylor  found 
iuniseif  unable  to  control  the  lawlessness  of  the  ran- 
gers; and  so  many  unprovoked  outrages  were  com- 
mitted, the  authors  of  which  could  very  rarely  be  ascer- 
Uanedy  that,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  himself  and  to  Ub 
country,  he  ordered  a  number  of  the  more  turbulent 
and  refractory  among  them  to  be  summarily  dismissed 
from  the  service,  regarding  them  as  being  wholly  un- 
worthy to  belong  to  the  American  army.f  Collisions, 
growing  out  of  these  outrages,  frequently  took  place ; 
but  the  departments  of  Tamaulipas  and  New  Leon, 
with  this  exception,  were  generally  quiet.  The  active 
^qperations  of  the  war  were  carried  on  upon  a  diflerent 

•  •«  It  k  with  psin  that  I  find  myaelf  under  the  neceeiity  of  addreeilng 
yoo  in  a  manner  to  which  I  am  little  aocnatomed ;  but  I  have  been 
pfioTolced  to  do  flo  by  the  object  and  the  manner  of  your  commnnica- 
tkm,  which  is  objectionable,  in  my  estimation,  aa  well  in  Re  inahiiia- 
lioni  as  in  its  tone.  With  respect  to  the  implied  threat  of  retaliation,  I 
beg  jom  to  understand  that  I  hold  it  at  its  tme  worth,  and  that  I  am  at 
«H  times  prepared  to  act  aocofdingly,  whatever  may  be  the  policy  or 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  which  the  Mexican  goremment,  or  its 
generab,  may  thinli  it  proper  to  adopt."— Extract  from  the  letter  of 
General  Taylor. 

f  AssassinatioDs  and  outrages,  of  the  most  baibaroiia  and  revolting 
Character,  that  could  not  have  been  provoked  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
rangers,  were  committed  by  the  regular  and  irregular  Mexican  troops. 
Hie  cruelties  practised  by  the  Mexicans  during  the  revolution  in  TVxas, 
and  die  war  with  the  United  States,  no  doubt  instigated  the  volunteen 
to  some  extent ;  but,  however  Justly  the  former  may  have  been  pun- 
ished, the  cruelly  of  the  rangers  was  none  the  Isas  dsMrving  of  can- 
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theatre,  and  General  Taylor  remained  strictly  on  the 
defensive.* 

Early  in  July,  Colonel  Gates,  of  the  8rd  artillery,  the 
commanding  officer  at  Tampica,  received  information 
that  a  number  of  American  prisoners,  entitled  to  lib- 
eration, were  at  or  near  Huejutla,  over  one  hundred 
miles  in  the  interior  of  Tamaulipas,  where  General 
Garey  had  established  his  head-quarters,  with  a  force 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  strong.  Being  anxibus 
to  liberate  them  as  soon  as  possible,  Colonel  Gates  or- 
dered Colonel  De  Russey,  of  the  Louisiana  volunteers, 

*  In  hit  letter  to  General  Oaines,  befi>re  alluded  to,  dated  NoTembor 
8th,  1846,  General  Taylor  avowed  himself  in  faTor  of  withdrawing  tiM 
American  troops  to  a  defensive  line,  extending  from  some  point  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  and  at  the  same  time  enforcing  a  rigid 
blockade  of  the  Mexican  porta,  as  the  surest  mode  of  conquering  m. 
peace.  The  same  idea  was  adTocated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  C«f- 
olina,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  during  the  session  of  1847-48; 
propositions  for  a  large  increase  of  the  army  being  then  before  CongreM. 
The  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  formerly  Minister  to  Mexico,  and  Secretary 
of  War,  also  approved  of  that  policy,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Butler, 
a  senator  in  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  dated  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, 1847,  and  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  on  the  SSnd 
of  January  following.  Mr.  Poinsett  instances,  in  support  of  hk  aigii> 
ment.  the  failure  of  the  Russian  government  permanently  to  enforce  her 
authority  over  the  Caucasians.  But  the  two  cases  are  hardly  analogoiML 
The  Caucasians  are  wild,  fierce,  and  intractable,  while  the  Mexieene 
are  indolent,  cowardly,  and  treacherous, — tyrannical  as  maslefs,  hot 
slavish  as  subjects ;  the  former  have  few  or  no  towns,  and  when  diivea 
from  them,  they  regarded  the  deprivation  as  of  little  consequenee,  while 
the  latter  looked  upon  their  capital,  and  their  principal  citiea,  as  tluir 
main  dependence  and  reliance ;  and,  more  than  all,  Russia  desired  to 
make  a  permanent  conquest,  which,  of  itself,  was  well  calcalated  It 
arouse  an  untiring  and  undying  spirit  of  hostility. 

Had  Mexico  been  inhabited  by  any  other  race,  except  a  peof^  de» 
scended  from  a  Spanish  stock,  perhaps  the  defensive  poliey  wookl  bevie 
been  the  most  desirable.  Such  a  policy,  however,  would  have  bf«a  ef 
little  or  no  avail  against  the  Mexican  guerilleros.  It  was  the  offensivt 
measures  adopted  by  the  American  commanders,  and  those  akme,  whtt 
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to  proceed  to  Huejutla,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
126  men,  in  order  to  communicate  with  General  Garey» 
and  effect  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners. 

Colonel  De  Russey  left  Tampico  on  the  8th  of  July 
with  his  command,  consisting  of  one  company  of  the 
8rd  artillery,  Captain  Wyse,  with  a  field- piece  ;  a  com- 
pany of  dragoons,  under  Captain  Boyd  and  Lieutenant 
Taneyhill ;  a  detachment  of  Louisiana  volunteers,  un- 
der Captains  Mace  and  Seguine ;  and  a  small  party  of 
Tampico  rangers,  a  volunteer  company  organized  by 
'  Colonel  Gates  for  the  defence  of  the  post.  Passing  up 
the  river  Panuco,  in  steamers,  about  sixty  miles,  and 
then  marching  by  land  through  Asulwama,  the  alcalde 
of  which  was  made  acquainted  with  the  friendly  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition,  and  cheerfully  furnished  the 
command  with  supplies,  Colonel  De  Russey  arrived  at 
Taotayuka,  twenty-five  miles  from  Huejutla,  on  the 
11th  instant  The  alcalde  of  this  town  was  also  in- 
formed of  the  obje<5t  of  his  mission  ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  he  continued  his  march.  So  far  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  a  military  officer  who  might  ac- 
company him  to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Garey 
and,  although  he  anticipated  that  preparations  for  de 

Uwj  feared  and  dreaded.  In  a  ipeech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  on  tht 
4th  of  Janvaiy,  1848,  Mr.  Calhoun  made  use  of  the  following  bold  and 
■tiiking  figure : — "  Mexico  is  to  us  aa  a  dead  body,  and  this  is  the  onlj 
way  [the  defensive  policy]  that  we  can  cut  the  cord  which  binds  us  tm 
the  corpse."  Had  the  distinguished  senator  but  enlarged  a  little  upon 
his  idea,  and  inquired  how  Mexico  became  reduced  to  that  situation, 
would  he  not  have  refuted  his  own  argument  ^  She  was,  indeed,  pto^ 
trate  and  Ufeless, — but  why  1  Because  she  was  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant  ( 
—The  defensive  policy  would  have  released  her  from  that  grasp,  and  r»- 
■toved  her  towns  and  cities,  her  base  of  supplies,  and  all  her  most  val- 
uable internal  resources,— thus  inviting  a  bloody  and  vindictive  warfare, 
to  continue  as  long  as  a  single  man  could  be  feund  to  echo  **  the  wiM 
gwriUa'aeuna"  among  the  forges  of  tha  Sierra  Madrt.  . 

2? 
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fence  would  be  made,  he  intended  to  rely  on  the  whito 
flag  when  the  enemj  should  be  discovered,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  conflict,  at  least  until  the  pacific  nature  of 
his  visit  should  be  made  known. 

About  eight  miles  from  Tantayuka,  a  Mexican  In- 
dian was  met,  who  informed  Colonel  De  Russey  that 
Greneral  Garey,  with  a  large  force,  had  laid  an  ambus- 
cade for  him,  at  the  Calaboso  river,  one  mile  in  his 
front.  Captain  Boyd  was  then  in  advance  with  his 
company,  and  before  orders  could  be  sent  to  him  to 
fall  back  to  the  main  body»  a  rapid  discharge  of  fire- 
arms was  heard.  Colonel  De  Russey  hurried  forward 
with  the  remainder  of  his  detachment,  and  encountered 
the  dragoons  in  retreat,  having  already  lost  Captain 
Boyd  and  six  of  their  comrades.  On  approaching  tfas 
river,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy,  who  had  displayed 
considerable  sagacity  in"  their  choice  of  position,  bad 
cleared  the  ground  fixxn  bushes,  for  the  space  of  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  either  side  of  the  rosd« 
leaving,  beyond  the  now  open  ground,  a  dense  hedge 
of  chaparral,  in  rear  of  which  a  fence  had  been  con* 
structed  as  an  obstacle  to  the  movements  of  cavalry. 
The  main  body  of  Greneral  Garey's  force  were  upoo 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  also  protected  in  theii 
fi-ont  by  thick  chaparral. 

A  charge  was  instantly  made  on  either  flank  by 
Captains  Mace  and  Seguine,  with  their  men,  and  tho ' 
ienemy  retired  hastily  across  the  river.  Captain  Wyse 
at  once  opened  his  fire  upon  the  main  body  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  which  was  kept  up  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when  the  enemy  manifested  a  disposition  to  abandon 
their  ground,  and  their  fire  altogether  ceased.  It  was 
now  ascertained  that  all  the  cartridges  but  three  had 
been  exhausted,  and  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  firoin 
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ihe  towns  through  which  the  Americans  had  passed, 
were  discovered  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  who 
had  succeeded  in  capturing  about  ninety  mules,  laden 
with  the  provisions,  the  money,  and  clothing  of  the  de- 
tachment It  was  also  known  that  the  road  to  Hu^- 
•utla  lay  through  a  gorge  flanked  by  steep  acclivities, 
and  that  the  prisoners  had  been  removed.  In  this 
position  of  aflairs,  Colonel  De  Russey  determined  to 
retrace  his  steps  with  his  small  command. 

After  the  retrograde  movement  commenced,  the 
Mexicans  began  to  harass  the  American  rear,  but  they 
were  always  repulsed,  with  great  loss,  by  Captain 
Mace,  who  poured  upon  them  his  volleys  of  musketry 
with  good  eflect.  On  ascending  a  hill  about  one  mile 
from  Tantayuka,  a  desperate  rush  was  made  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  rear-guard  was  driven  in.  Captain 
Wyse  promptly  unlimbered  his  gun,  and  dispersed  the 
Mexicans  with  two  discharges  of  canister.  In  this 
manner  the  detachment  returned  to  Tantayuka,  keep- 
ing up  a  continued  flght  throughout  the  whole  distance 
of  nine  miles.  When  they  reached  the  town,  the  en- 
emy appeared  in  their  front  to  oppose  them.  The 
field-piece  was  again  discharged,  and  again  scattered 
the  enemy  in  confusion. 

Colonel  De  Russey  now  posted  his  men  on  a  mound 
overlooking  the  town  ;  powder  and  ball  were  procured 
at  the  stores ;  and  a  number  of  cartridges  were  pre- 
pared, by  using  champagne  bottles,  as  a  substitute  for 
tin  cylinders,  which  were  half  filled  with  balls,  and 
the  remaining  space  packed  with  earth.  Musket  car- 
tridges for  the  infantry  were  also  manufactured,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  to  defend  the  position. 
At  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  a  message 
was  received  from  General  Garey  demanding  the  im 
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mediate  surrender  of  the  force.  Colonel  De  Russey 
replied  that  this  was  impossible,  and  then  informed  the 
bearer  of  the  message  of  the  object  of  his  visit.  The 
latter  stated,  in  answer,  that  there  had  been  some  mis- 
understanding in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  arranged 
an  interview  between  General  Garey  and  Colonel  De 
Russey,  to  take  place  in  a  few  hours.  The  Mexican 
officers  failed  to  keep  the  appointment,  and  suspecting 
treachery,  Colonel  De  Russey  ordered  his  men  under 
arms,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th 
continued  his  retreat  towards  Tampico,  protected  by 
the  darkness.  Shortly  after  daylight  the  enemy  again 
appeared  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  detachment 
Whenever  they  attempted  to  make  a  close  attack  they 
were  driven  off  by  the  Are  of  the  field-piece  or  mus- 
kets, though  the  pursuit  was  continued  for  more  than 
fifty  miles  beyond  Tantayuka.  The  detachment  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  reaching  Tampico,  having  lost,  in 
the  afiair  at  the  Calaboso  river,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
treat, fifteen  killed  and  mortally  wounded,  ten  wounded, 
and  three  missing.*  The  enemy  lost  nearly  two  hun- 
dred in  killed  and  wounded. 

During  the  absence  of  Colonel  De  Russey,  Colonel 
Gates  was  informed  of  his  critical  situation,  and  it  was 
also  rumored  that  an  attack  upon  Tampico  was  con- 
templated; whereupon,  he  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  Colonel  Wilson,  at  Vera  Cruz,  with  a 
request  that  he  might  be  reinforced.  There  being  no 
disposable  troops  belonging  to  the  army,  at  that  post. 
Commodore  Perry  sent  a  small  party  of  marines  to 

*  Among  the  killed,  or  mortally  wounded,  were  Captain  Ikjd  mod 
Uentenant  Taneyhill.  Hairing  no  surgeon  or  means  of  transportatioo. 
Colonel  De  Russey  was  compelled  to  leare  Lieutenant  TaneyhiD  and 
two  priTates,  all  mortally  wounded,  at  the  house  of  the  alcalde  in  Tan- 
tayuka, when  eToy  atUntipn  was  paid  to  their  wanti. 
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Timpbo.  In  the  meantime  Colonel  Gates  had  ordered 
a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  move 
up  the  Panuco  to  the  support  of  Colonel  De  Russey, 
who  did  not  effect  a  junction  with  the  latter  until  after 
the  enemy  had  ceased  to  molest  his  command.  The 
alarm  at  Tampico  did  not  entirely  subside  for  a  number 
of  weeks.  The  ordinary  supplies  of  the  market  were 
nearly  cut  off,  and  General  Garey  was  reported  to  be 
moving  upon  the  town  with  3,000  troops.  On  the  29th 
of  July  the  schooner  Petrel,  Lieutenant  Moore  in  com- 
mandp  proceeded  up  the  Panuco»  in  tow  of  the  steamer 
Undine,  with  a  detachment  of  marines  on  board,  and  a 
fieU-piece  in  addition  to  her  armament ;  but  she  re* 
turned  without  accomplishing  any  thing,  except  that 
the  enemy  were  intimidated  frbm  making  any  attack 
upon  Tampico,  if  it  had  been  in  contemplation.* 

Exaggerated  rumors  of  the  approach  of  large  bodies 
of  troops  constantly  reached  the  American  camp  at, 
Buena  Yista,  where  General  Wool  remained  in  com- 
mand, during  the  summer  of  1847.  General  Urrea 
was  known  to  be  at  Tula  with  about  1,500  troops,  and 
after  General  Valencia  was  ordered  to  Mexico,  with 
his  division.  General  Filisola  was  left  at  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi  with  8,000  men.  Canales  also  roamed  about  the 
country  with  several  hundred  men,  always  taking  care, 
however,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  harm.  Most  of 
the  rumors  in  circulation  had  reference  to  the  move- 
ments of  one  or  more  of  these  commanders,  and  par- 

•  Towards  tlie  latter  part  of  November,  the  Indian  population  near 
Httcjutla  roee  againat  the  troops  stationed  there,  and  eommenoed  mur- 
dering the  white  inhabitanto.  The  latter  were  now  very  willing  to  im- 
ploie  aid  firom  the  American  commander  at  Tampica  Notwithstand- 
ing their  fimner  treacherous  behavior,  Colonel  GkOes  humanely  sent 
Captain  West,  with  two  companies  of  tha  Louisiana  voluBteeiB,  to  their 
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ties  were  frequently  dispatched  in  diflbrent  directioB^ 
to  obtain  infonnation.  In  July,  a  detachment  waa 
sent  to  Pairas  to  capture  Seiior  Agtdrre,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Coahuila,  but  they  came  back  without  Hia 
Excellency,  though  bringing  with  them  a  quantity  of 
captured  proTisiona. 

In  the  expectation  of  being  ordered  to  advance  into 
the  interior,  General  Taylor  directed  a  camp  of  inatrao* 
tion  to  be  formed  at  Mier,  early  in  the  summer,  in  or- 
der to  have  his  troops  ready  for  active  duty  in  the 
field.  The  camp  was  organized  by  General  Hopping 
who  was  placed  in  command  of  the  upper  district  on  the 
Rio  Grande — Colonel  Davenport,  of  the  1st  infantry, 
being  assigned  to  the  lower  district.  Colonel  Belknap^ 
of  the  8th  infantry,  was  ordered  to  take  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  camp,  but  before  it  had  fairly  gone  into 
operation.  General  Taylor  received  orders  to  detach  a 
large  portion  of  his  troops  to  reinforce  the  column  un- 
der G^eneral  Scott.  The  brilliant  results  which  had 
attended  the  operations  of  the  General-in-Chief  on  the 
line  of  the  National  Road,  and  the  necessity  of  opening 
his  communications  with  the  sea-coast,  rendered  it  as 
necessary  as  it  was  advisable,  to  strengthen  his  column 
without  delay.  Several  new  volunteer  regiments  had 
previously  joined  General  Taylor,  together  with  three 
regiments  of  infantry  raised  undef  the  ten  re^ment 
bill,  and  a  part  of  the  8rd  dragoons. 

Instructions  were  received  by  General  Taylor,  in 
August,  to  send  all  his  disposable  troops  to  Vera  Cruz; 
and,  in  accordance  therewith.  General  Gushing,  with 
his  brigade,  consisting  of  the  18th  infantry,  Cok>nel 
Echols,  and  the  Massachusetts  volunteers,  Colonel 
Wright;  and  General  Lane,  with  the  4th  Ohio,  Cob- 
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nal  Brough,  and  4th  Indiana,  Colonel  Gorman,  fonningf 
the  brigade  under  his  command  ;  together  with  fiva 
conpanies  of  Texan  rangers,  under  Colonel  Hays,  wera 
ordered  to  embark  forthwith  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
(General  Marshall  was  also  directed  to  join  General 
Scott,  with  two  regiments  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  re- 
cently enrolled,  and  on  their  Way  to  Vera  Cruz. 

After  the  departure  of  these  troops,  General  Taylor 
had  about  6,000  men  under  his  command,  including 
ten  companies  of  regular  dragoons,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent regiments  ;  and  nine  companies  of  regular  artil- 
lery, also  belonging  to  different  regiments,  and  serving 
with  batteries,  or  garrisoning  the  forts  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  Besides  the  regular  cavalry,  there  were  five 
companies  of  Texas  horse,  and  four  companies  of  mount- 
ed volunteers  from  different  states.  The  10th  infantry, 
Colonel  Temple,  was  ordered  to  garrison  Matamoras 
and  Camargo.  Colonel  Butler,  with  the  companies  of 
the  3rd  dragoons,  was  also  stationed  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Colonel  Tibbalts  garrisoned  Monterey  with  six  compa- 
nies of  the  16th  infantry,  and  the  remaining  fbur  com- 
panies of  his  regiment  occupied  Seralvo.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fauntleroy,  with  his  squadron  of  the  2nd  dra- 
goons, and  the  battery  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bragg, 
were  stationed  at  General  Taylor's  camp  at  Walnut 
Springs.  At  Buena  Vista  and  Saltillo,  were  the  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  regiments,  under  Colonels 
Hamtranck  and  Paine,  and  the  2nd  Mississippi  rifles. 
Colonel  R.  Davis,  with  the  heavy  battery  of  Captain 
Prentiss,  the  light  battery  of  Captain  Deas,  and  several 
companies  of  regular  and  volunteer  cavalry,  all  under 
the  orders  of  General  Wool. 

A  forward  movj^ment  from  the  line  of  the  Sierra 
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Madre  being  now  abandoned,  for  the  present,  (General 
Taylor,  at  his  own  request,  was  permitted  to  returp 
home  in  November, — leaving  (General  Wool  in  com 
mand,  who  transferred  his  ^«d-^iiarters  to  Mocterey. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE   GULF   SaUADRON. 


Expedhion  againit  Tnspai^— Capture  of  the  Town— The  Caimelitan- 
Recaptora  of  Tabasco — Repeated  Skirmishes  with  the  Enemj— A^ 
fiur  at  Tinralte— AbandoDment  of  the  Citj— Difficulties  in  Yucatan. 

After  his  return  from  Alvarado,  Commodore  Perry 
did  not  allow  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Ghilf  Squad- 
ron to  remain  for  a  long  time  rolling  lazily  at  anchor  in 
the  roadstead  of  Vera  Cruz, — swinging  slowly  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  or  tossing  uneasily  when  the 
breath  of  the  fitful  norther  swept  over  the  foaming 
waters.  Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  an 
expedition  against  Tuspan,  and  as  soon  as  every  thing 
could  be  got  in  readiness,  he  left  Vera  Cruz  with  the 
steamers  Mississippi,  Spitfire,  Vixen,  and  Scourge ;  the 
frigate  Raritan ;  sloops  of  war  John  Adams,  Albany, 
Germantown,  and  Decatur;  bomb- vessels  Vesuvius, 
^tna,  and  Hecla;  and  the  schooners,  or  gunboats, 
Bonita,  Petrel,  and  Reefer.  Nearly  500  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Ohio  and  Potomac,  both  of  which  remained 
off  Vera  Cruz,  were  distributed  among  the  different 
vessels. 

The  steamers  were  obliged  to  wait,  for  some  dajrs, 
at  the  island  of  Lobos,  for  the  arrival  of  the  sailing  ves- 
sels ;  and  a  brief  delay  afterwards  took  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dispersion  of  the  squadron  by  a  norther. 
But  all  was  ready  for  the  landing,  on  the  morning  of 
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the  18th  of  April, — ^the  day  on  which  the  heights  of 
Cerro  Gordo  were  carried  by  the  troops  under  Greneral 
Scott.  The  Mississippi  anchored  off  the  bar  of  Tuspan 
river ;  the  small  steamers — ^their  masts  being  taken  out, 
and  otherwise  lightened — took  the  gunboats  and  barges 
in  tow,  carrying  in  all  1,200  men,  armed  with  cutlasses, 
pistols,  and  muskets,  and  two  pieces  of  field  artillery ; 
and  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  remained  at  an- 
chor under  Tuspan  shoals,  from  six  to  eight  miles  east- 
ward of  the  bar. 

The  Spitfire,  under  Captain  Tatnall,  led  the  way 
over  the  bar,  followed  by  the  Vixen  and  Scourge^  each 
tiaving  a  gunboat  in  tow.  Two  of  the  steamers  struck ; 
but  they  soon  ploughed  their  way  over  the  sand,  and 
dashed  through  the  breakers.  At  noon  the  whole  flo- 
tilla had  entered  the  river.  Commodore  Perry  then 
hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on  board  the  Spitfire,  and 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  stream.  About  five 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  two  forts  were  dis- 
covered, on  the  right  bank,  the  guns  of  which  began  to 
play  briskly  upon  the  squadron.  The  small  boats  were 
immediately  manned  with  storming  parties,  and  darted 
for  the  shore,  under  cover  of  a  rapid  fire  from  the 
steamers  and  gunboats.  The  Mexicans  did  not  wait 
to  meet  the  assailants,  but  retreated  down  one  side  of 
the  hill,  as  the  gallant  tars  from  the  American  vessels 
sprang  up  the  other,  shouting  and  cheering  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.  The  forts  being  captured,  the  flotilla 
again  moved  forward. 

On  approaching  Tuspan,  another  fort  erected  on  a 
high  hill,  commanding  the  town,  opened  on  <he  squad- 
ron. Volleys  of  musketry  were  fired,  at  the  same  timey 
from  the  thickets  of  chaparral  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Two  parties  were  now  limded ;  one  of  whom  proceeded 
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sistance, and  the  other  entered  the  town.  Most  of  the 
iahabitaiifji  bad  fled  into  the  interior,  and  but  very  few 
soMiers  were  seen^  who  were  brave  enough  to  stand, 
even  for  a  few  moments,  before  the  American  &re« 
Cdmmodofe  Perry  took  possession  of  the  town,  having 
lost  but  seventeen  men,  killed  and  wounded,  during  the 
day,  and  ordered  the  forts  on  the  river  to  be  destroyed.* 
Those  inhabitants  who  were  peaceably  disposed,  were 
invited  to  return  and  resume  their  occupations;  mmL 
on  the  22nd  instant,  the  Commodore  ro-embarked  his 
forees,  and  set  sail  for  Vera  Cruz,  leaving  the  Albany 
and  Reefer,  under  Captain  Breese,  to  guard  the  river 
and  town,  and  also  directing  one  of  his  vessels  to  Uook- 
ade  the  stream  on  which  the  town  of  Soto  de  Marina 
is  situated. 

The  attempt  of  the  Mexican  government  to  annoy 
America  commerce,  by  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque, 
was  wholly  unsuccessful.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1846, 
the  Carmelita,  a  merchant  vessel,  was  seized  on  the 
high  seas  and  carried  into  Barcelona,  by  an  armed  ves- 
sel, called  the  Unico,  claiming  to  cruise  under  Mexican 
authority.  The  alleged  prize  was  at  once  restored  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  captcnrs  were  impris- 
oned for  trial.f  This  was  the  only  capture  made  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  American  merchantmen  pursued 
their  way,  from  shore  to  shore,  unmolested,  while  our 

•  Sereral  gans  of  the  Traxton,  which,  H  will  be  recollected,  was  lo«t 
on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Tiif{Miii  river,  in  the  Munmer  of  1846,  m%n 
found  mounted  in  the  Ibrte.  These,  with  a  number  of  other  articles  be- 
longing to  the  same  Tessel,  were  aH  reeovered,  and  takaa  away  bj  the 
sqoadroB. 

t  Aiuraa]  Report  of  the  Secretsiy  of  At  If  a^,  I>eeember  Sih, 
1847. 
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vessels  of  war  continued  the  rigid  Uockade  of  the  Mex* 
ican  ports. 

The  next  enterpiise  of  any  moment,  ondertaken  07 
Commodore  Perry,  was  a  visit  to  Tabasco,  whose  citi- 
zens had  threatened  the  population  of  Fronteira  with 
their  vengeance,  for  daring  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  American  vessels.  The  JStna  and  Bonita,  under 
Commander  Van  Brunt,  were  sent  to  protect  the  place 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Tuspan,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
June  the  Spitfire  left  Vera  Cruz,  and  arrived  at  Fron- 
teira on  the  8rd  instant,  where  she  remained  until  the 
11th.  She  then  ran  down  the  coast,  fringed  with  the 
rich  Campeachy  dye-woods,  and  adorned  with  the 
beautiful  forests,^- 

"  Where  the  pahn  tapen,  and  the  orense  gbwi, 

Where  the  light  bamboo  weaves  her  feathery  acieeii, 

And  her  fiurihade  the  matdilf  ceitm  throw*  \-^ 

to  Laguna,  the  highest  port  of  Yucatan,*  sixty  miles 
distant  from  Fronteira.  The  steamer  Scorpion,  bomb- 
vessel  Hecia,  and  a  gunboat,  under  Commander  Bige- 
low,  were  at  Laguna;  and  on  the  12th  instant,  the 
Spitfire  returned  to  Fronteira,  in  company  with  the 
Scorpion,  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  up  the  river. 

Commodore  Perry  reached  Fronteira  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  other  vessels  of  the  attacking  squadron, 
on  the  13th  instant;  and,  at  sunset  on  the  following 
day,  the  flotilla  of  small  steamers  and  gunboats  weighed 
anchor,  and  commenced  ascending  the  stream.  Com- 
modore Perry,  in  the  Scorpion,  with  the  brig  Waah- 

•  Tacatan  ngniiied  her  willingneM  to  leanita  with  the  oUmt  Keii- 
•an  States,  under  the  eonstitation  adopted  after  the  return  of  8aala 
Anna;  hot  she  took  veiy  little  part  in  the  war.    Svppliee  had  baon 

■hippeil  fiwm  Lagona,  but  thk  eoold  not  be  cootinoed  after  the  Uoekate 
•f  the  port 
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ington  and  bomb- vessel  Vesuvius  in  tow,  moved  in 
advance  ;  followed  by  the  Spitfire,  with  the  bomb-ves- 
sel Stromboli,  and  the  Bonita ;  the  Vixen,  having  the 
iEtna  in  tow ;  and  the  Scourge,  with  a  schooner  con- 
taining the  apparatus  of  Captain  Taylor  to  lighten  the 
vessels  over  any  obstruction  in  the  river.  Each  vessel 
towed  from  ten  to  twenty  small  boats,  loaded  down  to 
the  gunwales  with  armed  sailors  and  marines,  and  field 
artillery.  The  whole  force  amounted  to  about  1,500 
men,  and  the  aquatic  procession,  which  was  nearly  six 
miles  in  length,  presented  a  most  imposing  sight,  as  it 
wound  up  the  crooked  stream. 

At  sunset  on  the  15th,  the  flotilla  arrived  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  "  Devil's  Bend,"  near  which  obsta- 
cles had  been  sunk  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  river. 
Here  they  were  su^idenly  hailed  by  volleys  of  musketry 
fired  from  the  thick  screen  of  mangrove-trees  on  the 
starboard  bank.  Streams  of  grape  and  canister  were 
instantly  poured  upon  the  enemy,  who  soon  deserted 
the  bushes ;  and  the  vessels  then  came  to  anchor  for 
the  night.  A  straggling  fire  was  kept  up,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  attack  the  Americans,  who  had 
prepared  themselves  against  a  surprise. 

The  morning  of  the  I6th  dawned  beautifully,  and 
the  fragrant  and  balmy  breeze  that  stole  through  the 
branches  of  the  tall  palms  bending  so  gracefully  over 
the  stream,  scarcely  disturbed  its  silvery  current 
Lieutenant  May  was  now  ordered  forward  with  a 
boat's  crew  to  sound  the  river,  and  the  other  vessels 
followed  to  protect  him.  While  engaged  in  making 
the  soundings,  the  party  were  fired  upon  from  a  con- 
cealed breastwork,  which  was  silenced  by  the  guns  of 
the  squadron.  Commodore  Perry  then  determined  to 
land  a  part  of  his  force,  and  assault  the  town  in  rear. 
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while  the  vessels  should  move  up  and  attack  it  in  front. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  commodore  put  off  for  the  shore, 
with  800  men  in  sixty  barges,  and  eight  six-pouuder 
guns.  An  irregular  militia  foroe,*  under  Geueral 
Bruno,  had  been  organized  to  defend  the  approaches  to 
Tabasco,  but  the  landing  was  not  seriously  opposed. 
The  Americans  sprang  up  the  steep  banks  of  the  river, 
with  deafening  shouts,  dragging  the  field-pieces  after 
them,  and  dashed  along  the  road  leading  to  the  town, 
Dut  four  miles  distant  by  tlie  land  route.f 

The  vessels  remained  at  anchor  for  about  two  hours, 
when  they  again  moved  up  the  river,  running  over  the 
bar  in  nine  feet  water,  and  turning  up  some  of  the  piles 
which  formed  the  chevaux-de-frise.  The  drums  beat 
to  quarters,  and  the  men  all  took  their  stations,  antici- 
pating a  warm  reception  from  the  enemy.  On  turn- 
ing the  bend  below  Fort  Accachappa,  its  heavy  twenty- 
four-pounders  sent  forth  a  thundering  peal,  which  was 
promptly  answered  by  the  long  guns  of  the  flotilla, 
whose  shot  and  shell  told  with  singular  precision.  V(d- 
leys  of  musketry  were  also  rained  incessantly  from  the 
bushes,  and  the  carbines  of  the  Americans  were  soon 
actively  served.  In  a  few  moments'  the  Mexican  flag 
was  struck;  three  or  four  rounds  of  short -fused  shell 
and  grape  were  thrown  from  the  Spitfire ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant Porter  then  pulled  for  the  shore  with  about 

*  The  central  govenuiMnt  of  Mexico  made  lew  or  so  attenqpte  to  aid 
the  departments  remote  fiom  the  capital,  and  left  them  to  relj  mainlj 
upon  their  own  reeooreea.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Tabaaeo  been  more 
united,  the  Amexicans  would  probaUj  have  firand  greater  diAoiltj  ia 
eaptoring  the  town,  but  it  has  long  been  the  theatre  of  inceMant  bnilf 
and  strifes,  and  was  poorly  prepared  to  Rfeist  an  invader. 

t  Commodore  Perry  landed  apon  the  same  spot  where  CSoit6s  em* 
bayked  a  part  of  his  ibiee,  onder  AvUa,  prenons  to  his  ei^tm  of  T^ 
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twenty  men,  and  displayed  the  stripes  and  stars  on  the 
captured  fort.  The  breastwork  was  pierced  for  four 
guns,  three  of  them  twentyofbur-pounderay  and  the 
fourth  a  smaller  piece.  Three  aix-pomkier  field-pieces 
were  also  found  in  the  foirt,  which  were  borne  away  as 
trophies, — the  other  guns  being  spiked. 

In  the  meanthne  a  party  from  the  Scorpion  had 
landed  in  the  city,  about  half  a  mile  further  up,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  alcalde,  who  surrendered  the 
place.  A  considerable  force,  under  General  Garcia, 
had  been  stationed  in  the  city  for  its  protection,  and 
disregarding  the  action  of  the  civil  authorities,  they 
commenced  firing  upon  the  Americans  from  the  house- 
tops and  corners  of  the  streets.  Midshipman  Brice- 
land  broke  a  bole  through,  the  roof  of  the  Governor's 
house,  and  planted  the  American  flag  amidst  a  shower 
of  bullets.  Commodore  Ferry  shortly  after  came  up 
with  the  land  force,  having  driven  the  Mexican  mili- 
tia, from  thicket  to  thicket,  as  he  advanced ;  and  the 
armed  parties  of  the  enemy  now  abandoned  the  town 
to  the  victors. 

Leaving  the  Spitfire,  Vixen,  Scourge  and  ^tna,  as 
guard-ships  at  Tabasco,  Commodore  Perry  returned  to 
Fronteura  with  the  remainder  of  th^  flotilla.  The  Mex- 
icans were  not  disposed  to  rest  quiet,  especially  when 
so  feeble  a  force  was  left  to  overawe  them.  Including 
the  marines,  the  Americans  could  muster  but  175  men 
to  serve  ashore.  These  were  quartered  in  the  main 
plaza,  vnth  three  field-pieces,  and  the  guns  of  the  vessels 
were  trained  so  as  to  rake  the  suburbs  with  shell.  The 
Mexican  guerilleros  prowled  about  the  town  every 
nighty  plundering  the  citizens,  and  annoying  the  Amer* 
icans  on  shore.  During  the  day  they  secreted  them- 
selves in  the  thickets  and  thatched  huts  on  the  outskirts 
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of  the  city,  or  in  the  neighboring  viDages.  Several 
skirmishes  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  a  number 
of  the  light  bamboo  cottages  were  burned  by  the  Amer- 
icaDs.  At  length  the  latter  became  nearly  worn  out 
with  incessant  watching  and  fighting,  and  the  Vixen 
was  dispatched  to  Commodore  Perry  for  assistance. 
She  returned  on  the  29th  of  June,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  100  sailors  and  marines ;  and  on  the  1st  of 
July  a  force  of  200  men,  consisting  of  ninety  marines^ 
under  Lieutenants  Slack,  Shuttleworth  and  Adams,  the 
crew  of  the  Spitfire  under  Lieutenant  Porter,  and  a 
number  of  officers  and  volunteers,  firom  the  Scorpion* 
iEtna,  and  Scourge,  with  two  field-pieces,  marched 
against  Timulte,  a  small  village  four  miles  from  Ta^ 
basco.  About  five  hundred  of  the  Tabasco  militia,  un- 
der Generals  Chigan^  and  Garcia,  were  in  ambuscade 
near  the  town,  and  fired  upon  the  party  as  they  ap- 
proached. The  contest  was  brief  The  guns  were 
fired  but  twice  before  the  enemy  were  seen  scattering 
through  the  bushes  in  flight  The  sailors  and  marines 
pursued  them  till  they  were  quite  exhausted,  when  or- 
ders were  given  to  return  to  Tabasco,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  sunset,  having  captured  a  large  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  killed  and  wounded  firom 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  of  the  enemy,  with  the 
loss  of  only  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded. 

Commodore  Perry  retained  possession  of  Tabasco 
until  the  122nd  of  July,  when  he  ordered  the  place  to  be 
evacuated,  not  caring  to  expose  the  health  of  his  men 
by  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  city.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants,  through  fear  of  the  ragged  and  half-starved 
soldiery,  who  had  previously  been  quartered  on  them, 
accompanied  the  American  vessels  to  Fronteira,  where 
Commander  Van  Brunt  was  directed  to  remain,  with 
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the  Scourge,  ^tna,  and  Bonita,  to  guard  the  river  and 
protect  the  inhabitants.  Commodore  Perry,  with  the 
rest  of  the  squadron,  returned  to  Vera  Cruz. 

During  the  further  continuance  of  hostilities,  thi 
Gulf  Squadron  was  principally  employed  in  enforcing 
the  blockade,  and  in  affording  relief  to  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Yucatan.  The  Indian  population  of  the 
department  manifested  symptoms  of  hostility  early  in 
the  winter  of  1847.  A  disturbance  took  place  at  Tzi- 
mizin  in  February,  and  a  second  one  in  July  following. 
Subsequently  the  Indian  population  rose  in  a  mass,  and 
commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  whites. 
The  latter  were  forced  to  fly  to  the  seaports,, and  took 
refuge  on  board  the  vessels  lying  on  the  coast.  Com- 
modore Perry  assisted  them  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and 
a  treaty  was  finally  concluded  between  the  leading 
men  of  the  two  races,  when  quiet  and  order  were  re- 
stored. 
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CHAPTER  XVIt 

CLOSING   SCENES   OF   THE   WAl. 

Defence  of  PoebU— OecnfMitiDn  of  ttie  ProniiMiil  Potnli  09  tke  |f«- 
tioDiJ  Road— March  of  General  Laoe  to  the  Belief  of  Cokmel  Cbilds 
— Battle  of  Huamantla— Attack  on  Atlizco— The  GKieril|ero»— Open- 
ing of  Gkneral  Scott's  Commnnicatloni— The  Mexican  Congreai  and 
Goyernment— NegoCiatioBa  Reaumed— The  Army  in  the  Capital— 
Olden  for  the  Collection  of  Tajiaa**ExpediltOD  to  Tab«acan— AMri 
in  California — Capture  of  Qiuiyamas  and  Mazatlan — Defence  of  La 
Paz  and  San  Joe£— March  of  General  Price  upon  Chihuahua — Storm- 
ing of  Santa  Cm  de  Roaalee. 

Like  the  memorable  vetreat  of  the  British  army  from 
Burgos,  the  evacuation  of  their  capital  by  the  Mexican 
forces  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Its  consequences 
were  more  disastrous  than  the  loss  of  a  dozen  pitched 
battles.  The  legitimate  fruits  of  insubordination  wera 
speedily  visible ;  and  the  murmur — at  first  low,  but  por- 
tentous— soon  swelled  into  a  loud  and  general  outburst 
of  discontent.  There  were  angry  disputes  and  alter- 
cations among  the  officers;  and  the  leaven  of  strife, 
once  animated,  spread  rapidly  through  the  ranks. 
The  National  Guard  disbanded  by  companies  and  reg- 
iments,— many  of  their  number  returning  to  the  city, 
to  mingle  with  the  populace  and  excite  them  to  ven- 
geance,— some  flying  to  join  the  guerilla  bands  on  the 
line  of  the  National  road, — and  others,  who  did  not  care 
again  to  incur  the  hazards  and  chances  of  war,  escap- 
^ng  to  the  more  distant  sections  of  the  country. 

Santa  Anna  no  longer  possessed  the  ability  to  con^ 
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trol  the  turbulent  masses  of  which  his  army  was  com- 
posed ;  the  spell,  by  which  he  had  harmonized  the  dis- 
cordant elements,  was  dissolved ;  his  influence  was 
gone — the  wand  of  the  magician  broken.  Accom- 
panied by  from  three  to  four  thousand  infantry  and 
lancers,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  cky  of  Pu- 
ebla,  already  threatened  by  a  large  force  <^  irregular 
cavalry  and  guerilleros,  under  General  Rea.  General 
Alvarez,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  moved  round 
the  valley,  into  the  State  of  Oajaca;.and  still  another 
fragment  of  the  once  formidable  array,  consisting  of 
cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry,  followed  the  movement 
Id  Queretaro,  under  General  Herrera.  While  on  his 
way  to  the  new  seat  of  government,  the  acting  IVesi- 
dent,  Pena  y  Pena,  directed  an  order  to  be  issued  at 
Tduca,  requiring  Santa  Anna  to  surrender  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  under  his  immediate  orders  to  Gen- 
eral Rincon,  until  his  conduct  should  be  examined  into 
by  a  military  council.  Before  the  order  was  received, 
he  had  once  more  learned  how  vain  it  was,  bow  worse 
than  useless,  to  struggle  against  his  destiny. 

When  General  Scott  moved  from  Puebla  upon  the 
Mexican  capital,  it  will  be  remembered.  Colonel  Childs 
was  left  in  command  at  the  former  place,  with  a  garri- 
son composed  of  detachments  from  diSerent  regiments. 
His  actual  effective  force  numbered  about  400,  con- 
sisting of  one  company  of  the  drd  dragoons,  under  Cap- 
tain Ford,  one  company  of  the  2nd  and  one  of  the  4th 
artillery,  under  Captains  Kendrick  and  Miller,  and  six 
companies  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Black.*  Besides  these,  however,  there  were 
1,800  sick  in  the  hospitals — a  great  number  of  whom 

«  Colonel  Childs  had,  also,  a  company  of  Mexican  fpiea ,  nndfr  Cap* 
tain  Arria,  who  did  good  lemce  in  the  daftnce  af  tha  mij. 
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were  convalescent,  or  became  so  not  long  after  the  de 
parture  of  the  main  army,  and  were  capable,  either  of 
bearing  arms,  or  of  aiding,  in  some  other  manner,  in 
the  defence  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the  garrison, — 
which  was  thus  increased  to  near  1,400  men. 

During  the  occupation  of  Puebla  by  the  American 
forces,  Atlixco  became  the  seat  of  government  of  tbd 
state ;  guerilla  expeditions,  to  operate  in  different  di- 
rections, were  fitted  out  here;  and  it  was  also  the 
head-quarters  of  Greneral  Rea,  who  commanded  the 
regular  and  irregular  troops  in  this  quarter.  A  tolera- 
ble degree  of  quiet  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Puebla,  sub- 
sequent to  the  forward  movement  of  (xeneral  Scott, 
and  while  the  armistice  was  in  force,*  except  that,  on 
the  26th  of  August,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
appeared  in  sight,  and  captured  and  drove  off  a  num- 
ber of  mules.  A  small  party  of  twenty-six  men,  mostly 
teamsters,  immediately  mounted  and  started  in  pursuit 
Within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  city,  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  nearly  annihilated.  Ten  of  the 
party  were  killed,  several  badly  wounded,  and  a  few 
taken  prisoners. 

After  this  occurrence,  no  further  open  act  of  hos- 
tility took  place,  although  robberies  were  frequently 
committed  by  the  guerilleros,  in  the  city  and  its  vicin- 
ity, until  the  night  of  the  13th  of  September,  when  a 
warm,  but  desultory  fire,  was  opened  from  the  main 
street  leading  to  the  Plaza,  the  Tivoli,t  and  the  tops  of 

*  The  official  diipatchet  of  General  Scott,  communicatiaf  Uie  eventt 
of  the  19th  and  90th  of  Augoft,  which  were  lent  by  earrten  pionJcd 
with  paMpoitt  firom  Santa  Anna,  while  the  armLBtke  waa  in  force,  did 
not  reach  Puebla,  in  coniequence  of  the  gueriUeros  infetting  the  road. 

t  The  Tiwcid  ii  one  of  the  finett  omamenU  of  Puebla.  It  ia  a  moit 
beautifbl  promenade,  with  three  broad  avenuea,  liaed  with  lUtdy  treei, 
Mch  leparatod  by  a  itream  of  water. 
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some  of  the  neighboring  houses,  on  the  citadel  of  San 
Jos6,  within  the  protection  of  which  the  hospitals  had 
been  removed  upon  the  first  indications  of  an  outbreak. 
The  fire  proceeded  from  the  forces  of  General  Rea, 
about  4,000  in  number,  who  had  entered  the  town  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  with  a  determination,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
force  the  Americans  to  abandon  their  positions. 

San  3os€  was  the  head-quarters  of  Colonel  Chilas, 
and  the  principal  d^pdt  of  supplies.  The  immediate 
command  of  the  post  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Bbck,  who  had  with  him  four  companies  of  the 
1st  Pennsylvania,  Captain  Ford's  company  of  dragoons. 
Captain  Miller's  company  of  artillery,  and  a  battery  of 
mountain  howitzers  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Laidley, 
of  the  ordnance.  Two  other  prominent  points  in  the 
city, — Fort  Loretto,  and  the  Convent  of  Guadaloupe, — 
were  likewise  garrisoned.  The  latter  is  the  first  object 
of  importance  that  attracts  the  attention,  as  you  enter 
the  town  by  the  National  road,  from  the  east ;  it  is 
perched  on  an  eminence,  on  the  right,  commanding  the 
approaches  in  that  direction,  and  has  a  ditch  and  revet- 
ted wall  around  it ;  but,  during  the  siege,  it  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  Fort  Loretto,  on  the  same  ridge, 
but  lower,  and  further  to  the  west,  is  a  regular  work, 
with  four  barbette  batteries,  one  at  each  angle,  which 
commands  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  rakes  the  prin- 
cipal street.  This  was  garrisoned  by  about  350  men, 
consisting  of  Captain  Kendrick's  company  of  artillery, 
Captain  Hiirs  company  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  number  of  sick  who  were  convalescent,  with  two 
twelve-pounder  field  guns,  and  a  ten-inch  mortar — the 
whole  commanded  by  Major  Gwynn,  of  the  6th  in- 
fantry.   Captain  Morehead,  of  the  Ist  Pennsylvania, 
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occupied  the  Convent  of  Guadeloupe,  with  one  com- 
pany of  his  regiment ;  a  number  of  sick,  convalescent; 
and  two  mountain  howitzers,  under  Lieutenant  Ed- 
wards, of  the  2nd  artillery. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
September,  was  briskly  returned  by  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Black,  who  remained  with  his  command,  including 
the  inmates  of  the  hospital  able  to  carry  muskets,  on 
the  roofs  of  San  Jos6  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  til! 
the  morning  of  the  14th.  At  night^the  firing  recom- 
menced with  more  spirit  and  warmth,  and  was  contin- 
ued day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  until  the  gar- 
rison were  almost  worn  out  with  watching  and  exposure. 
The  number  of  the  assailants  was  augmented  daily,  and 
their  fire  grew  more  intense.  On  the  22nd  instant, 
Santa  Anna  arrived  with  the  troops  who  had  followed 
him  from  Mexico ;  and  the  domes  and  towers  of  the 
cathedral,  its  dark  gray  walls  of  porphyry,  and  the 
spires  and  roofs  of  the  humbler  church  edifices  in  the 
city,  were  vocal  with  the  merry  peals  rung  forth  t^ 
welcome  bis  approach.  A  prompt  discharge  of  shells 
and  round-shot  from  Fort  Loretto,  which  had  several 
times  silenced  unusual  disturbances  in  the  city,  or 
checked  the  enemy's  fire  when  it  became  too  hot,  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  ringing  of  the  bells. 

The  enemy,  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  had  sao- 
ceeded,  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  in  cutting 
off  all  kinds  of  supplies ;  but  they  vainly  attempted  to 
change  the  current  of  the  stream  of  water  on  which 
the  Americans  depended.  Fortunately,  the  latter  had 
secured  four  hundred  sheep  and  thirty  head  of  cattlCf 
the  very  night  before  the  flocks  and  herds  disappeared 
from  the  vicinity.  Still,  it  seemed  as  if  that  feeble  gar- 
rison must  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  numerous  arniy  that 
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had  invested  the  posts  they  occupied.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing their  precarious  position,  they  were  animated 
by  the  best  spirit,  and,  with  a  bold  and  determined 
front,  an  undoubting  confidence,  and  a  courage  of 
mailed  proo^  they  awaited  the  general  assault  which 
they  supposed  would  shortly  be  made.* 

On  the  23rd  instant,  a  dropping  fire  was  kept  up  oa 
San  Jos^ ;  and  a  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  were  sent 
against  Guadaloupe,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  se* 
yere  loss,  and  retired  in  great  haste  and  disorder.  A 
second  attempt  was  made  on  the  convent  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th,  by  a  party  about  500  strong,  under  a 
general  officer,  who  approached  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  breastwork,  and  discharged  their 
pieces.  A  brisk  fire  dispersed  them  in  a  moment,  with 
the  loss  of  ten  men  killed,  and  a  much  greater  number 
wounded.  Fort  Loretto  remained  unmolested,  though 
its  guns  rendered  essential  service,  in  checking  the 
constant  shower  of  bullets  poured  from  the  streets  and 
balconies,  the  house-tops  and  churches,  upon  the  gar* 
rison  of  San  Jos6. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  Santa  Anna  summoned 
Colonel  Childs  to  surrender,  informing  him  that  there 
were  8,000  men  in  his  vicinity,  but  offering  to  permit 
him  and  his  command,  if  they  evacuated  the  city  within 
a  certain  time,  to  join  General  Scott,  or  the  garrison 
of  Perote.  But  one  reply  could  be  given  to  the  sum- 
mons ; — where  duty  pointed,  there  inclination  led  the 

•  "  Never  did  troops  endure  more  fadgne,  hj  watching  night  aftei 
night,  lor  more  than  thirty  saccemTe  nights,  nor  exhihit  more  patienee, 
■pirit,  and  gallantrj.  Not  a  post  of  danger  could  present  itself,  bat  the 
gallant  fellows  were  ready  to  fill  it  Not  a  sentinel  could  be  shot,  but 
another  was  anxious  and  ready  to  take  his  place.  Officers  andsoldiera 
vied  with  each  other,  to  be  honored  martyrs  in  their  country's  cause." — 
OiScial  report  of  Colonel  CbUds,  October,  13th  1847. 
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way.  Colonel  Childs  assured  the  Mexican  commander, 
on  the  same  day,  that  his  means  were  ample ;  and  that, 
as  he  had  been  left  to  guard  the  positions  held  by  his 
troops,  he  should  defend  them  to  the  last.  He  then 
rode  to  the  different  posts,  and  communicated  both  the 
summons  and  reply  to  his  men,  who  gave  the  latter  a 
most  cordial  and  hearty  response. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  American  troops, 
no  attack  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  or  on  the 
following  day.  On  the  27th,  the  assault  was  resumed, 
and  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  from  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  cind  the  convents  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  Santa  Mo- 
nica. A  constant  fire  was  now  kept  up  from  Fort  Lo- 
retto,  from  which  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  suflfered 
severely.  Infantry  pickets  were  also  detailed  from  the 
fort,  who  became  warmly  engaged  with  parties  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Lieutenant  Lewis 
sallied  out  from  Guadaloupe,  with  a  party,  and  attacked 
a  body  of  Mexicans  firing  on  San  Jos6 ;  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  in  which  eight  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and 
a  great  number  wounded,  a  shower  of  rain  compelled 
him  to  retire.  Another  successful  sally  was  made  from 
the  same  point,  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  party  under 
Lieutenant  Bryan. 

During  the  night  of  the  !29th,  Santa  Anna  placed 
two  six-pounders  in  battery,  above  the  Tivoli,  pro- 
tected by  a  breastwork  of  cotton  bags,  which  opened 
with  much  spirit  on  San  Jos6,  in  the  morning  of  the 
80th  instant.  In  anticipation  of  this  movement.  Col- 
onel Childs  had  thrown  up  a  traverse  on  the'Raza,  and 
withdrawn  a  twelve-pounder  from  Fort  Loretto,  with 
which  he  returned  the  enemy's  fire.  Throughout  the 
day  the  firing  was  animated  and  incessant ;  but,  fail- 
uig  to  make  any  impression  on  the  Amefjcan  work% 
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the  Mexican  guns  ceased  playing  towards  nightfall, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  October,  Santa  Anna 
marched  out  from  the  city  with  his  troops,  and  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  meet  the  reinforcements  under- 
stood to  be  hastening  up  from  the  coast,  to  the  relief 
of  Colonel  Childs.  General  Rea  remained  with  his 
•forces,  and  continued  the  attack  with  vigor  and  zeal. 

Reinforcements  for  the  column  under  General  Scott 
were  constantly  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz,  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  and  were  dispatched  as  rapidly  as 
possible  into  the  interior,  to  open  his  communications^ 
and,  if  necessary,  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
Colonel  Hughes,  of  the  Maryland  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia volunteers,  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, with  a  battalion  of  his  regiment,  one  company 
of  the  11th  and  one  of  the  12th  infantry,  and  100 
Louisiana  cavalry — in  all  400  strong — together  with 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  guerilleros  were  discov- 
ered, as  usual,  at  the  Robbers'  Den ;  but  they  did  not 
attempt  to  impede  his  march.  On  the  9th  instant, 
the  command  approached  the  National  Bridge,  when 
the  enemy's  heads  were  seen  peeping  over  the  fortifi- 
cations on  the  heights.  The  guns  were  immediately 
planted  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  but  the 
Mexicans  were  found  to  be  posted  too  high  to  be 
cached  by  their  fire  ;  whereupon  Colonel  Hughes  or- 
dered the  hill  to  be  carried  with  the  bayonet.  Major 
Kenley  moved  up  in  reverse  with  three  companies,— ^ 
his  men  laying  aside  their  jackets  and  knapsacks,  and 
carrying  nothing  but  their  arms  and  canteens.  Nearly 
three  hours  were  spent  in  climbing  the  steep  ascent, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  clinging  to  the  roots,  and 
the  long  trailing  vines  of  the  dark  purple  grape,  that 
were  spread  all  over  the  hill-side.  On  reaching  thu 
22 
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crest,  the  party  paused  a  few  seconds  for  breath,  a&d 
then  dashed  into  the  fort  which  the  enemy  had  hur« 
riedly  evacuated.  Having  thus  driven  the  Mexicans 
from  the  position.  Colonel  Hughes  established  his  troops 
at  this  point,  to  keep  the  road  open. 

Colonel  Collins,  of  the  5th  Illinois,  followed  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Hughes  in  a  few  days,  with  a  part  of  - 
his  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  Louisiana  rangersi 
under  Captain  Fairchild,  and  took  post  at  the  Rio 
Frio.  He  was  once  attacked  by  the  guerilleros,  but 
repulsed  them  with  loss.  On  the  10th  of  September, 
Captain  Heintzleman,  of  the  !2nd  infantry,  left  Vera 
Cruz,  with  a  mixed  command  of  850  men,  and  halted, 
temporarily,  at  the  San  Juan  river.  General  Lane 
took  up  the  line  of  march,  on  the  19th  instant,  with 
over  1,700  men,^his  command  consisting  of  the  4th 
Ohio,  Colonel  Brough ;  4th  Indiana,  Colonel  Grorman ; 
Captain  Lewis'  company  of  Louisiana  cavalry ;  and  a 
detachment  of  recruits  for  different  r^ments  of  r^u- 
lars,  under  Captain  Simmons ;  together  with  the  light 
batteries  of  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  3rd  artillery,  and 
Lieutenant  Pratt,  of  the  2nd  artillery.  On  approach- 
ing the  San  Juan,  a  party  of  guerilleros  was  discov* 
ered  near  the  hacienda  of  Santa  Anna,  and  Captain 
Lewis  was  detached  with  his  company  in  pursuit, 
Lieutenant  Lilley,  with  a  part  of  the  company,  came 
up  with  the  enemy,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ensued,  in 
which  the  Mexicans  were  severely  worsted.  On  leav- 
ing Paso  de  Ovejas,  also,  the  rear-guard  was  fired 
upon  by  a  small  guerilla  force,  and  a  brief  conflict 
took  place,  in  which  Lieutenant  Kline,  of  Captain 
Lewis'  company,  was  killed.  The  enemy  were  again 
driven  ofl^  and  the  command  continued  their  mareh, 
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having  been  joined  by  the  detachmen*  ^nder  Captain 
Heintzleman. 

General  Lane  left  a  portion  of  the  Indiana  regiment, 
under  Major  McCoy,  at  the  Puente  Nacional ;  but, 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  Plan  del  Rio,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  he  learned  that  Major  Lally,  then  at  Ja- 
lapa,  had  received  orders  to  move  forward  to  Puebla 
with  ail  possible  speed.  General  Lane  instantly  sent 
an  express  back  to  the  National  Bridge,  with  orders 
for  Major  McCoy  to  join  him  at  once  with  all  the  dis- 
posabie  troops  at  the  post,  except  the  battalion  of  Col- 
onel Hughes'  regiment.  When  Major  McCoy  came 
up,  the  column  pressed  rapidly  forward  towards  Pu- 
ebla, through  Jalapa  and  Perote,  taking  with  them  the 
troops  under  Major  Lally  and  Colonel  Wynkoop.  At 
Perote,  General  Lane  wds  informed  that  a  large  force 
was  concentrating  in  his  front,  and,  on  reaching  the 
hacienda  of  San  Antonio  Tamaris,  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  October,  he  learned  that  the  enemy  were  at 
the  city  of  Huamantla,  which  lies  between  Perote  and 
Puebla,  and  a  little  east  of  the  National  road. 

Leaving  his  train  at  San  Antonio  Tamaris,  guarded 
by  the  Ohio  regiment,  Captain  Simmons'  detachment, 
and  Lieutenant  Pratt's  battery,  General  Lane  advanced 
against  Huamantla,  where  Santa  Anna  was  concen- 
trating his  forces,  for  the  last  time,  as  it  proved,  during 
the  war,  to  encounter  an  American  commander.  The 
force  moving  upon  Huamantla  was  something  more 
than  2,000  strong,*  and  consisted  of  four  companies 
of  the  1st  Pennsylvania,  under  Colonel  Wynkoop; 
Colonel  Gorman's  Indiana  volunteers ;  the  detach* 
ments  under  Major  Lally,  and  Captains  Heintzleman 
and  Simmons;  four  companies  of  n>ounted  rifles  and 

*  General  Lane*f  whole  oommand  numl<fcM  about  S,309. 
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volunteer  cavalry,  under  Captains  Walker,  Besan^on, 
Loyal),  and  Lewis  ;  and  five  pieces  of  artillery,  under 
Captain  Taylor.  The  Americans  arrived  near  the 
city  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  General 
Lane  then  ordered  Captain  Walker  to  move  ahead  of 
the  column  with  the  cavalry  companies,  but  to  keep 
within  supporting  distance,  and,  if  the  enemy  were  in 
force,  to  wait  for  the  infantry  to  close  up. 

When  within  three  miles  of  the  city,  parties  of 
horsemen  were  seen  making  their  way  towards  it, 
through  the  fields,  and  Captain  Walker  advanced  at  a 
gallop : — owing  to  the  dense  thickets  of  maguey  lining 
the  road,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  his  further 
movements,  from  the  main  column ;  but,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, a  sharp,  quick  firing  was  beard  in  the  direction 
of  the  town.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of  lancers, 
supposed  to  be  over  2,000  strong,  commanded  by 
Santa  Anna  in  person,  were  observed  moving  rapidly 
over  the  hills,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  nmrch  of  the 
American  troops,  as  if  striving  to  reach  the  city  before 
them.  General  Lane  immediately  hurried  forward, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  at  a  run.  Colonel 
Gorman  was  directed  to  enter  the  west  side  of  the 
city  with  his  i*egiment;  while  Colonel  Wynkoop's 
battalion  and  the  artillery,  having  Captain  Heintzle- 
man's  detachment  on  their  right,  moved  towards  the 
east  side.  The  command  of  Major  Lally  was  held  in 
reserve. 

On  gaining  the  entrance  of  the  city,  Captain  Walker 
discovered  about  five  hundred  of  the  enemy,  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  in  the  Plaza,  and  ordered  a  charge. 
His  men  rushed  forward  gallantly,  routed  the  Mexicans 
in  an  instant,  and  drove  them  from  their  guns.  While 
the  command  were  seattered  in  the  pursuit,  and  conse 
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quently  somewhat  in  disorder,  Santa  Anna  fell  uponf 
them  with  his  lancers.  A  fierce  hand-to-hand  conflict 
took  place,  in  which  the  American  cavalry  sustained 
considerable  loss.  Captain  Walker  was  killed  fighting 
bravely ;  but  his  men  held  the  ground  manfully,  though 
unable  to  fire  the  captured  guns,  from  the  want  of  prim- 
ing tubes.  Colonel  Gorman,  however,  had  now  arrived 
with  the  Indiana  volunteers,  and  opened  a  well-directed 
fire  on  the  enemy.  Their  line  soon  wavered  and  broke. 
Before  Colonel  Wynkoop  and  the  artillery  came  within 
range,  they  were  completely  dispersed,  the  city  was  in 
possession  of  the  American  troops,  and  the  colors  of 
the  Indiana  regiment  planted  on  the  arsenal.  Two  of 
the  Mexican  pieces  were  captured ;  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  number  o  wagons, 
which  General  Lane  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  The 
enemy  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty,  killed  and  wounded, 
in  this  affair ;  and  the  Americans  thirteen  killed  and 
eleven  wounded.  A  number  of  prisoners  were  also 
taken,  among  whom  were  Colonel  La  Vega,  and  Major 
Iturbide, — the  latter  a  son  of  the  former  Emperor  of 
Mexico. 

Having  rejoined  his  train.  General  Lane  proceeded 
to  Puebla,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  October. 
As  his  troops  approached  the  city,  a  rapid  firing  was 
heard,  which  assured  him  that  Colonel  Childs  was  not 
yet  entirely  vanquished.  Feeling  confident,  therefore, 
that  his  force  was  strong  enough  to  enter  the  town  at 
.once,  he  directed  Colonel  Brough,.with  the  Ohio  regi- 
ment and  Captain  Heintzleman's  detachment,  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  main  road,  and  Colonel  Gorman,  with 
the  Indiana  volunteers,  to  feel  his  way  cautiously  into 
the  city,  further  to  the  east  and  left. 

The  attack  on  the  American  posts  in  Puebla, 
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continued,  without  cessation,  afler  the  departure  of 
Santa  Anna.  On  the  2nd  of  October,  Colonel  Childs 
availed  himself  of  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's  num- 
bers, to  make  a  sortie  against  some  batricades  and  build- 
ings, the  fire  from  which  had  become  very  annoying. 
One  of  the  expeditions  was  confided  to  Captain  Small, 
of  the  1st  Pennsylvania,  who  passed  through  the  walls 
of  an  entire  square,  by  the  aid  of  picks  and  crowbars, 
with  fifty  men,  gained  a  position  opposite  one  of  the 
largest  barricades,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  behind 
it  with  great  loss, — they  leaving  seventeen  dead  on  the 
ground.  The  barricade,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bales  of  cotton,  was  consumed ;  and  Captain  Small 
retained  possession  of  a  prominent  building  near  it,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  it  was  blown  up  by  Lieutenant 
Laidley.  Another  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Lieu- 
tenant Morgan,  o^  the  14th  infantry,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  marine'  'iud  Lieutenant  Merrifield,  of  the  15th 
infantry,  w*  a  party  of  rifles.  They  attempted  to 
gain  poH:>cssion  of  certain  buildings  from  which  a  gall- 
ing fire  was  constantly  poured,  but  were  only  partially 
successful,  and  returned  again  to  San  Jos6.  On  the 
5th  instant,  Captain  Herron,  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania, 
was  detached  with  his  company  to  take  possession  of 
a  building,  from  which  the  enemy  had  been  enfilading 
the  Plaza,  and  accomplished  it  in  a  handsome  manner. 
Successful  sorties  were  also  made  from  Guadaloupe,  on 
the  6th  and  8th,  by  Lieutenant  Edwards  and  Captain 
Johnson,  with  small  parties. 

The  assailants  were  largely  reinforced  on  the  8th 
instant;  the  supplies  of  the  garrison  were  growing 
low ;  and  affairs  began  to  assume  a  still  more  critical 
aspect.  Still,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  giving  way, 
and  none  proposed  a  surrender.    The  Mexicans  made 
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a  close  demonstration  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  but 
were  promptly  met  and  repulsed.  On  the  10th,  hot- 
tilities  were  suspended;  a  few  scattering  shots  were 
thrown  until  the  night  of  the  lltfa ;  and  on  the  follow* 
ing  morning  the  enemy  began  to  retire  from  their  posi- 
tions. The  movement  had  already  commenced  when 
General  Lane  arrived  with  his  reinforcements,  and 
opened  his  fire  on  the  disappointed  troops  of  General 
Rea.  Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Colonel  Black  had  moved 
down  the  main  street,  with  two  companies  of  the  1st 
Pennsylvania,  under  Captains  Hill  and  Herron,  to  si- 
lence a  warm  fire  still  kept  up  near  the  Plaza.  At  his 
approach,  a  body  of  lancers  fled  down  a  cross  street, 
and  Captain  Herron  was  directed  to  move  round  the 
square  with  his  company,  and  cut  ofi*  their  retreat. 
Whilst  hastening  to  execute  the  order,  Captain  Herron 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  over  five  hundred  lancers, 
who  charged  upon  him  from  the  lanes  and  cross-streets 
intersecting  the  road  along  which  he  was  moving ;  his 
men  fought  with  the  utmost  desperation,  losing  thirteen 
killed  and  four  wounded  ;  but  they  were  at  length  res- 
cued from  their  perilous  situation  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Black,  with  Captain  Hill's  com- 
pany, who  had  moved  upon  the  enemy  in  front. 

The  long-continued  siege  of  the  posts  occupied  by 
the  American  troops  in  the  city  of  Puebla,  was  now 
terminated.  Their  anxiety  and  suspense  were  at  an 
end.  Although  they  had  lost  but  nineteen  killed  and 
fifty-one  wounded  during  the  attack,*  and  had  never 
doubted  their  ability  to  maintain  the  position ;  yet,  theii 
emotions  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed, 

•  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  impOMihle  to  aaoertain  the  ex- 
tent of  the  enemy's  loss,  in  the  coune  of  the  aiege.    It  has  been  esli- 
■Mted  i|t  from  500  to  1,000  kOled  and  wounded. 
33 
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when  they  eaught-sight  of  the  glistening  sabres,  the  flash* 
ing  bayonets,  and  the  victorious  banners  of  General 
Lane,  as  his  columns  wound  through  the  now  almost 
deserted  streets  ;  and  when  his  trumpets  sounded  their 
shrill  notes  of  defiance,  every  man  breathed  "freer  and 
deeper,"  and  felt  prouder  of  his  country,  of  her  honor 
and  fame. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  October,  General  Lane 
teamed  that  General  Rea  was  then  quartered  at  At- 
lixco,  about  ten  leagues  distant,  with  a  considerable 
force,  and  immediately  made  preparations  for  a  forced 
march  on  that  place  on  the  ensuing  day.  At  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  19th,  he  left  Puebla  with 
the  4th  Ohio,  Colonel  Brough ;  the  4th  Indiana,  Colonel 
Grorman ;  a  battalion  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania,  Colonel 
Wynkoop ;  the  battalions  of  Major  Lally  and  Captain 
Heintzleman;  the  batteries  of  Captain  Taylor  and 
Lieutenant  Pratt ;  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  under 
Captain  Ford. 

General  Lane's  column  pressed  forward  all  day,  at 
a  rapid  rate,  though  exposed  to  the  broiling  sun,  which 
beat  fiercely  on  their  heads  ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  they  reached  Santa  Isabella,  three  leagues 
from  Atlixco,  where  the  Mexican  advance  guard  was 
posted.  The  enemy's  outposts  were  driven  in  by  the 
dragoons,  who  pursued  them  for  more  than  a  mile. 
They  then  made  a  stand  on  a  small  hill,  and  contested 
the  ground  warmly,  until  the  American  in£Emtry  ap- 
peared, when  they  continued  thfir  retreat  A  run^ 
ning  fight  was  kept  up  for  four  miles,  and,  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Atlixco,  the  main  body  of  the  en- 
emy were  discovered  posted  on  the  side  of  a  hill  cov- 
ered with  thick  chaparral.  The  American  dragoons 
dismounted,  and  foo^  on  foot^  cutting  and  hewing 
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the  way  with  their  sabres.  The  contest  was  severe 
and  bloody,  and  the  hill-side  was  strewn  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Mexican  guerilleros.  The  in- 
{imtry,  nearly  exhausted,  and  panting  for  breath,  hav- 
ing strained  every  nerve  for  the  last  six  miles,  soon 
arrived,  and  the  enemy  again  retreated.  The  artil- 
lery took  no  part  in  the  skirmishing,  as  the  road  was 
intersected  by  such  deep  gulleys  that  they  could  only 
advance  at  a  walk. 

Although  his  horses  and  men  were  almost  over- 
come. General  Lane  followed  like  a  sleuth-hound  on 
the  track.  Notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts,  his 
troops  were  unable  to  reach  Atlixco  before  the  night 
had  set  in.  The  moon  was  shining  gloriously,  how- 
ever; and  its  softened  light  came  down  pure  and 
clear,  through  the  highly  rarified  atmosphere  of  that 
elevated  clime,  throwing  out  the  prominent  objects 
in  bolder  relief,  and  enveloping  the  shadows  in  still 
deeper  gloom.  Several  shots  were  fired  upon  the 
Americans  as  they  approached  the  town,  but  General 
Lane  deemed  it  unwise  to  risk  a  street  fight,  in  a  piaee 
of  which  he  and  his  men  were  so  entirely  ignorant. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  batteries  to  be  brought  up, 
and  to  open  their  fire.  A  most  picturesque  sight  was 
now  presented,  and  it  might  even  have  been  consid- 
ered beautiful,  were  it  not  for  the  blazing  roofs  and 
tumbling  walls,  the  shrieking  women  and  affrighted 
children.  The  cannonade  was  continued  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  Colonel  Brough  and 
Major  Lally  were  then  ordered  to  advance  with  care 
and  caution.  The  ajruntamiento  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  be^ed  that  the  town  might  be  spared. 
General  Lane  listened  to  their  request,  and  suspended 
his  operations.    In  th#  monuDg  search  was  made  for 


„,w.vv.    Kji    me    war,    hut,    no 
brou;^hi  to  tlieir  own  fireside 
nu^re  j)aciric  tone.     General 
killed,  and  one  wounded,  dui 
enemy  had  219  killed,  and  a 
his  return  to  Puebia,  he  lei 
that  two  pieces  of  artillery 
at  Guexocingo,  whither  he  p 
of  his  command,  and  destro 
guns  having  been  previously  r 
Bands  of  guerillcros  still 
borhood  of  Puebia,  after  the  i 
with  reinforcements,  and  the 
the  siege.     The  official  reports 
repeatedly  intercepted  ;*  and  ( 
Lieutenant   Sears,  of  the  2nc 
down   from   Puebia,  with  dis| 
Mexican  spy  company,  undei 
sometimes  called,  Colonel  Do 
near  that  city  by  a  large  fore 
rejon.     Having  beaten  off  the 
on  his  course;   but.  on  ^nn/^n 
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Wi.8  near  one  hundred.  The  escort  accompanying 
the  bearer  of  dispatches  was  now  joined  by  a  part 
of  the  1st  Pennsylvania,  under  Colonel  Wynkoop^ 
who  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Plan  del  Rio,  and  sooo 
after  returned  with  General  Patterson. 

But  the  plundering  propensities,  and  hostile  feelings 
of  the  guerilleros,  were  not  manifested  alone  towards 
the  Americans,  and  those  connected  with  them.  On 
the  8th  of  November,  a  train  of  thirty- six  wagons, 
conv  lining  merchandise  belonging  to  merchants  in 
Pueb!a  and  Mexico,  left  the  former  place  on  their  way 
to  the  capital.  On  reaching  San  Martin,  Generals 
Rea  aud  Torrejon  made  a  descent  upon  the  train, 
with  a  guerilla  force,  and  cpiptured  it.  Information 
of  this  transaction  was  speedily  conveyed  to  General 
Lane,  at  Puebla,  who  forthwith  started  in  pui-suit  of 
the  marauders,  with  a  party  of  cavclry  and  infantry. 
At  TIascala  he  overtook  the  enemy,  who  were  pro- 
ceeding towards  Queretaro  with  llsir  booty.  Cap- 
tain Roberts,  of  the  mounted  rifles,  in  command  of 
the  cavalry,  fell  upon  a  portion  of  the  guerilleros,  who 
were  attempting  to  run  off  the  train,  and  routed  tliem. 
With  ease, — killing  seventeen  of  their  number,  and 
taking  thirteen  officers  prisoners.  The  wagons,  ex- 
cept a  number  which  had  been  (destroyed,  tc^ether 
with  their  contents,  were  recaptured. 

General  Patterson  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  with  large 
reinforcements,  shortly  after  General  Lane  left  for  the 
interior.  In  pursuance  of  special  instructions  from 
the  War  Department,  he  took  effectual  measures  to 
clear  the  road  of  the  guerilleros,  and  to  open  the  com- 
munications of  General  Scott. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  mountainous  cotintry,  the  roads  traver- 
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sing  the  low  level  are  lined,  on  elJ-icr'side,  by  almost 
impervious  thickets  of  chaparral,  with  openings,  at 
rare  intervals,  through  which  glimpses  may  be  ob- 
tained  of  the  lovely  sylvan  bowers  of  the  tierra  cali' 
ente^  spangled  with  flowers,  and  overhung  with  the 
arching  trees  loaded  down  with  their  abundant  foliage, 
and  the  gay  vines  and  creepers  lovingly  entwined 
about  their  branches.  These  thickets  are  intersected 
by  narrow,  blind  paths,  running  hither  and  thither, 
and  forn)ing  a  maze  as  intricate  as  the  windings  of  the 
Cretan  labyrinth.  Leading,  as  they  do,  to  the  haunts 
of  the  bandits  and  guerillero^,  they  are  familiar  to 
those  who  use  them,  in  the  darkest  night.  Thsy  thus 
serve,  both  as  a  covert  from  which  an  enemy  may 
be  fired  on  unseen,  and  as  hiding-places  in  which  it 
is  easy  to  elude  pursuit ;  and  had  those  who  fre- 
quented them,  during  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
been  animated  only  by  ihiX  noble  and  exalteil  feeling 
of  y)atrioti8m,  which  nerves  the  arm,  and  strengthens 
the  heart,  the  losses  of  the  American  army  would 
h.\\re  been  far  greater,  and  more  terrible  and  severe. 

Father  Jarauta,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  lead- 
ing chieftain  among  the  guerilleros,  Irom  Perote  to  the 
Gulf,  had  given  orders  to  his  men  to  shoot  every 
person  who  carried  provisions  into  Vera  Cruz.  He 
had,  doubtless,  a  twofold  object  in  view: — ^to  stop 
the  supplies,  and  to  excite  the  popidation  to  join  his 
rapidly  diminishing  band.  But  his  plans  were  soon 
defeated  by  the  active  and  vigilant  measures  of  Gen- 
eral Patterson.  The  country  between  the  Jalapa  and 
Orizaba  roads,  was  thoroughly  scoured  by  the  Texan 
rangers,  under  Colonel  Hays,  at  all  times  the  terror  of 
the  guerilleros,  and  the,  other  volunteer  cavalry.  A 
great  number  of  the  V>Midi\a  vf«c«  killed;  their  hauntf 
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and  d6p6ts  were  broken  up ;  and  large  stores  of  arms 
and  ammunition  were  captured  and  destroyed. 

Having  efiectually  routed  the  guerilla  bands,  for  the 
present.  General  Patterson  left  Vera  Cruz,  to  join 
General  Scott,  with  nearly  4,000  troops.  When  he 
reached  the  National  Bridge,  he  received  a  message 
from  Father  Jarauta,  making  proposals  for  a  surren- 
der,* which  he  declined ;  accompanying  his  reply, 
however,  with  some  wholesome  advice,  counselling 
him  to  keep  out  of  reach,  or  to  forsake  his  occupation, 
if  he  hoped  to  secure  favor  or  commiseration,  should 
the  chances  of  war  place  him  in  the  power  of  the 
American  soldiers.  The  13th  infantry,  Colonel  Ech- 
ols, and  the  light  battery  of  the  Maryland  and  District 
of  Columbia  regiment,  under  Captain  Tilghman,  which 
had  accompanied  General  Patterson  from  Vera  Cruz, 
remained  at  the  Puente  Nacional,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  column  pushed  on  to  Jalapa,  whither  Colonel 
Wynkoop  had  returned  from  the  Plan  del  Rio,  with 
his  command. 

While  at  Jalapa,  on  the  24th  of  October,  Greneral 
Patterson  caused  two  Mexican  officers,  who  had  been 
found  in  command  of  guerilla  parties,  in  violation  of 
paroles  previously  given,  to  be  executed.  The  Gen- 
eral was  earnestly  besought  to  spare  them,  by  the 
clergy,  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Jalapa,  but  refused 
to  pardon,  well  knowing  that  the  lesson  would  not  be 
lost  on  others  situated  like  themselves,  many  of  whom 
were  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  guerilla 

*  The  proposiUon  of  Jaraata  was  perhaps  made,  on  account  of  the 
disiennons  among  the  guerilleroa.  His  own  immediate  hand  was  mostly 
composed  of  Spaniards,  while  Colonel  Zenobio  commanded  a  party  of 
natiTe  Mexicans.  A  serious  difficulty  happened  in  October,  that  ter- 
minated in  a  fight  between  the  two  bandi,  in  which  the  Mexicans  wera 
sadly  beaten 


tajjlain  \\  itt.  Uonung  sucldeiil 
pickets  he  forced  them  to  act  a* 
tiie  town.  The  officers  were  sui 
and,  having  secured  his  prisonei 
was  on  his  way  back  to  Jalapa  be 

General  Gushing  was  left  in 
with  the  Massachusetts  regiment, 
mounted  men ;  and  General  Pattc 
ward  towards  Mexico,  being  joine 
vania.  He  arrived  at  the  capiti 
ments  about  the  1st  of  December 
mand  reaching  the  city  on  the  8tl 

General  Butler  reached  Vera 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  on 
ber.  As  soon  as  his  arrangeinenti 
he  marched  for  the  capital,  with  s 
had  recently  arrived  from  the  Uni 
Hughes  was  now  ordered  tbrwar 
regiment,  and  General  Gushing,  wi 
volunteers,  was  directed  to  proc 
Puebla,  General   Butler  was  al» 

/v^nimn  rkr  IvAriArQl   T.onA  •    on/1    g\wi 
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Marshall  left  Vera  Cruz  with  over  1,700  men ;  his 
command  consisting  of  the  3rd  Tennessee,  Colonel 
Cheatham;  a  battalion  of  infantry  recruits,  regulars 
and  volunteers,  under  Major  Morris,  of  the  4th  artil 
lery;  and  the  Georgia  cavalry  battalion,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Calhoun.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Miles,  of  the 
5th  infantry,  followed  General  Marshall  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1848,  with  1,500  men,  and  having  overtaken 
the  latter  at  Jalapa,  they  proceeded  together  to  the  city 
of  Mexico.  Shortly  after  the  train  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Miles  left  Vera  Cruz,  Lieutenant  Walker,  of 
the  rifle  regiment,  in  command  of  the  rear-guard  of 
thirty  men,  was  attacked  by  three  or  four  hundred 
guerilleros,  who  killed  and  wounded  ten  of  his  men, 
and  captured  three  hundred  pack  mules.  Neither  train 
was  otherwise  seriously  molested  on  the  march  to  the 
capital.  The  guerilleros  had  been  terribly  cut  up,  and 
they  only  app)eared  in  small  parties,  their  principal 
depredations  being  committed  on  the  merchant  trains. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Queretaro,  Pena  y  Peiia  issued 
a  proclamation  urging  Congress  to  hasten  the  meeting 
convoked  at  that  place ;  as  there  was  danger,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  losing  their  nationality,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  the  increase  of  the  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailing  . 
in  every  quarter  of  the  republic*  The  country  was, 
indeed,  in  a  most  distracted  condition.  The  Puros,  or 
anti-sacerdotal  party,  in  Guadalajara,  headed  by  Gomez 
Farias,  had  a  violent  struggle  with  their  opponents,  in 
which  the  cathedral  was  sacked,  and  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  killed,  among  whom  was  General  Ampudia, 
one  of  tlie  partisans  of  Farias^  Paredes  had  an  inter- 
view with  Jarauta  at  Tulancingo,  in  October ;  a  pro- 

*  Proclamalion  of  Sefior  Rosa,  Sccietaiy  cf  State,  dated  October  13th, 
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nunciamento  was  issued,  and  measures  were  conoertad 
for  thp  establishment  of  a  monarchy.  Santa  Anna  was 
quieted  for  the  time,  but  his  friends  and  followers  were 
sliil  seeking  an  opportunity  to  restore  him  to  power. 
After  his  defeat  at  Huamantla,  refusing  to  obey  ti.3 
order  requiring  him  to  surrender  his  command  to  Gren- 
era)  Rincon,  he  directed  the  greater  part  o;  his  troops 
to  join  General  Alvarez  in  Oajaca,  and  tha  remainder 
to  repair  to  Queretaro,  reserving  only  a  small  party  of 
hussars  as  a  body-guard.  At  first  he  endeavored  to 
make  his  way  out  of  the  country,  through  the  State  of 
Oajaca ;  but  he  afterwards  returned  to  his  hacienda  at 
Tehuacan,  from  whence  he  addressed  a  protest  to  the 
new  government,  insisting  that  he  had  resig>ied  the 
executive  authority  temporarily,  in  Ci'der  to  enable  him 
better  to  act  with  the  army  against  the  enemy,  and  a 
letter  to  the  members  of  Congress,  exp.essing  similar 
sentiments.  He  also  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Mexican 
people,  on  the  16th  of  October,  complaining  of  the 
usage  he  had  received,  and  declaring  that  he  had  done 
every  thing  for  **  the  grand^^ur  and  glory  of  Mexica*** 
The  Mexican  Congress  finally  assembled  at  Quere- 
taro  in  November,  and  on  the  11th  instant  made  choice 
of  General  Anaya  as  Provisional  President,  to  aerve 
until  the  8th  of  January  following,  when  the  r^olar 
term  would  expire.  The  inaugural  address  of  General 
Anaya  was  not  warlike,  but  was  wc!l  calculated  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  bis  countrymen ;  while  he  de* 
dared  that  he  wouM  never  ^  seal  the  dishonor"  of  hit 
native  land,  he  pointed  them  to  the  fact,  which  coukl 

•  Santa  Anna  styled  himself  in  » '%  appeal, "  Benemeritode  la  Patria," 
— (•  well  deMnring  of  his  coantry.")  "  I  have  not  spared,"  said  he,  at 
the  ckise  of  his  address,  »my  blood  in  acbaeviof  thai  pmpon.  Tm 
know  it,  ind  you  will  do  me  \astice.'' 
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not  be  disguised,  that  their  internal  dissensions  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  had  brought  on  all  the  troubles 
and  >mbarrassments  under  which  they  now  suffered. 
The  reply  of  Congress  was  also  conciliatory,  and  a  vote 
was  soon  after  taken,  defeating  a  proposition  of  Senor 
Otero,  to  deprive  the  Executive  of  the  power  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  republic,  which  indi- 
cated that  the  war  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close. 
The  governors  of  the  several  states  likewise  met  at 
Queretaro,  and  in  reply  to  a  circular  from  the  Secre- 
tar}'  of  State,  indicated  their  willingness  to  consent  to 
a  peace.  The  leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  Pena 
y  Pena,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mora  y  Villamil,  Min- 
ister of  War,  were  open  and  avowed  friends  of  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities ;  and  the  former  manifested  a  great 
deal  more  firmness  in  maintaining  his  opinions,  than  he 
exhibited  as  one  of  General  Herrera's  advisers.* 

The  pacific  disposition  of  (General  Anaya  was  n\sm 
fested  still  further,  by  the  appointment  of  Seiiores  Cue- 
vas,  Conto,  and  Atristain,  as  commissioners  to  treat 
with  Mr.  Trist.  The  authority  of  the  latter  bad  been 
revoked,  in  the  meantime,  by  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  instructions  had  been  issued  to 
transmit  any  proposition  for  peace  that  might  be  re- 
ceived, directly  to  Washington.     The  Mexican  com- 

•  There  was  a  cause  for  this,  perhaps,  as  the  power  of  the  arm j  which 
the  federalists  seem  all  along  to  have  dreaded,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  was  nearly  destroyed.  The  office  of  General-in-chiei;  temporarily 
held  by  (General  Gutierrez.,  was  bestowed  on  Gk;neral  Bustamente,  for- 
merly a  prominent  centralUt,  but  by  no  means  firiendly  to  Santa  Anna. 
On  assuming  the  command  of  the  army.  General  Bustamente  issued  an 
address,  in  which  he  avo^%-ed  his  anxious  desire  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  the  honor  of  his  country.  Overtures  were  held  out  to  him 
to  join  Paredes,  and  others,  who  were  disaffected,  in  overturmng  the 
government,  and  renewing  the  war;  but  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
trust  confided  to  his  hands. 
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missioners  were  extremely  anxious  to  enter  upon  nego- 
tiations at  once,  and  as  they  were  willing  to  do  so.  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  revocation  of  Mr.  Tru"*t*s  au« 
thority,  he  decided,  under  the  advice  of  Genera]  Sco% 
to  act  in  behalf  of  his  government*  The  negoflatioiis, 
however,  were  continued  for  several  weeks,  l^lOugh 
with  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  t}:e  dif- 
ficulties  existing  between  the  two  countries ;  the  delay 
being  mainly  occasioned  by  the  apprehensions  of  the 
return  of  Santa  Anna  from  his  retirement,  still  cherished 
by  the  leading  federalists,  Herrera,  Olaguibel,  Anaya, 
and  Pena  y  Pefia.  General  Almonte,  long  his  hosfun 
friend  and  confidant,  had  been  warmly  supported  for 
the  office  of  Provisional  President,  in  opposition  to 
General  Anaya,  and  they  were  fearful  tliat  he  mi^ht 
regain  the  ascendency.f  But  their  fears  proved  to  ic 
unfounded ;  Santa  Anna  was  completely  overwhelmed 
by  his  misfortunes ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  his  friends, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  object,  were  utterly 
abortive. 

The  brilliant  victories  of  General  Scott,  the  masterly 
display  of  military  skill  and  strategy,  exhibited  in  the 
reduction  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  in  turning  the 
fortifications  of  Cerro  Gordo,  £1  Penon,  and  San  An- 

•  Special  MesMge  of  President  Polk,  Felmutry  S2nd,  1848. 

f  "  I  had  a  long  conrenation  with  Olaguibul,  the  governor  of  Mexieo, 
during  which  I  mentioned  the  reinforcements  T/hich  had  gone  (brwaid. 
He  replied,  that  it  was  an  act  of  the  Mrx*v*.r.n  government  ibr  which 
he  was  not  responsible,  and  then  addi':],—  '"on  ought  to  know  Santa 
Anna, — he  is  deceiving  you :  he  wnnt<i  fj»  '.ake  a  peace,  in  order  that 
he  may  remain  at  the  head  of  power ;  b-.<t  I  ctin  assure  you  there  wiB 
be  no  peace  until  his  power  and  th^it  of  'he  army  is  destroyed.'*' — Ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Mexico  dated  Oru.^.\  14th,  1847,  and  published  in 
the  *'  Union."— The  movement  of  truop.  rrf -nred  to  by  the  writer  of  th« 
letter,  probably  had  reference  to  the  Ctirr<i  iTation  of  the  Mexican  foiv^c* 
at  doeretaro,  a  precautionary  mcasu  a*  .  r  W^ch  was  very  naturally  adopted 
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tonio,  closed  witn  the  possession  of  the  Mexican  capi- 
tal. With  the  reinforcements,  the  arrival  of  which  has 
been  mentioned,  the  army  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico, 
and  the  intermediate  points,  numbered  near  30,000 
men,  of  whom  about  20,000  were  effective.  The  main 
column,  under  the  General-in-chief,  was  increased  to 
not  far  from  15,000;  but,  as  the  Mexican  authorities 
manifested  a  disposition  to  treat  for  ])eacei  he  deter- 
mined not  to  continue  his  offensive  operations,  although 
his  troops  were  constantly  drilled,  and  every  prepara- 
tion made  to  fit  them  for  taking  the  field.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  October,  1847,  Generals  Quitman  and 
Shields  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  General  P. 
F.  Smith  was  appointed  governor  of  Mexico. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions from  home  requiring  him,  as  soon  as  pr.icticable, 
to  raise  the  means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
army,  from  the  territory  occupied.  General  Sc<nt  issued 
an  order  forbidding  the  exportation  of  umoined  bull- 
ion from  the  Mexican  ports,  until  the  pUo^sure  of  his 
government  should  be  known,  and  directing  that  no 
rents  should  be  paid  for  quarters,  after  the  close  of  the 
month.  On  the  13th  of  December,  a  further  order  was 
issued,  which  directed  all  internal  taxes,  of  every  de- 
scription, in  the  states  occupied  by  the  American  troops, 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  officers  appointed  to  receive  them, 
for  the  support  of  the  army  of  occupation.  Measures 
H^ere  likewise  taken  to  enforce  the  collection  and  pay- 
Hi^nt  of  the  taxes,  and  detachments  were  ordered  to 
the  prominent  points  in  the  state  and  federal  district 
of  Mexico,  outside  the  capital.  Colonel  Wither:,  <  f 
the  9th  infantry,  with  his  regiment,  a  squadron  of  dra- 
goons, and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  was  ordered  to  Real 
del  Monte ;  General  Cadwalader  was  sent  to  Toluca 
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with  his  brigade;  and  Colonel  Clarke  i^aa  afterwards 
detached  to  Cuemavaca,  in  former  times  the  favorite 
residence  of  Cort6s,*  with  his  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
1st  and  15th  infantry,  the  Geor^^ia  cavalry,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lovell's  light  battery. 

Occasional  disturbances  tool:  place  in  the  capital, 
instigated  chiefly  by  Mexican  officers  and  soldiers,  in 
disgoise,  and  more  especially  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  guerilla  bands ;  but  they  were  promptly 
put  down,  iu^ammatory  articles  also  appeared  in  the 
Mexican  jor.:rals  that  were  allowed  to  be  published, 
which  were  only  prevented  by  the  positive  orders  of 
Genera)  Srvtt  to  suppress  them,  unless  a  difierent 
course  v/a«  pursued  .f  On  the  10th  of  January,  1848, 
ht  recelv^'i  information  that  a  general  rising  was  in 
c-^r^tcioplation  in  the  city.  During  the  day  previous 
io  **r>c  night  on  which  the  insurrection  was  to  take 
pUoe.  he  directed  preparations  to  be  made  to  prevent 
an  ovit  break,  and  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  thus 
frusln.ted.J 

*  Although  Curnv'-ca  is  but  aitj  mites  from  Mexico,  it  is  sar 
rounded  bj  fields  oi'  *  oS*e  and  sugar-cane,  which  yield  an  abundam 
crop.  It  is  also  fiunouv  lor  the  splendid  grores  of  mulberry  trees  in  its 
vicinity.  The  American  artillery  occupied  the  palace  of  Cortes,  now 
nearly  gone  to  decay.  "  Tha  Conqueror's  palace/'  says  Madame  dt 
CalJeron,  (Life  in  Mexico,  vol.  iL  let  31,)  "  is  a  half-ruined  barrack, 
though  a  most  picturesque  object,  standing  on  a  hill,  behind  whidb 
starts  up  the  great  white  volcano.' 

f  Newspapers  ^r:e  established  in  all  the  principal  towns  occupied 
by  the  Auwrkan  ruops,  under  their  auspices,  which  exerted  a  fliTorabla 
tendency  in  tlie  restoration  of  peace.  It  was  a  novel  idea,  which  oouU 
certainly  never  have  entered  the  b?  un  of  Johannes  Faust,  thai  tha 
pressi  ond  iho.  sword  should  thus  go  iiand  in  hand  together. 

;{.  Pcither  Jarauta  and  General  H  ilazar,  the  latter  so  notorious  fi>r  hit 
cruelty  to  the  Texan  prisoners,  (^ce  Kendall's  Santa  F6  Expedition,) 
were  prowling  round  the  city  about  this  time,  and  were  soppoaed,  nol 
without  rMUKMi,  to  havt  been  concerned  in  the  contemplated  i 
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The  guerilleros  were  not  yet  entirely  quieted,  al- 
though the  vigilance  of  Colonel  Wilson  at  Vera  Crua, 
of  Colonel  Hughes  at  Jalapa,  of  Colonel  Childs  at  Pu- 
ebla,  and  of  Colonel  Irwin,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
pass  of  Rio  Frio,  with  the  5ih  Ohio  volunteers,  pre- 
vented their  doing  much  harm.  Near  the  close  of 
December,  1847,  the  Mexican  spies,  under  DomingueSy 
had  a  brush  with  a  party  of  cavalry  escorting  Generals 
Minon  and  Torrejon,  betweea  Ojo  de  Agua  and  Napo* 
luca ;  the  lancers  were  dispersed,  and  the  two  generals 
taken  prisoners,  and  delivered  to  Colonel  Childs.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1848,  Colonel  Wynkoop,  then  in 
pursuit  of  General  Rea  and  Padre  Jarauta,  with  a  de« 
tachment,  captured  Generals  Valencia  and  Arista. 
Colonel  Hays  and  his  rangers,  and  the  Mexican  spy 
companies,  were  also  constantly  on  the  alert  in  order 
to  surprise  Jarauta ;  and  early  in  January,  the  former 
came  unexpectedly  on  his  band,  near  San  Juan,  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico.  The  guerilleros  were  routed  in  an 
instant.  Jarauta  himself  fell  wounded,  but  was  borne 
off  by  his  men,  leaving  his  horse,  lance  and  cloak,  in 
the  hands  of  tl»6  rangf^rs. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  Gen- 
eral  Lane  left  the  capital — ^his  men  being  entirely  igno* 
rant  of  their  destination — with  two  companies  of  the 
3rd  dragoons  and  one  of^nounted  rifles,  under  Major 
Polk,  of  the  3rd  dragoons,  and  four  companies  of  Texan 
rangers,  under  Colonel  Hays,  in  all  350  strong.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna, 
then  understood  to  be  at  Tehuacan,  rather  for  the  pur- 
Imitating  the  example  of  his  superiort,  Jarauta  ihonly  after  iaaued  a 
proclamation  to  the  Mexican  people,  calling  upon  them  to  awakA  from 
their  lethargy,  and  to  rally  around  his  standard.  It  does  n,4  appear 
that  his  exhortations  met  with  m  very  hearty  or  unanioMas  response. 
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pose  of  relieving  the  apprehensions  of  the  Mexican  au- 
tht)ritie8,  than  of  triumphing  over  a  fallen  enemy.  It 
was  also  designed  to  scour  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
lorliood  of  Orizaba,  in  search  of  property  taken  from 
the  American  trains.  Proceeding  rapidly  along  the 
National  road,  through  Puebia  and  Amasoque,  General 
Lane  turned  to  the  left  at  the  latter  place,  and,  passing 
through  rough  and  unfrequented  paths,  known  only  to 
him  and  his  guide,  arrived  at  a  hacienda  near  Santa 
Clara,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  instant, 
having  marched  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  from  Puebia, 
during  the  previous  night.  All  the  Mexicans  found  on 
the  road,  and  about  the  haci^ndn,  were  secured,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  alai7)i  l>eing  communicated,  and 
at  sunset  the  troops  were  d^vJn  in  the  saddle.  Tehua- 
can  was  still  ne#ir  foity  miles  distant,  and  they  pressed 
forward  will*  all  ts|>eei{. 

But  the  pT»»cai:tlons  »>!  General  Lane  were  rendered 
useless.  ShoMJy  after  leaving  the  hacienda,  the  party 
came  upon  a  Mexiotn  ffentleman  travelling  in  his 
coach  with  a  number  c{  servants,  under  a  passport 
from  General  Smith,  as  goveruof  oV'  Mexico.  He  was 
allowed  to  continue  his  journey  utnr.oiested,  but  through 
his  instrumentality,  a  me^v^^ce  ()eing  probably  conveyed 
through  some  secret  t.lK»nifri  more  direct  path,  Santa 
Anna  was  apprised  of  hi:$  daager;  and  when  the  Ame- 
ricans entered  the  te>^n  with  their  jaded  horses,  at 
daylight  on  the  ^ti^L^i,  Un^y  found  that  he  had  made  his 
wcape.*     The  ;ii*ui.  .>bj:  ct  of  the  expedition  was  thus 

*  (b  a  letter  to  (hf  Minbter  of  War,  da^»i  at  Caicatlan,  Febniaij  lit, 
Ibirt,  Santa  Anna  tf.yt  that  he  was  tnfimit:  J  of  the  approaeh  of  Gen- 
eral Lane,  nearly  '.wo  honra  before  the  latter  reached  Tehoaean ;  and 
while  he  wa«  engaged  in  preparing  a  note,  requeeting  that  a  paaqwit 
Bight  ba  eent  to  him,  to  enable  him  to  leaiv  the  oovntiy.    Re  alto 
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defeated,  without  fault  or  negtect  on  the  part  of  any 
concerned.  General  Lane  accordingly  took  possession 
of  the  military  property  of  Santa  Anna,  in  the  absence 
of  its  owner,  and  on  the  23rd  instant  directed  his  course 
towards  the  beautiful  valley  and  town  of  Orizaba,  which 
b  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  romantic  and  fertile  dis- 
trict, chiefly  inhabited,  however,  by  bandits,  in  time  of 
peace,  and  guerilleros  in  time  of  war.  On  the  24th, 
General  Lane  entered  Orizaba,  the  ayuntamiento  of 
which  surrendered  the  town  without  resistance.  White 
flags  were  displayed  from  every  house,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans marched  through  the  streets.  Several  days  were 
spent  here  in  recovering  plundered  property,  and  the 
command  then  set  out  on  their  return,  arriving  at  the 
capital  on  the  10th  of  February. 

It  is  now  time  to  refer  once  more  to  the  position  of 
ifiairs  in  California  and  New  Mexico. — After  the  arri- 
val of  the  regiment  of  volunteers  under  Colonel  Ste- 
renson,*  it  was  distributed  throujgh  Upper  and  Lower 
Zlalifomia;  Colonel  Stevenson  was  stationed  at  Ciu- 
lad  de  los  Angelos,  with  four  companies;  Major 
Hardy,  with  two  companies,  at  San  Francisco ;  and 
ihe  other  companies  were  stationed  in  the  valley  of 
the  San  Joaquim,  and  at  Suters'  Fort,  on  the  Rio  Sac- 
ramento, with  the  exception  of  two  companies  sent  by 
sea,  under   Lieutenant  Colonel   Burton,  to   La   Paz. 

■taies,  that  he  took  refbge  in  the  town  of  TeoCitlan  del  Camiro,  when 
theie  wai  a  force  from  the  state  of  Oajaca.  No  fhrther  attempt  was 
made  to  capture  him,  and  he  wai  eubeeqaentlj  permitted  to  leave  Mex- 
ico,— embarking  at  Antigua,  just  north  of  Vera  Crus,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  in  a  Spanish  brig,  for  Kingston,  on  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

*  This  regiment  b  sometimes  tenned  the  "  1st  New  York  yolunteen,** 
and  that  with  the  main  column  of  the  annj,  under  Colonel  Burnett, 
Che  *«  Snd  New  York  Volunteeis,*'— both  regiments  having  been  raiaed 
la  tba  State  of  New  Yoik. 
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The  watchrulness  of  Colonel  Mason  prevented  any 
further  attempts  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Upper 
California,  and  in  September,  1847,  Commodore  Shu- 
brick  set  sail  with  the  greater  part  of  his  squadron,  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing,  and  occupying  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  the  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf,  not 
already  in  possession  of  the  American  forces. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Guayamas  surrendered  to 
Captain  Lavallette,  who  had  with  him  the  frigate 
Congress  and  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  after  a  severe 
fire,  which  was  continued  for  nearly  an  hour,  doing 
considerable  damage  to  the  town,  and  killing  and 
wounding  a  number  of  Mexicans.  A  collector  was 
appointed  for  the  port,  but  the  plaoe  was  not  perma- 
nently occupied.  The  Portsmouth,  Commander  Mont- 
gomery, was  left  to  blockade  the  port ;  and  the  Con- 
gress joined  Commodore  Shubrick,  who  proceeded  to 
Mazatlan,  with  the  Congress,  the  razee  Independence, 
the  sloop  of  war  Cyane,  Commander  Du  Pont,  and  the 
iran^port  Erie,  Lieutenant  Watson.  On  his  way  to 
Mazatlan,  Commodore  Shubrick  left  Lieutenant  Hej^ 
wood  at  San  Jos6,  in  Lower  California,  with  thirty 
men  and  three  other  officers,  together  with  two  nine- 
pounder  guns,  to  occupy  the  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  November,  the  Amer- 
ican squadron  hove  in  sight  of  Mazatlan.  The  town 
was  instantly  in  commotion,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  into  the  interior.  A  large  body  of 
the  National  Guard  was  stationed  at  this  point,  with 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Colonel  Teilez;  but 
they  also  withdrew,  without  oflering  any  opposition ; 
and  on  the  11th  instant  Commodore  Shubrick  landed 
with  a  party  of  sailors  and  marines,  and  took  po8se»> 
sion  of  the  town.    Th9  Mexican  troops  •ncamped  in 
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the  vicinity,  and  several  encounters  took  place,  with 
small  loss  on  either  side.  The  American  garrison  was 
continued  on  shore,  and  the  collection  of  duties  en- 
forced till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Portsmouth  remained  but  a  short  time  before 
Guayamas,  which  continued  for  several  weeks  to  be 
nearly  deserted  by  its  inhabitants;  and  the  sloop  of 
war  Dale,  Commander  Selfridge,  was  subsequently 
ordered  thither.  On  the  17lh  of  November,  fifty  sail- 
ors, under  Lieutenant  Smith  and  Passed  Midshipman 
Duncan,  and  seventeen  marines,  under  Lieutenant 
Tansill, — Commander  Selfridge  heading  the  party,^ 
landed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  town  and  fort. 
They  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore,  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  about 
400  Mexicans,  secreted  behind  the  garden  walls  and  io 
the  houses.  A  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  by  both  parties, 
until  Lieutenant  Yard,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  ship,  commenced  throwing  Paixhan  shells  into  the 
town.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  enemy 
again  abandoned  the  place  to  the  Americans.  Shortly 
after  this  affair,  an  expedition  of  the  officers  and  mea 
of  the  Dale,  was  organized  for  a  march  into  the  inte- 
rior. They  surprised  a  body  of  Mexican  troops,  about 
three  miles  from  Guayamas,  under  General  Campu- 
nazo,  and  took  most  of  his  officers  and  men  prisoners. 

After  the  capture  of  Mazatlan,  the  Cyane  was  or- 
dered to  La  Paz,  and  the  Portsmouth  ^to  San  Jos6, 
both  of  which  posts  were  threatened  by  guerilla  bands, 
under  their  chiefs,  Pinada  and  Mijares.  The  latter 
appeared  before  the  works  at  San  Jos6,  which  merely 
consisted  of  two  adob6  houses,  with  150  men  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  the  guerilla  leader   was  killed,  and   his   meu 
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retired  from  before  the  post  on  the  arriTal  of  the 
Portsmouth.  Ten  more  men  were  added  to  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Heywood;  the  houses  occupied 
by  his  force  were  connected  by  a  high  wall,  the  doors 
bastioned,  and  the  windows  filled  in.  Pinada  was 
known  to  be  within  twenty  miles  of  San  Jos6y  with 
from  four  to  five  hundred  men,  but,  as  every  thing 
appeared  quiet,  the  Portsmouth  again  set  sail  for 
another  part  of  the  coast.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Burton 
was  besieged  for  three  weeks  by  the  force  under  Pi- 
nada, when  he  organized  a  storming  party,  under  Cap* 
tain  Steele,  who  drove  the  enemy  from  their  works^ 
and  captured  their  flag. 

The  guerilleros,  under  Pinada,  having  been  driven 
from  La  Paz,  once  more  ap]:)eared  before  San  Jos^, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Portsmouth,  and  closely 
invested  the  place.  From  the  24th  of  January,  1848^ 
to  the  14  th  of  February,  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
to  capture  the  post,  were  unintermitting,  and  a  severe 
fire  was  constantly  kept  up.  The  provisions  of  the 
garrison  were  getting  very  low,  though  their  courage 
and  determination  rose  higher  as  their  difficulties 
increased  ;  they  were  strictly  confined  to  the  cuartel ; 
Passed  Midshipman  Duncan  and  six  men  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  on  the  11th  of  February  Passed  Mid- 
hipman  McLanahan  was  killed.  The  water  was  also 
cut  off,  and  disease  was  fast  generating.  Fortunately, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  garrison.  Commander  Du  Pont 
arrived  from  La  Paz,  at  sunset  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary. At  daylight  on  the  15th,  he  landed  with  100 
men ;  Lieutenant  Heywood  sallied  out  with  his  party*; 
and  after  a  short,  but  well-contested  conflict,  they 
effectually  routed  the  enemy,  killing  and  wounding 
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over  fifty  of  their  number,  and  making  a  great  many 
prisoners. 

Commodore  Shubrick  was  now  relieved  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pacifio  Squadron,  by  Commodore  T. 
Ap  Catesby  Jones,  who  arrived  in  the  Ohio,  seventy- 
four.  All  the  principal  ports  on  the  coast  being 
at  this  time,  either  occupied,  or  rigorously  blockaded, 
no  other  event  of  importance  transpired,  until  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1847,  General  Price,  with 
a  portion  of  his  troops,  whose  terms  of  service  had 
expired,  returned  to  Missouri,  leaving  Major  Walker 
in  command  at  Santa  F6.  Colonel  Newby,  of  the  6th 
Illinois,  had  previously  been  ordered  to  New  Mexico 
with  his  regiment,  and  was  then  on  the  road.  He 
was  soon  followed  by  a  battalion  of  Missouri  infantry, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Easton,  and  the  4th  Mis- 
|K>uri  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Ralls.  Another  battalion 
of  Missouri  volunteers,  consisting  of  cavalry,  infantry 
and  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gilpin,  was 
ordered  to  keep  the  road  open  between  Fort  Leav^ 
en  worth  and  Santa  F6 — the  Indians  still  continuing 
their  attacks  on  the  American  trains.* 

General  Price  returned  to  Santa  F6  in  the  fall,  and 
directed  the  troops  under  his  command,  about  3,000  in 
number,  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  valley  ot  the 
Rio  Grande,  from  Taos  to  El  Paso.  Governor  Armijof 
made  no  attempt  to  recover  the   authority  that  had 

*  Still  another  battaKon  of  MiMOiiri  caralry,  ander  Lieotenanl  Col»* 
Dd  Powell,  wai  moftered  into  fenriee,  and  ordered  upon  the  roote  to 
Orqgon,  to  constract  a  chain  of  military  posts  to  that  territory. 

t  Governor  Armijo  was  not  in  Tery  good  odor  with  some  of  his  coon- 
tiymen,  and,  in  the  month  of  August,  he  was  arrested  at  Chihuahua, 
by  order  of  Goremor  Trias,  for  indulging  too  freely  m  hk  commeals 
upon  the  battle  of  SaeraiDeato. 
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been  wrested  from  him,  and  no  event  of  jnarticulmr 
moment  occurred,  until  early  in  February,  1848,  when 
Intelligence  was  received,  A*om  various  sources,  that 
General  Urrea,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  lancenr, 
was  moving  upon  EI  Paso,  where  Colonel  Ralls  was  in 
command,  with  a  part  of  his  regiment  These  reports 
wer^  confirmed  by  the  capture  of  a  small  party  of 
Mexicans,  near  Carrizal,. below  EI  Paso;  letters  an- 
nouncing the  intended  march  of  Urrea  being  found  on 
tlieir  commanding  officer.  An  express  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  (General  Price,  with  the  infor- 
mation obtained,  who  left  Santa  F6  at  once,  with  two 
companies  of  the  1st  dragoons,  under  Major  Beall ; 
one  company  of  the  same  regiment,  acting  as  artillerjr, 
under  Lieutenant  Love ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Easton's 
battalion  ;  and  the  Santa  F6  battalion,  under  Major 
Walker.  On  the  20th  of  February  the  command 
reached  El  Paso.  It  was  now  ascertained  that  the 
reported  advance  of  Urrea  was  unfounded ;  but  Gen- 
eral Price  also  learned,  that  Governor  Trials  had  col- 
lected between  1,500  and  2,000  men,  and  fourteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Resales,  a  strongly 
fortified  town,  about  sixty  miles  beyond  Chihuahua, 
and  determined  to  march  down  and  attack  him. 

General  Price  left  El  Paso  on  the  1st  of  March  with 
400  men,  and  arrived  at  Chihuahua  on  the  7th,  per- 
forming the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
miles  in  seven  days.  After  Colonel  Doniphan's  de- 
parture, Chihuahua  had  been  reoccupied  by  the  Mex- 
ican authorities,  and  General  Price  was  met,  on  his 
approach,  by  a  civic  deputation,  who  represented  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded,  and  requested 
tun  not  to  enter  the  city.  Doubting  the  information^ 
as  he  had  received  no  oflicial  intelligenoe  of  the  hoi. 
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Greneral  Price  entered  the  town,  and  on  the  ensuing 
day  continued  his  march  to  Santa  Cruz  de  Resales 
where  he  arrived  in  the  evening.  On  the  morning  of 
the  9th  he  summoned  Governor  Trias  to  surrender 
The  latter  refused  to  comply,  stating,  also,  that  it  wai 
understood  there,  that  the  war  had  been  terminated  by 
a  treaty.  Considerable  parleying  ensued,  and  Grenera. 
Price  finally  consented  to  wait  for  four  days,  during 
which  time  a  messenger  was  expected  to  return,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  governor,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  rumor  in  regard  to  a  treaty  was  well  founded. 

After  waiting  twice  the  specified  time,  and  having 
been  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  300  men,  whom  he 
had  directed  to  follow  him,  with  the  artillery,  General 
Price  determined  to  attack  the  position,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th  of  March.  Another  demand  for  a  sur- 
render was  made,  which  was  rejected,  and  the  action 
then  commenced  by  a  lively  cannonade.  A  good 
impression  having  been  produced.  General  Price  di- 
vided his  command  into  three  parties,  under  Colonel 
Ralls,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lane,  and  Major  Walker, 
who  were  directed  to  attack  the  works  from  three  dif- 
ferent positions.  The  contest  was  maintained  with 
vigor  until  eleven  o'clock^  when  it  was  suspended  in 
consequence  of  a  rumor,  which  proved  to  be  false, 
that  a  body  of  lancers  were  moving  up  in  the  rear 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  attack  was 
renewed  with  increased  zeal,  and  continued  until  sun- 
se.,  when  the  Americans  had  burrowed  through  the 
houses  to  the  Plaza;  and  the  Mexicans  then  surren 
dered  at  discretion. 

The  enemy  lost  300  killed  and  wounded  at  the 
storming  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Resales,  while  the  Ameri- 
can loss  was  but  five  killed  and   twenty  wounded. 
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Governor  Trias  and  forty  of  his  officers,  with  a  nam 
ber  of  men,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  14  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  2,000  stands  of  small  arms,  were  also 
captured  by  the  Americans.  On  the  18th  of  March, 
General  Price  returned  to  Chihuahua,  taking  with  him 
Governor  Trias,  and  most  of  the  prisoners ;  and  leav- 
ing Colonel  Ralls  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  report  in  relation  to  the  treaty  was  afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  correct;  and  Governor  Trias,  and 
his  officers  and  men,  were  set.  at  liberty,  and  the  cap- 
tured property  restored. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

Pinnnew  of  the  Mexican  Adminietration— Traalj  of  Peaee  Conchided 
— Skinnishee— Expedition  of  General  Laue— Ratification  of  tlia 
Treaty— ETacuation  of  Mexico  by  the  American  Troopo— Refieetioiif 
—The  Territorj  Acquired— Capadtj  of  our  Country  fcr  War— Con- 
doflion. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Mexican  nation  to  make  the 
humiliating  acknowledgment,  even  to  themselves,— 
their  Castilian  pride  revolted  at  the  thought, — that 
they  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace ;  that  the  eagle 
of  Anahuac,  breathing  a  softer,  but  more  enervating 
atmosphere,  was  no  match  for  the  prouder  and  hardier 
bird  of  the  North.  But  there  was  no  alternative ;  the 
Congress,  which  had  taken  a  recess  shortly  after  the 
election  of  General  Anaya  as  Provisional  President, 
reassembled  in  January,  1848 ;  and  a  report  was  then 
made,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  the 
number  of  troops  necessary  for  the  vigorous  proseoo- 
iion  of  hostilities.  It  was  found  that  65,000  men  wookl 
be  required  to  carry  on  the  war  with  any  prospect  of  ' 
success.  To  raise  this  force  was  impossible,  and,  were 
it  otherwise,  the  republic  was  without  the  means  to  pay 
them.  Her  forts  and  arsenals  were  in  possession  of 
the  enemy ;  her  military  stores  and  supplies  were  nearly 
exhausted ;  her  resources  were  rapidly  diminishing ;  and 
the  American  commander,  backed  by  his  victorious  sol- 
diers, was  already  levying  heavy  contributions  upon 
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the  country.*  Her  navy — she  had  none ;  and  her  pri- 
vateer commissions,  and  certificates  of  citizenship,  were 
bandied  about  in  the  market,  without  purchasers  or 
bidders.f 

General  Anaya's  term  of  office  expiring  on  the  8th 
of  January,  he  was  succeeded  by  Pena  y  Pena,  as 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  There 
was  no  change,  however,  in  the  determination  of  those 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  to  conclude  a  peace. 
Attempts  to  incite  a  revolt  were  made  during  the  win- 
ter, in  the  states  of  San  Luis,  Zacatecas,  Guanajuato, 
Jalisco,  and  Oajaca,  by  the  Puros  and  the  followers  of 
Santa  Anna  and  Paredes ;  and,  in  January,  a  pronun- 
ciamento  was  issued,  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  war,  and  against  the  course  pursued  by 
the  administration.  But  the  Mexican  Executive  was 
firm  and  decided,  and  his  vigilant  measures  prevented 
an  outbreak.  The  negotiations  were  continued,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  1848,  a  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
signed,  by  the  Mexican  Commissioners  and  Mr.  Trist, 
at  the  city  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo. 

*  General  Scott  ordered  a  yeaily  contribution  to  be  paid  by  the  Mex- 
ican State*,  (New  Mexico,  California  and  Yucatan  excepted,)  amofini- 
ing  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  year  1848,  to  $8,745,000,  which  waa  neaify 
quadruple  the  former  annual  aueeamenta  of  the  federal  government  of 
Mexico. 

f  Fears  were  entertained  in  our  principal  commereial  cities,  prior  to 
the  oommenoement  of  the  war,  that  serious  injury  would  be  inflicted  op 
American  commerce,  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  hostilities,  by 
Mexican  privateers.  "  With  Mexico,"  said  Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  in 
his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Proposed  Annexation  of  Texas,"  (p.  22,  second 
•ditlon.  New  York,  1844,)—"  with  Mexico  no  glory  can  be  earned,  and 
■ha  has  scarcely  a  dollar  afloat, — while  the  privateers,  the  legalind 
pirates  of  all  mankind,  wouM  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  seas." 
These  apprehensions  proved  to  be  unfounded,  or  rather,  they  foiled  to 
beieaJized. 
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The  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  very  similar  lo 
those  contained  in  the  proj^t  rejected  by  the  Mexican 
Commissioners,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  Santa 
Anna,  in  August,  1847.  It  was  provided  that  tba 
boundary  line  between  the  two  republics  should  com- 
mence in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land* 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  the  deepest 
channel  of  the  river,  if  there  should  be  more  than  one 
emptying  directly  into  the  sea, — ^running  thence  up  the 
middle  of  the  river,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico^thence  along  such  boundary,  to  its  western 
termination — thence  northerly,  along  the  western  boun* 
dary  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  first  branch,  or  to  the  point 
n*»arest  the  first  branch,  of  the  river  Gila — thence  down 
the  Rio  Gila  to  the  Rio  Colorado^thence,  crossing  the 
latter  river,  and  following  the  division  line  between 
Upper  and  Lower  California,  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  at 
a  poi(U  one  marine  league  due  south  of  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  port  of  San  Diego.*  It  was  also  pro- 
vided, that  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  right  freely  to  navigate  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  to  and  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  said  United  States  ;t  that  the  river  Gila,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  below  the  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico,  should  be  common  to  the  citizens  and  vessels 
of  both  republics ;%  and  that  all  places,  and  forts,  with 
fheir  armaments,^  (the  city  of  Mexico,  within  the  inner 

•  The  guide,  fixed  bj  the  treaty,  for  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of 
New  Mexico,  is  the  Map  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  (rerised  edi- 
tion, New  York,  1847,)  published  by  J.  Distumell ;  and  for  determining 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  port  of  San  Diego,  the  plan  of  the  port 
made  in  1782,  by  Don  Juan  Pantojer,  and  published  in  1803,  at  Madrid, 
in  the  Atlas  to  the  Voyages  of  the  Schooners  Sutil  and  Mexicana.— 
Treaty  of  Peace,  Article  V, 

t  Treaty  of  Peace,  Article  VI.  $  Ibid.,  Article  VII. 

^  This  provision  of  the  treaty  occasioned  some  Uttle  difficulty  between 
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fine  of  intrenchments,  being  included  in  this  provision,) 
occupied  by  the  American  troops,  and  not  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  ceded  territory,  should  be  re- 
stored.* 

It  was  further  agreed,  by  the  treaty,  in  considciatioo 
of  the  cession  of  territory  before  mentioned,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  such  territory,  choosing  to  remain  after 
the  transfer,  should  be  forever  protected  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty,  religion  and  property,  and,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  be  admitted  to  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;t  and  that  the 
United  States  should  pay  to  Mexico,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  assume  the  claims  due  he  '.  wi- 
zens, to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  and  one-fo  *  h 
millions  of  dollars — Mexico  being  entirely  released  a  jd 
discharged  from  the  payment  of  such  claims.]; 

The  Mexican  Congress  was  not  in  session  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  signed,  but  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers were  then  at  Queretaro,  and  Were  consulted  in 
regard  to  its  provisions, — a  large  majority  of  them  sig- 
nifying their  approbation.  '^£1  Progreso,"  the  organ 
of  the  revolutionists  at  Queretaro,  violently  opposed 
the  treaty ;  declaring,  among  other  things,  that  the  sum 
of  fifty  millions  ^of  dollars  ought  to  have  been  exacted 
firom  the  United  States.  Paredes  and  his  adherents 
likewise  attempted  another  revolution  in  San  Luis; 

General  Batler,  and  the  Ccwniniiopeni  appointed  bj  tlie  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  witneis  the  reitoration  of  the  forts  and  armaments.  The 
latter  insisted  that  the  heatj  gone  captured  at  Contieras  and  Chom- 
boseo  should  be  restored.  General  Butler  referred  the  matter  to  the 
iketing  Inspeetoi  General,  and,  upon  his  report,  reAised  peremptorily  lo 
Minender  them.  The  Mexicans  finallj  yielded  the  point,  rather  than 
that  the  war  should  be  renewed, 

•  Trealj  of  Peace,  Article  IV>  t  Ibid.,  Article  IX. 

t  Ibid.,  Articles  XU.~XV. 
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but  General  Bustamente  immediately  movea  with  m 
division  from  Guanajuato,  where  he  had  been  stationed 
to  keep  down  the  disaffection  in  that  quarter,  and  ar- 
rived at  San  Luis  Potosi  on  the  27th  of  March.  The 
revolutionists  made  attempts  to  tamper  with  his  fidel- 
ity, but  finding  him  firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  admin- 
istration, they  abandoned  their  projects,  for  the  pres- 
sent. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  army  had  made  no 
new  movennent  of  importance;  except,  that  in  the 
month  of  February,  Orizaba  was  occupied  by  Colonel 
Bankhead,  of  the  2nd  artillery,  with  1,200  men,  con- 
sisting of  the  Idth  infantry,  the  Alabama  battalion,  and 
a  detachment  of  cavalry.  Several  skirmishej,  how- 
ever, took  place  with  the  guerilleros,  who  persisted  in 
committing  their  depredations  on  the  line  of  the  Na- 
tional road. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1848,  Captain  Lamb,  with 
his  company  of  the  5th  Illinois,  encountered  a  Mexican 
reconnoitering  party  near  Tampico ;  but  at  the  first 
discharge,  the  enemy  fled,  leaving  a  number  of  horses, 
and  their  commanding  oflicer  and  one  of  his  men,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  On  the  4th  instant.  Lieu- 
tenant Lilly,  of  the  Louisiana  cavalry,  attacked  twice 
his  force,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Puebla,  and  soon 
routed  them ;  killing  fifteen  of  the  party,  and  captur- 
ing the  remainder,  with  their  arms,  horses,  and  accou- 
trements. Lieutenant  Colonel  Biscoe,  of  the  Louisiana 
rangers,  left  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  19th  of  February,  for 
Orizaba,  with  a  detachment  of  Georgia  and  Louisiana 
cavalry.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  between 
forty  and  fifty  guerilleros  were  discovered  in  the  road, 
near  a  place  called  Matacordera.  Captain  Wafibrd,  in 
the  advance,  with  twenty-five  of  the  Greorgia  men, 
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rushed  upon  them,  when  they  fell  back  to  'a  hedge  of 
chaparral,  which,  in  an  instant,  swarmed  with  the 
enemy,  estimated  to  have  been  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred strong.  Captain  Wafford  charged  through  their 
line,  and  then  cut  his  way  back.  Still,  his  men  were 
rapidly  falling,  and  must  have  been  completely  cut  oflf, 
had  not  Lieutenant  Colonel  Biscoe  arrived  in  time  to 
rescue  the  party.  After  he  came  up  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  force,  the  guerilleros  were  easily  driven  from 
the  road.  In  this  affair,  Lieutenant  Henderson,  of  the 
Louisiana  cavalry,  was  killed,  with  four  men  of  the 
command,  and  there  were  twenty  wounded. 

General  Lane, — not  inappropriately  styled,  by  his 
brother  officers  and  soldiers,  *•  the  Marion  of  the  army,'* 
— set  out  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary, on  another  secret  expedition,  with  the  same  com- 
mand that  accompanied  him  to  Tehuacan  and  Orizaba, 
in  January.  Advancing,  with  the  utmost  speed,  over 
rough  and  difficult  roads,  and  along  miserable  trails, 
and  making  frequent  rapid  night  marches,  he  arrived 
at  Tulancingo,  the  residence  of  Paredes,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  21st  instant.  Paredes  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  his  escape  a  few  moments  before  his 
house  was  surrounded.  Having  rested  his  men  at  Tu- 
lancingo during  the  day.  General  Lane  resumed  his 
march  on  the  22nd,  and  reached  Tehualtaplan,  where, 
as  he  learned,  there  were  about  1,000  Mexican  lancers 
and  guerilleros,  under  Colonel  Montano  and  Padre  Ja- 
rauta,  at  sunrise  on  the  23rd. 

As  the  Americans  entered  the  town  the  escopeta 
balls  came  whistling  about  their  heads  from  nearly 
every  house.  Headed  by  General  Lane,  Colonel  Hays 
and  Major  Polk,  the  rangers  and  dragoons  dashed 
upon  the  enemy,  &gVa\T\%\hi^\x  ^a^,  hand-to-hand,  into 
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the  houses,  and  cutting  down  every  man  who  refused 
to  surrender.  A  portion  of  the  Mexicans  rallied  and 
formed  outside  the  town,  but  a  vigorous  charge,  led  by 
General  Lane  and  Colonel  Hays,  quickly  put  them  to 
rout.  Jarauta,  who  was  wounded  in  the  conflict,  again 
escaped ;  one  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  how- 
ever, among  whom  were  Colonel  Montano,  and  the 
bosom  friend  of  Jarauta,  Padre  Martinez;  a  still  greater 
number  were  wounded ;  and  there  were  fifty  taken 
prisoners.  General  Lane  lost  one  man  killed  and  four 
wounded.  Quiet  was  soon  restored  in  the  town,  after 
the  fighting  had  ceased,  and  the  Americans  returned  to 
the  capital,  taking  with  them  their  prisoners,  and  a 
quantity  of  recovered  property  that  had  been  plundered 
from  different  trains. 

General  Scott  was  relieved  from  duty  in  Mexico,  at 
his  own  request,  on  the  19th  of  February,  when  the 
command  was  assumed  by  General  Butler.  On  the 
6th  of  March,  a  military  convention,  for  the  provis- 
ional  suspension  of  hostilities,  was  ratified  in  the  capi- 
tal,  under  which  the  civil  authority  in  most  of  the 
towns  occupied  by  the  American  troops  was  shortly 
after  surrendered  to  the  officers  regularly  chosen  by 
the  citizens.  The  guerilleros  were  now  tolerably  quiet, 
though  they  occasionally  attacked  the  merchant  trains. 
On  the  30th  of  March  a  train  of  Mexican  merchandise 
was  plundered  by  a  band  of  marauders,  at  Paso  del 
Bobo.  Colonel  Hughes  being  informed  of  the  transac- 
tion, a  party  of  Texan  rangers  were  ordered  out  from 
Jalapa,  under  Captain  Daggett,  who  followed  the  trail 
of  the  guerilleros,  and  overtook  them  as  they  entered 
the  village  of  Desplobade.  But  one  of  the  bandits 
escaped ;  the  remainder,  thirteen  in  number,  were  c^d» 
tured  and  shot.     This  blow  was  effectual.     Towards 
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the  latter  part  of  March  a  large  merchant  train  left 
Vera  Cruz  for  ihe  city  of  Mexico,  escorted  by  a  mixed 
command  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Loomis,  of  the  6th 
infantry ;  but  they  were  not  molested  by  the  gueril- 
leros.* 

The  treaty  concluded  at  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  was 
received  at  Washington,  while  the  American  Congress 
was  in  session,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  on  va- 
rious propositions  for  a  still  greater  increase  of  the 
army.  Although  the  powers  of  Mr.  Trist  had  been 
revoked,  and  he  had  been  recalled,  prior  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty,  President  Polk  very  properly  decided 
to  regard  his  disobedience  of  orders  as  a  matter  resting 
solely  between  himself  and  his  government,  and  there- 
fore communicated  the  document  to  the  Senate.  That 
body  approved  the  treaty,  after  making  some  amend- 
ments affecting  but  slightly  the  provisions  before  re- 
ferred to,  on  the  10th  of  March ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
May  following,  the  necessary  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed, at  Queretaro,  by  Ambrose  H.  Sevier,  and 
Nathan  Clifibrd,  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  American  government,  and  Senor  Rosa, 
Minister  of  Internal  and  Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico, 
— ^the  Mexican  Congress  having  previously  ratified  the 
treaty,  as  amended. 

The  American  troops  immediately  commenced  the 
evacuation  of  the  Mexican  territory.  The  division  of 
General  Worth  was  the  last  to  leave  the  capital.  On 
the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  it  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  Vera  Cruz.     The  American  flag,  after  being 

•  Captain  Shover  accompanied  this  train  with  his  battaiy.  On 
leaving  Vera  Crui,  he  attached  a  riameter  to  one  of  his  gan-eaniafM^ 
bf  which  it  appeared  that  the  distance  to  Meiieo  was  only  SSB)  nileiy-* 
•bout  frfij  miles  leas  thaa  it  has  fe&naUy  ba^  < 
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saluted  by  the  Mexican  artillery,  in  command  of  (Sen- 
era]  La  Vega,  was  lowered  from  the  National  Palace, 
and  the  Mexican  standard  *once  more  ascended  in  its 
former  place.  The  latter  was  saluted,  in  'turn,  by  the 
battery  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan,  which  had  been 
the  first  to  open  its  thunders  on  the  battle-field  of  Palo 
Alto. 

The  war  with  Mexico  is  now  ended.  Its  results,  be 
they  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  in  progress  of  accomplish* 
ment.  To  our  sister  republic,  if  she  regard  it  aright* 
this  contest  may  prove  a  useful  lesson.  Whether  the 
principle  affirmed  by  the  American  government,  in  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
original  moving  cause  of  the  war,  though  not  neces* 
sarily  so, — that  a  revolted  province,  by  maihtaining  m 
successful  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  acquires  the  right 
to  be  regarded,  for  all  purposes,  as  an  independent  na- 
tion ;  whether  this  be  correct,  or  incorrect — and  the 
time  certainly  appears  reasonable — ^it  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten, that  Mexico  herself  invited  hostilities,  by  a  refusal 
to  negotiate.  The  direct  consequence  of  this  refusal 
was  the  advance  of  the  American  troops  to  the  Rio 
Grande, — the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  it  is  true, 
but  the  only  mode  by  which  the  United  States  could 
have  asserted  her  title,  when  all  intercourse  with 
Mexico  was  suspended,  to  the  territory  admitted  to  be 
in  dispute. — This  war,  then,  will  caution  Mexico  against 
assuming,  on  any  other  occasion,  a  false  attitude  at  the 
very  commencement  of  an  international  difficulty.  It 
will  teach  her,  too,  the  importance  of  cultivating  har- 
mony at  home,  and  of  manifesting  and  preserving,  at 

all  times,  go\<d  faith  in  her  dealings  with  other  nations. 
35 
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Clouds  and  darkness  still  hover  over  her  lovelj  valleyt 
and  her  snow-capped  mountains  ;*  yet,  blessed,  as,  we 
may  hope,  she  will  one  day  be,  with  a  firm,  stable,  and 
prudent  government,  it  will  be  easy  for  her  to  redeem 
the  past,  and  to  accomplish  a  high  destiny  for  the 
ftiture. 

But  what  have  the  United  States  gained  by  the  war? 
— Its  necessary  consequence,  although  not  its  object, 
has  been,  the  addition  to  our  territory  of  a  tract  of 
country  exceeding  500,000  square  miles  in  extentf 
The  importance  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
other  harbors  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  acquired,  has  been  heretofore 
noticed.;]:  Divers  opinions  are  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  acquisition  in  other  respects,  and  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  reconcile  them,  until  its 
resources,  and  productive  capacity,  are  fully  developed, 
under  the  more  favorable  auspices  which  always  ac- 
company American  industry  and  enterprise. 

Recent  travellers  give  no  very  flattering  description 

•  The  result  of  th«  canvait  of  the  vote  for  Presklent,  ao  often  post- 
poned, was  officially  declared  soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
It  appeared,  as  had  all  along  been  supposed,  that  Oeoeral  Henera  had 
been  duly  elected.  He,  at  firat,  declined  to  serve ;  but,  as  Congress  re- 
ftised  to  accept  his  resignation,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  offioe. 
Paredes  at  once  renewed  his  efforts  to  ezdte  a  levolt.  He  collected  a 
Urge  force  at  Guanajuato,  in  June,  1848,  seized  the  mint,  and  careftilly 
fortified  his  position.  On  the  18th  of  July,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
government  troops,  under  Oenerab  Bustamente,  Lombardini,  Cortisar, 
llifipn,  and  Ortega.  His  troops  were  routed  with  great  loss ;  most  of 
his  fortifications  were  carried,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly,  and  secrete 
himself  for  safety.  Jarauta,  the  padre  und  guerillero,  was  with  PariMles, 
and  was  captured  in  the  engagement,  and  instantly  shot 

t  The  area  of  Upper  Caliibrnia  is  448,691  square  miles,  and  that  of 
New  Mexico,  77,387.  .^•ST'*^ 

t  Ante,  pp.  123,  124.  ^^^^"/ 
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of  large  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  California  ;*  but, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  mere  tourists  for  pleasure 
are  far  from  being  reliable  authorities.  The  dry  sandy 
plains  of  New  Mexico  will  never  be  redeemed,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  curse  of  barrenness ;  through  all 
time  they  must  continue  to  appear  as  they  now  do— 
•*  blasted  with  antiquity."  Yet  the  territory  is  not  en- 
tirely a  desert,  nor  is  the  Santa  F6  trade,  which  has 
been  of  so  much  profit  to  some  of  our  western  cities^ 
in  past  years,  a  mere  fiction.f  Copper  ore  abounds  in 
the  mountains ;  coal  exists,  in  large  quantities,  in  the 
Ratdn  range,  and  at  Cerillas  and  Taos ;  and  there  ara 
said  to  be  valuable  gold  mines  south  of  Santa  F^.J 
The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Santa  F6  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  throughout  iU 
greater  extent,  is  thickly  dotted  with  farm-houses,  and 
lined  with  fertile  fields,  with  orchards  and  vineyards ; 
and  to  the  north  of.  Santa  F6,  there  are  extensive  pas* 
ture  lands  capable  of  grazing  an  immense  number  of 
cattle. 

Comparatively  little  information  has  been  so  far  ob* 
tained  in  regard  to  the  great  interior  basin  of  Califor* 
nia,  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Between  the 
Sierra  and  the  Pacific,  there  is  a  strip  of  land,  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide,  which  is 
nearly  all  productive.  Wheat  is  grown  in  abundance 
in  the  territory  ;  wine  is  produced  in  the  valley  of  the 
San  Gabriel,  and  there  are  vineyards,  also,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ;  the  hills  and  plains  are  covered 

•  Adventures  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  O.  F.  Roxton; 
Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  etc.,  by  a  New  Englander. 

t  ^i'^SS'b  Commerce  on  the  Prairies. 

t  Letter  of  Senor  Manuel  Alvarez,  late  American  Consul  at  Santa  Pd, 
to  Hon.  J.  Houghton. 
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with  sheep  and  cattle ;  and  large  quantities  of  hides 
are  annually  prepared  for  ex|)oriation.*  Oranges, 
limes,  figs,  olives,  grapes,  apples,  and  peaches,  grow 
thriftily,  and  yield  abundantly.  The  gardens  attached 
to  the  old  Roman  mission  establishments,  at  Yerba 
Buena,  San  Luis  Rey,  and  San  Diego,  are  fairly 
choked  up,  with  the  fruit-trees  and  shrubbery,  that  have 
been  sufiered  to  grow,  for  many  years,  unchecked  and 
unpruned.  The  climate  of  the  territory  is  mild  and 
equable ;  the  winters  are  rainy ;  and,  though  the  sum- 
mers are  dry,  there  are  heavy  dews  to  cool  the  air  and 
moisten  the  ground. f 

The  pecuniary  considerations  growing  out  of,  or  con- 
nected with  the  war,  lose  much  of  their  importance, 
however,  when  we  consider  its  other  results.  The 
ability  of  the  country  to  vindicate  her  honor  and 
maintain  her  rights — her  great  capacity  for  war,  either 
offensive  ordefensive« — has  been  signally  demonstrated. 
The  tendency  of  this  will  be,  to  increase,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  respect  and  deference  paid  to  our  govern- 
ment by  other  nations.  Called  upon,  at  brief  notice,  to 
raise  and  equip  a  large  army, — this  was  accomplished ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  we  entered  into  a  con- 
test with  a  people  not  unpractised  in  "  war's  vast  art," 
or  unacquainted  with  the   improvements  of  modem 

•  Foliom'i  Mexico  in  1843. 

f  Penoni  living  apon  or  near  the  Atlantic  are  rttj  apt,  in  inttitating 
■  oompariflon  between  their  own  dimote  and  prodactions,  and  thoM  of 
the  fame  latitude  on  the  Pacific  coait.  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  isother- 
mal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  temperature  traverM  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  r  Q  eccentricity  varying  very  materially  from  the  parallels  of  latitude. 
In  thr  valley  of  the  Willamete,  which  lies  above  the  45th  degree  of  north 
latitutle,  the  snow  never  falls  to  a  greater  depth  than  three  or  four 
inches;  green  peas  are  eaten  at  Christmas ;  the  grass  grows  alt  wintor, 
and  cattle  are  rarely  housed. — Father  De  Sm<iCs*  Oregon  MLmoos  and 
IVaveb  •ver  the  itoc\(9  'fi&oioLivUatvs. 
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science  ;  attacking  them,  with  inferior  numbers,  in  the 
open  field,  or  assailing  them  when  posted  behind  fortifi- 
cations constructed  with  superior  skill,  yet  ever  achiev- 
ing the  same  result — a  brilliant  and  glorious  victory. 

We  have  shown  that,  in  an  emergency,  every  citi- 
zen may  become  a  soldier ; — that,  at  all  times,  a  power- 
ful opponent,  in  a  defensive  war,  we  would  be  abso- 
lutely invincible  ; — that  the  military  school  at  West 
Point  has  diffused  a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
iion  through  the  land  ;*  and  that,  while  we  have  ofli- 
cers,  whose  clear  and  matchless  combinations,  and 
sound  and  accurate  judgments,  entitle  them  to  take 
rank  with  the  Marlboroughs,  the  Ruperts,  and  the  Fred- 
ericks of  the  past,  and  the  noblest  captains  of  the  pres- 
ent age, — we  have,  also,  a  citizen  soldiery,  prompt  to 
obey  their  country^s  call,  and  ready  to  brave  the  dan- 
gers of  war,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  an  unfriendly  cli- 
mate— disregarding,  alike,  the  bolts  of  their  antago- 
nists, and  the  invisible  shafts  of  man's  great  enemy .f 

*  A  large  number  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  ten  new  regimentt 
added  to  the  regular  army  by  the  act  of  1847,  were  educated  at  Weit 
Point ;  and  there  were  nine  colonels,  nine  lieutenant  colonels,  dght 
majors,  and  eight  captains,  of  the  volunteer  regiments,  who  were  grad- 
uates of  that  institution. — Statement  G,  accompanying  the  report  of 
Captain  Brewerton,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy,  to  the  board  of  visitors,  June,  1847. 

t  The  aggregate  loss  of  the  Americans,  during  the  war,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  about  5,500;  of  whom  probably  two  thousand  wero 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  subsequently  died  of  their  wounds.  But  the 
ravages  of  disease  were  far  more  appalling.  Even  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
there  were  nearly  1,000  deaths  in  the  army,  in  a  single  month, — the  cli- 
mate of  the  table  land  being  as  fatal  to  the  constitutions  of  the  soldien 
enlisted  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Union,  as  was  the  noxious  atmoe- 
phere  of  the  Herra  aUiente^  to  those  from  the  northern  states.  The  let 
and  2nd  Pennsylvania  regiments,  which  left  home  1,800  strong,  lost 
400  men  by  disease  alone,  and  a  large  number  were  discharged  as  being 
unfit  for  duty,  many  of  whom  are  suppoeed  to  have  died.    More  1 
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But  the  unexampled  success  that  has  attended  our 
arms  in  this  struggle,  should  excite  no  vainglorious 
spirit,  no  boastful  arrogance,  no  overweening  confi- 
dence. Least  of  all — for  this  need  not  be — should  it 
excite  a  thirst  for  extended  empire.  The  glowing 
pages  of  Soils,  the  honest  enthusiasm  of  Bernal  Diaz, 
and  the  truthful  eloquence  of  our  own  Prescott,  may 
well  be  admired  ;  but  the  career  of  Cortes  is  none  the 
less  unworthy  of  imitation,  because  it  is  adorned,  on  the 
pages  of  history,  by  the  charms  of  composition,  and  the 
graces  of  intellect.  Should  a  republic,  founded  as  an 
asylum  to  which  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed  mght 
flee  for  safety — a  peaceful  refuge  from  tyranny  and 
wrong — forget  its  high  mission,  and  seek  for  glory  in 
foreign  conquests,  it  would,  indeed,  provoke  the  scorn 
and  derision  of  mankind. 

War  is  an  evil ! — Its  crimsoned  fields,  scented  with 
slaughter,  and  steaming  with  corruption,  speak  volumes 
in  its  condemnation.  Its  pride  and  pomp  are  based  on 
human  misery.  The  attractions  of  martial  renown  are 
many  ;  but — alas  ! — at  what  an  enormous  sacrifice  are 
they  purchased  !  The  laurel-wreath  of  the  victor  may 
relieve,  but  it  cannot  conceal,  the  mournful  cypress  that 
droops  beside  it.  Scattered  all  over  our  fair  country, 
here  are  monuments,  like  the  tumuli  in  the  church- 
ards  of  the  Tyrol,  evidences  of  that  aflfection  which 
wiings  to  its  object  beyond  the  grave, — of  deep,  sincere, 
and  heartfelt  gratitude ; — ^yet  do  they  also  testify  to  the 
suffering  and  wretchedness  that  war  has  occasioned. 

one-half  of  the  Geoigia  infantry  battalion  died  in  Mexico,  and  the  3id 
and  4th  Tennessee  Tolunteen  loet  360  men  by  death,  without  having  ever 
been  in  an  engagement.  The  regular  regiments  snflered  a  great  deal 
in  this  respect,  though,  being  under  itricter  discipline,  in  nothing  likt 
tbf  fame  proportion. 
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As  Americans,  therefore,  sacredly  revering  the  memo- 
ries of  Washington  and  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution, 
— and  in  whose  minds  the  names  of  Jackson,  and  Har- 
rison, and  Brown,  are  imperishably  associated  with  the 
plains  of  Chalmette,  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
heights  of  Niagara, — while  we  may  point  with  satisfac- 
tion, as  we  ought,  to  the  frowning  fortresses,  the  burn- 
ing sands,  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Mexico,  as  the 
memorable  witnesses  of  the  skill,  genius,  and  gallantry, 
of  Scott  and  Taylor, —  of  Worth,  and  Wool,  and 
Twiggs, — and  of  the  dauntless  courage  and  intrepidity 
of  the  brave  men  whom  they  led  forth  to  battle, — ^we 
should  do  no  injustice  to  them,  none  to  our  national 
character,  by  expressing  the  hope  that  this  may*  be  the 
last  war  in  which  our  country  shall  be  engaged,  and 
that,  henceforth,  all  her  ways  may  be  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  gaths  be  peace. 

Still,  a  resort  to  arms  may  not  always  be  avoided. 
The  social  and  political  millennium,  to  which  the  phi- 
lanthropist and  Christian  look  forward  with  eager  and 
anxious  expectation,  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  us. 
The  privileges  and  blessings  of  peace,  desirable  as  they 
are,  may  sometimes  be  denied.  Caution  and  prudence^ 
united  with  promptness  and  determination,  will  go 
very  far  to  secure  their  permanence.  **  Be  just,  but 
fear  not !" — should  ever  be  our  national  maxim. — Firm- 
ness is  the  policy  of  war,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  peace. 
Justice  to  our  own  citizens,  in  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  will  prevent  internal  feuds  and  dissensions ; 
and  justice  to  other  governments  will  save  us  from  the 
manifold  evils  of  war. 

So  long  as  this  remains  the  governing  principle  of  our 
diplomatic  intercourse,  should  collisions  unfortunately 
occur,  our  soldiers  will  not  forget,  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
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that  he  is  thrice  armed,  "  who  hath  his  quarrel  just." 
This  reflection  will  be  to  him  both  sword  and  buckler ; 
it  will  stimulate  his  zeal,  and  arouse  his  courage;  it 
will  strengthen  his  heart,  and  be  a  panoply  for  his  pro- 
tection. By  adopting  this  policy,  too,  and  pursuing  it 
steadily  and  unerringly,  the  fire  of  liberty  kindled  by 
our  forefathers  in  this  western  wilderness,  will  long  be 
a  beacon  light  to  the  nations, — not,  like  the  darting 
meteor,  fitful  and  evanescent,  but,  as  the  vestal  flame, 
g*  »wing  brighter  and  purer,  ever  and  forever ! 


